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ELEANORE MEREDITH 








New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has 
treiter, Staguo, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedans rasse 2. Dresden. 





Mrs. RATC LIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


New Tock, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 1 Street. Summer residence,; Dresden, 


“Mra. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise al! pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught ; method after the purest Italian 
schools ; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 
Address: 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal! Instruction. 
185 Kast 18th Street, New York. 





Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
lastruction. Lastieiaiy Mathes, Also Chamber 
Studio: 147 Wost Tist Bt Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near Sist Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Cunare— art of Singing. 
arnegie Hall, Room 887. 
Mai! address: 101 Woot th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
vee Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Jratorio, hurch, Concert, O 
Studio: 21 Fifth Ave., Mondays cad Thuretaye. 
Residence 4 address: 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 


NATHAN GA NS, 
Pianist. 


Pupils in Finns, Theory and Virgil Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York. 





MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 
Wili take a limited number of pupils, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
oo ani practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
est inatruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church musicand the training of boys’ 
voices. 
Address; 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 315 West 77th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Tere and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Voca! Instruction. 

— Music Hall, 87th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Coneers Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New Vork ‘o'.ege of Music. 
Studios: 1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner Hall, 588-40 Fulton St., 
near Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wednestors: and | Saturdays. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLrurg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 8 Hast 14th Street, New York. 





CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Doro Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 

Vocal Studio: 188 Sth Ave. (Hardman Bldg. ag), ~ 
or 


LILLIE P’ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


Diploma. Scholarships. 
Stadios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Address The Albany, Broadway and 58 Street, 
NEW YORK. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist --Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City 
Chickering Hall, New York 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
‘HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


Concgrts AND MusiIcats 





Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio : 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production. 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vous Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Miss LILLIAN L ITTL E HAL ES, 


Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. VIOLONCELLIST. Graduate Royal College " of 
hetsssmmunsa and Pridave 10 to 4. Music, London, Eng. Recitals, Concerts and 
I ET chat ak oo Musicales. Tuition and Ensemble 
Address: 151 West 70th street, New York City. 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized viimebatabiee of the CARROLL BADHAM, 


FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
1% East 44th Street, New York. — 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
12 West 60th street. New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES ‘LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Snstructien. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio : teetnamntiond Carnegie Hall. Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Ha!l, New York 


| ADE LINA MURIO-CEL LI, 


|Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
31 ee Street, New York, | Teacher of the American prime donne: Emma 
| Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Bergen, 
Wili accept « limited number of pupils. | Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey 


18 Irving Place, New York City. 
VICTOR HARRIS 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 


Studio: The Alpine, | 
55 West 38d Street, New York | 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, J 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 Went Sth Street, New York. Instruction in Piandand Theory of Music 
——- | Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hal! 


Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 





WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR-ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
18 East 28d Street, New York. 








CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. With the | 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and Mas. MA RGHE ERITA ‘TEALDI, 


Harmony. 
Highest Culture of the Voice. 
» West tm m ctrest, Now York. Room 27 Knickerbocker Building, 


“: Rroadway and 38th Street, New York 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, ‘Studio: 9 Fifth avenue. eS 











Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. | FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
ure 

Voice Culture and the Art of Singing Studio 

St. Agnes’ School, Albany, 0. ball Gand invariable address): Carnegie Hal!, New York 

press . 3 — New York season, October 15, 1808, to May 15, 1899. 

M. TH EODOR BJORKSTEN AND | Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, to July 20, 1899. 

Denver, Col.,season. July 25, 1899, to October 10, 1899. 


Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


Instructors in Singing. Violin School 


New Studios: Carnegic Hall, New York. Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
ony fs _ , Residence and a Btudio: 


GERRIT SMITH, __¢ ar Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ | 
Studio : 68 Qrganist.end Conductor. Madi- | HARRIET VICTORINE E WETMORE, 

son Avenue, cor. 88th Street, New York. Pupil of the celebrated 

eer mg. FLORENZA v’'ARONA 

EMANUEL SCHMAUK, Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
Piano (Virgil Clavier — Harmony and 286 West 7ist Street, New York 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 














WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Sein New Hell, 
Vo 


Organist Evan. Luth. Church of Holy Trinity. 
709 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
186 West 12th Street, New York. | Miss GRACE GREGORY, 


ae Contralto. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 421 West 57th Street, New York. 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 88 East 10th Street, New York. 
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4 PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 


For particulars address 
West hanes Street, New York 





PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. | 


220 Central Park, South, New York. GEORGE FL EMING. 
CHARLES PALM, Baritone. | 


Concert and Oratorio. 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet am, Professor of 345 West 28th Street, New York. 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Hea: ieepeatiiiies 


Address: 69 West 105th Street, en York. FRANK : HERBERT TU BBS. 
M. I. SCHERHEY, | Voice Culture and Singing, 


Vocal Instruction. 121 West 42d Street, New York 
Church—Oratorio oncere—Opee c 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey ont i on . ‘ cTITSC 
servatory tn Berlin. SIEGMUND DEUT SCH, 
779 Lexington Avenue, near r Gist St. ‘ | New York. Instructor of the Violin. 
7 cas, os a ad Pupil of and highly recommended by the late 
Jacques Dont, the great violin pedagogue 
Formerly with the Boston Symphony and Theo 
| Thomas Orchestra 
String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8 P. M 
Studio 808-4: Carnegie Hall, I, New York 

















MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocal Instruction. 
New York. | 


508 Carnegie Hall, 
A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 28 Irving Place, New York. 
Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and 


Oratorio. U - 
= . : ptown college. 
Studio: 183 Bast 16th Street, New York. beginning to finish. Moderate Rates 


its Instrumental. Preparation, Opera and Concert 
E. A PARSONS Under the supervision of the eminent violinist. 

° . » 
Pianist and Com r, EDW. MOLLENHAUER. 


Knickerbocker Building, 
B wunenl 14 . 1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
ils accepted. 


Studio: atenece Bull ding. Room 15. 
h Street, New York City 


The Mollenhauer College of Music. | 


A thorough education from 
Vocal and 








New York. 











SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
8393 East 14th Street, New York. 
nn | 


Conducted VA EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO | 
and RLOS A. DE SERRANO 
@” Opera, Comcert and Oratorio, Piano 
Instruction. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 














P. & H. Carri Directors. 


| Mr. LEO. 


| of Breathing.” 


| Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Studio : 9 West 65th Street, 


| 186 Fifth Avenue, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 
VocaL INsTRUCTION, 
The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 

168 West 121st Street, New York 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 

Organ lessons at Marbie Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio : 1402 Broadway, New York 








WALTER H. McILROY, 


Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 688 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL Courier. 
KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The rt 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





Vocal ‘Teacher 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ies AL IC E JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist, Musical ‘Talks. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 





| specially recommended by him. Instruction, 


406 Union Place, E!mira. N. ¥, 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. 


TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New Vork 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS. 


Vv oice production, and song voices tried Mon- 
lays and Wednesdays, 2 to 4 P.M Lessons 
resumed. 


Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor, 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 


lone Production and Singing Mondays and 
Thursdays, 51 EB. 117th St., cor. Madison Ave., N.¥ 


| ADELE LEWING, 


Concert Pianiste and Teacher 
(Leschetizky Method’, 


has returned from Europe 
Address : and resumed her lessons. 
Steinway Hall, or 8 West !7th Street 


ARNOLD KUTNER, 
rENOR 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher 
of Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, Dippel and other 


| great artists) 18 East 23d street, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction— Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
With THE Musical COURIER 


Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 
New York. 


Miss ISABEL McCALL, 
School of Accompanying. 
The art of accompanime taught. Accompanists 


supplied to singers ar ‘ achers 
138 F \venue, New York. 


CAROLINE MABEN, 
PIANISTE, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Virgil Clavier. 
Highest diploma from the Klindworth-Schar- 


| wenka Conservatory, Berlir 


Address, 805 Carnegie Hal!, New York. 


| MARIE PARCELLO, 


Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


Voice Culture. 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York 





EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


For Terms, &c., address 
21 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 

Author of “ Hints About My Singing Method.” 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

P. A. SCHNECKER. 


Specialties: Vocal Teaching and Coaching. 


Instruction— Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
Lessons at studio or pupils’ residence 
235 East 52d Street, New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Voca INSTRUCTION. 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 
New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY Buck, E. PRESSON MILLER, 
ALBERT Ross PARSONS, W. PF. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, CAIA AARUP, 

KaTE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Louts SCHMIDT. 


Mut. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Azs voice as well as ¢hose of his 
pupils.”—Georg Henschel. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 

Concert and Répertoire Accompanist. 
Song, Coach, Oratorio. Organist-Director Grace 
M. E. Church, West 104th Street. Instruction— 
Piano— Organ. Studio : 1338 West 88dSt , New York. 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, 

Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in position, Bermeny, Piano 


Studios str ai Carnegie Hall, New York. 
J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction, 


Will resume teaching October 8 at 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FRANK SEALY, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N. J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, ory. 

Room 10, 9 East i7th St., New York. 
WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 


Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 387 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. anp Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ, 





























Piano School, 2166 7th avenue, New York | 


Piano: Harmony and Theory. 
Circulars on application. 


PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 
Conductor and Composer, 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsako 
Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street. 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York. 








WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 8th Street, New York. 


THE BELLINGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


For Piano, Voice Culture and Theory. Theory 
also taught by mail. Director, Franz Bellinger. 
Choral and Orchestral Conductor. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


























Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PxHono-Rytumic Metuop ror Frncu Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


Tue Parker, 128 W. 389TH St., New York. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 6ist Street, New York. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Violinist, 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 














CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 
J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Come, Harry J. Fellows and others. 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 
PAUL HAMBURGER, 
Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 28 West 112th st., city. 








Mus. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development acd Complete Edueation of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEO. J. MAGER, 


Professional Accompanist — Coaching, Voice 
Training, Chora! Director. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, ‘y 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


BEYER-HANE, 
Cellist. 
For terms, dates, etc., address Henry Wolfsohn's 
ay Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 
ork. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the ThéAtre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 58th Street, New York. 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, © 
Violinist, Conductor, Composer. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York 


GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 Bast 23d Street (Madison Square), New York. 




















Mrs, 








NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ws. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
position. Harmony in class free to pupils. 


Dr. R. H. PETERS, 
Tuition by Correspondence in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, &c. 


For particulars and terms address 
Dr. R. H. PETERS, Spartanburg, 8. C 








Miss LILLIE MACHIN 
Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch ery, 
No. 845 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


RALPH DAYTON HAUSRATH, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


Permanent address: Chickering Hall. 
Studio : 65 West 115th Street, New York. 











THE 
VIRGIL 
PIANO 
SCHOOL, 








() Prospective Piano Students are cordially invited () 
| to investigate the merits of the Virgil Piano School. | 


| The Virgil method is no more an experiment, but 
| is an acknowledged and confirmed factor in the 





_ acquiring of pianistic skill. KALLSASLAAAASL 
Only the very best exponents of the method em- 


Mrs. 
A. K. 
VIRGIL, 


DIRECTOR. 








29 WEST 


15th ST., | 


| ployed. FALL TERM commenced September 26,’98. 


= 33g 





NEW YORK. 


"Catalogues Sent Free Upon Application. 














PIANO. 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL BPPINGER, Director, **%isted by the most artistic and com- 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and al! Orchestral Instramcats. 
VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


petent faculty. 


Counterpoint, Composition, 


Harmony, 
4 semble Playing, &c. 





“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Piayers."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 

The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technica! 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more ra 
Playing than is possible by any other means of study. New Term be 

Examination and Entrance days, Monday and Tu 
Prospectus descriptive of Meth 
Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. Interviews with Director by 


1898 (Instruction in German and English). 
January 24 and 25. Hours, 10to land 8 to 6. 
or English) sent free. 


special appointment. Berlin, Potd 


amer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 


id and sure progress in Piano 
ns on Wednesday, January 20, 
y, 
and Instrument (German 





TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Canada.) 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with Irinity University. 
Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals,Ete. 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director 


Attendance 922 last season. 





CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 

“The Commonwealth,” Bast Orange, N. J. 
_——C——CSCMMton dan ys and Thursdays. 
MAY BROWN, 

VIOLINIST. 
E. A. Pratt, Manager, 1133 Broadway, St. Jame 


uilding. 
Personal address: 121 West 7ist St., New York 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 


Contralto. 
Recitals.—Vocal Instruction 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LAURA WALLEN, 


London—Emanuel Garcia. 
Paris—Pauline Viardot, Jacques Bouhy. 
Oratories, Concerts, Musicals. 
A limited number of pupils will be received 
Studio: 17 West 26th Street, New York. 


PAUL WIALLARD, Tenor. 

Officer d’Académie of France; member of the 
Facuity of Arts of Laval University. Concertsand 
musicales. Voice culture. Lyric declamation, 
dramatic action, facial expression. French and 
English repertoires. Letters of recommendation 
and indorsement from the National Conservatory 
of Paris, A. Thomas, Gounod, Massenet, Reyer, 
Pauré, seshemoveny, [eee de Reszké, Plancon 
and Paderewski,&c. “The Parker,” 123 West 39th 
st.; also Tuesdays and Fridays, 303 Carnegie Hal) 


Oratorio, Concert, 














Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN gus CHAQUE FOIS 
Que L'ATTENTION D LECTEU ST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DépEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris, Entire house. Su 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 
+ Opera. Teachi i 
— Comidienal Vth oy TO ae Je 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French M 











< 














rench 





@ rue de Douai, Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian 


Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d'Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Pari. 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCRNE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-BSCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
St. Heaere, 
mear rue Royal, ia Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chantenr. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d'éléves con 
sacrées aux grands com teurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 








M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHaAnt A L’Opmra. 
Proressrur pe CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 





FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
a1 rue du Viell Abreuvoir. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Maret, MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator 
Bathrooms, Lie t. 





MARIE SASSE, 
Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l'Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and !'Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
8 alty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 
Prorgssgur pg CHANT, 

French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 

torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 

(PARC MONCEAU), 4 rue Fortuny. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
88 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) P 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise— ——» & 
18 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Are de Triomphe. 


M,. DUBULLE, 
Preofesseur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Righteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 


ARIS 











SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1™ Regisseur de la Scéne de |'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3% rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musica! Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 Petersbourg 








rue St. 5 





M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
Prorgesszur DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIBS: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 








INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. Henri! Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE — OF INSTRUCTION. 


Daily Lectures by ae Sng Preach authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Faicke 
pe English, German and Span Address, 
16 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 


a 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendort-Piets Ne. 6 
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UR. Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 


791 Trernont Street, 
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NEW YORK—Continued. 





FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address: 30 East 284 Street, New York. 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
poices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 


Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 196 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 
Voice—Piano—Theory. 
$13 South 10th Street, Philade!phia, Pa, 














| With the New York College of Music. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture, 
22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 
Basso-Cantante. 


Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 138 West 91st Street, New York. 


ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 














Boston. 








KATHERINE RICKER, 


Contralto. 
Concert—Oratorio. 
8 Joy Street, Boston. 





Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 


21 Music Hall, Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 





Mut. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 





|W. A. HOWLAND, 


Basso Cantante, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: Steinert yi | Boston, Mass., 
2 King Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 

Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK—Continued. 
F. DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 























Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Representative of the Galinparischeve system of 
Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical Stenog- 
raphy. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York— 
sweenre and Fridays. 
48 Lefferts Place, Brookly, N. Y. 





Harmony, Grameerqens and Composition 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


yri 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Steinert, — 








Pupil of 
Delle Sedie, Paris. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 


ston. 





Daudelin Sebtol of Music, a 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 


Prospectus mailed free on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT atta 


Oratorio, Con ’ Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 














aX. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY 


The work of the school was estab- 
lished by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL. Address 


Virgit Clavier School, of Boston, 
. 5. WILDER, Director, 
355 Boylston St., 


Mr. anp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 
162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 





COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, : 

Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 





H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 158 Tremont Street, Boston. 


KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 


Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 

CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 


Soprano—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston. 


Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 


Vocal Teacher, 
$11 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 




















Instruction. 36 West 116th Street, New York. 


42 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 


EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal Instruction, 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hall. 
New York City. 





Grand Conservatory of Music, 
250 West 23d Street, New York. 
Empowered by specal act of the Legislature 
to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c,. . taught 
by 45 professors. Dr. EB. Eberhard, Pres't. 


London, England. 
Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Wonacary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the y oeeny i 
Elgin Avenue London, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Afsthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 


and Stammerers, 
18 EarRL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


Charles W. Sinkins’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 Berners St., London, W. 


Telegrams—«Sinkins London.”’ 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 


Established by the Corporation of Lendon, 1880. 
All ao tt Music, Elocution and Languages 























taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin Gnstramental), oral Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 


wy greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
c., given. 
1 us. 64, to 148. 64. per term 
of twelv aN 


e le 

Staff of 180 Professors. Over 8,500 Students. 

Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 


By order of the Committ: 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London. E. C. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
dress : Musikwolff, Berlin. 








Cable 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ea new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole re mtative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. , Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 





cipal for Music Teachers. 
— ‘apely for Catalogues. 
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THE MUSICAL COURJER, THE MARLBORO, 24 RUE TAITBOUT, | 
PARIS, November 26, 1808 ‘ 


NE of the most naive traits of the foreign student in 
O Paris is the idea that the professors here are kings 
and queens who live on thrones and dictate wishes and 
orders according to caprice or power, 

They little imagine the throes of solicitude experienced 
by many (very good teachers, too), as to whether some 
body will not ring at that too silent doorbell to help pay 
those insatiable notes, and comptes, somebody anybody, 
oh Lord! to lift the strain from the delicate, sensitive hus- 
band, from the patient, watching wife, from the all too 
echoing studio. If pupils but knew the plaints, and the 
tears, the sighs, hopes, disappointments and cares that 
envelop that poor innocent doorbell, they would not feel 
so set up when they are “accepted.” 

I did not have any idea he (she) would take me. Oh, 
I was never as happy in my life. He (she) said that noth- 
ing but the exceptional talent I showed could induce him 
(her) at the present moment to assume one more Care, one 
more pupil to their overswelling list. What do they want 
of pupils? What is money to them? They are simply on 
the search for something rare, unequaled, undreamed of 
I am elected; I am to be in a couple of years (provided 
I stay in that one particular studio bien entendu) the 
greatest earth has ever heard—a second X. Y. Z., in- 
deed not surpassing them.” 

So screames with joy Miss Pipkins of Snowdown, who 
has a small, thin, hollow form, turned-in toes, pale eyes, 
big hands, no voice, no ear, no musical instruction and not 
the faintest idea of what constitutes the preparation for the 
career of an artist. She has sung in the choir and choral 
society at home, and on the strength of it father has bor- 
fowed a sum of money (usually about one-tenth enough), 
to dip his girl into the magical waters whence she is to 
come out “gummed” with a certain inflammable stuff 
which, ignited by professional engagement (which is cer- 
tain), is to burst into flames of glory, money, clothes, 
flowers and applause. 

There is nobody to gainsay the imagining. 
trary the great herd of the unthinking hound on the cause 

“Ah-h, going to Paris! How lucky!” “Going to Paris! 
I ayways said you would come to it!” (As though some 
thing substantial were already performed). ‘Going to 
Paris! Ah-h, my daughter must go too; I can’t have 
Susan left behind!” (As though the going to Paris were 
arrival at a goal instead of knocking in the dark against 
Oh, go by all means; 


On the con- 


a door space.) “Going to Paris! 
you will never know what you can do till you go to Paris 
Oh, my, how fortunate you are; go, Go, GO!” 

Not a human being in the rapturous thong suggests 
“What are you going for? What do you know? What do 
you want to know? What is your purse? How long can 
Have you learned the tables of career before 
Have you 


you stay? 
going abroad to work the big problems? 


clothes? Have you street car fare even? Can you buy 
music if you are told to get it? Can you keep on buying 
it?” 


Not a soul, not one in the screaming unthinking chorus 
of “Go, Go, Go,” to suggest these things 

Yes, one thought differently. A wise man out on the 
Pacific coast who replied to his daughter’s restlessness: 

“My dear, I don’t care how far you go, but don’t you 
never jump! What’s jumped ain’t had, you know, in the 
planting of potato drills as in the learning of music. Its 
wide ’tween here and Sandy Hook and there is lots to 
get before you leave it. Keep a rolling it around you as 
you go, all you can get, and keep it. If there is nothing 


left that you don’t know when you get to the water's 
edge write to father and tell him so; you'll have the 
money you want if he has to sell the place, and God bless 
you. But mind you—don’t jump!” 

The girl has been learning ever since, for art is never 
done. She has become one of the leading singers in the 
United States, rich, sought after, always engaged, and 
never idle a month. And she has never yet crossed the 
water's edge. She sends money to the old gentleman, 
plenty of it. She has never yet asked him for a cent. 

“But who knows what she might have become had she 
crossed. She might have been a great—opera singer!” 

Yes, she might. “Might” is an illusive word, like catch- 
ing water. A thing not quite so illusive is the mass of 


human being who have followed the unthinking “go”: 


counsels, have since spent their years clutching water, 
drowned their relatives, many of them, in the attempt, and 
have themselves brought up against the cut stone bottom 
of inevitable fact—cutting bandages and making liniment 
in a den back of a doctor's office, like as not more than 
one, while the folks at home imagine a great prima donna 
over the seas, gathering pearls and swimming in glory 

“But how did you manage to get into such a scrape? 
You say you have been reading about all this for several 
years. You were certainly warned.” 

“Oh, yes, | read every word” (quoting passages to show 
the truth of the statements), “but I never dreamed it was 
me.” 

“Why don’t you go home, now you know just how 
things are, and go to work in earnest?” 

“I have no money; that’s it.” 

“Why don’t you write for some?” 

“I am living with my aunt at home and she gave me 
all she had to come over.” 

“How did you suppose you were going to live and get 
taught?” 

“Oh, everybody told us Paris was an ideal place 
was sure it was a sort of ideal place, but it is not a bit 


Aunt 


ideal at all.” 

“How did she mean ‘ideal’?” 

“Oh, that it was a place full of people who took up peo 
ple and paid for them—rich people who were—well— 
ideal,” 

“A child of six who could play sonatas by memory and 
write correctly attractive airs might have such a chance, 
perhaps. It occurs about as often as do lightning strikes 
What have you done in music?” 

“Oh, I have always sung and I'm not a bit afraid. I 
took some singing lessons. I can tell when they can’t 
teach me anything.” 

“Can you read at sight. 

“Oh, you don’t have to do all those things; 
ways time to learn music.” 

“Do you know French?” 

“Oh, you bet the French can go. What I want is the 
I’m not going to bother myself about French 


there is al 


singing. 
What I want is to get around and get to know all these 
people. What I came for-was to know how to go to work 
to meet these people—all the big ones—the ideal ones—so 
that some of them will take me up. Paris is the place for 
that.” 

“You are not going home then?” 

“Going home! Never, till I have ‘got there.’ 
going to make a fool of myself before them all by going 
home, I’m in a nice scrape—but I stay.” 

What did that girl do? What should, what could, she 
do? What should, what can, be done about such girls? 

Te above dialogue is authentic and verbatim. It took 
place the morning of the day on which it was written 


I'm not 


One SIDE 


“How do you get along with your French?” 

“Well, my head has not been quite turned, but it might 
well have been by all the compliments I have received on 
my diction. Everybody raves over it; don’t they, 
mamma?” 

“Everybody. All the Americans say they would not 
know but that my daughter had been there twenty years, 
There are two families where she 
They 


her accent is so good. 
is always invited; one is Brazilian, the other Swede 
say they never heard such French sung As for the 
French, well they just rave over it, as daughter says.” 

How the ravers rave over it in the bosoms of their 
families! 


‘Ecoutez donc! 


non c'est par trop fort! Comment se 


femmes-la_ s’imaginent qu’elles peuvent 


Comment osent-elles se 


fait-il que ces 
chanter en Frangais! 
devant le public—si mal, si mal, si mal, en Frangais, Je 


mettre 


me suis tordu quand ce n’était pas un supplice de I'in- 
quisition! Pourquoi ne chantent-t-elles pas en Anglais 
Au moins on ne pourrait pas savior si c’était bien ou mal 
Oh, mon Dieu, mon Dieu, 


AUTHENTIC 


et on peut écoutez a la voix 
mon Dieu, que j’ai sauffert!” 


Miss Frida Eissler, the Leschetizky representative of 
piano teaching in Paris, has entered with new vigor upon 
her work, after a long vacation, passed in mid-France 


and Switzerland. She is established at 8 Clément Marot 
and has many pupils. 

She speaks with much warmth of the affectionate let- 
ters she received from pupils while traveling 

Speaking on the subject of imitation of a teacher, in pi 
ano playing, she says that it is necessary to imitate in order 
to develop; that all great players were first imitators, and 
that personality cannot work till it has been established by 
impressiou—correct impression, of course. The wise 
teacher, she adds, is not the one who has the greatest num 
ber of pieces imitated by the pupils, but he who covers 
the most ground of suggestion by what he plays before 
them. 

Miss Electa Gifford is studying diction with M. Léon 
Jancey, and acting with M. Bertin. 

An observing pupil in Paris suggests a reason she has 
discovered for the close shutting up of windows and the 
consequent bad odors prevailing everywhere. It is econ 
omy, she insists. It is to keep in the heat and so save 
coal. Her landlady chases her around to keep the windows 
and doors shut. One day she unconsciously gave the rea 
son, saying nobody could buy coal to keep up heat that 
was let out as fast as it was made 

The longing for our songs is one of the most fruitful 
sources of homesickness abroad. Nobody who does not 
know it can have any idea of the longing for them which 
seizes the being at times 

Massenet is noted for being promptness itself. He would 
not keep a child waiting. In giving a dinner party, when 
the exact hour has arrived, if the guests have not arrived, 
he commences to pace about like a panther in a cage, ejac- 
ulating that time thus wasted is dead loss, that there is 
no other way in which so much time is spilled out of life, 
and that the very next time he will sit right down and let 
the guests come when they get ready. Cause him to miss 
an appointment by being late is to risk his displeasure, the 
only quality that Massenet has not in abundance 

Mile. Adine Ruckert, the young French pianist, gives 
soon some concerts in Paris before going to play in Frank 
fort, where she passed some happy years as pupil of Mme 
Clara Schumann Miss Ruckert speaks intelligently of 
the musical advantages of student life in Germany, where 
there is so much more union among the young musicians 
than at Paris It is quite common, she says, and com 
paratively easy to organize clubs and practice several in 
struments together. The greater number of concerts given, 
the better order and attention and silence at concerts (espe 
cially the silence), and the evident love for the composi 
tion has much impressed the bright, advanced mind of this 
charming musician, who does her own thinking and is by 
no means asleep 

She entered the Paris Conservatoire at the age of ten 
Her first foreign study was had with Mlle. E. Schumann, 
at London, after which she had the great good fortune to 
become a pupil of Madame Schumann, in Germany. Since 
the death of that twice fold remarkable woman, she has 
continued her studies with Mme. Wilhelmine Clauss Sgar 
madi, who was herself a great artist 

It is no breach of discretion to say that this young lady 
is engaged, not only for her German concerts, but for life, 
to a very interesting young man and musician—composer, 
Norman O'Neil Irish by birth, he has studied in 
Germany. His works are marked by melody and original- 
ity. Four piano morceaux are published at Forsyth’s, in 
London. There is also a lovely suite for stringed orches 
tra, and a suite for piano and violin, and there are several 
Several songs also that are well 


in fact 


pieces of chamber music 
liked, among them “Parted” and a “Norse Lullaby.’ 

In this interesting family is a sister, Mlle. Louise Ruckert, 
who is a brilliant pianist She has charge of the music of 
a French Protestant church (an institution assez rare), at 
Neuilly, which is highly successful, and she is skillful at 
organizing salon musical entertainments and concerts 

Miss Clare Sherman, who in Paris is a pupil in piano of 
the composer Moszkowski, went to Frankfort to hear him 
perform his suite for piano and orchestra. She describes it 
as being a highly successful performance, both as to the 
beauty of the suite and the applause which it won, The 
young lady, accompanied by friends, visited Cologne en 
route and returned charmed with her trip. She has re 
commenced her lessons and is making nice progress upon 
her chosen instrument, as well as in French and other stud 
ies. The Shermans, in common with all who have lived a 
musical life in Germany, say that that of France cannot 
compare with it in general musical nourishment. M, Mosz 
kowski will appear at the Hallé concerts in Manchester in 
November and in December in Huddlesfield 

Mr. Chas. Galloway, who has for several years been in 
Paris, pupil of M. Guilmant in organ and composition, and 
who has been profiting largely of his visit, proposes re 
turning to America this coming month. M. Galloway has 
been exceptionally favored here both by the appreciation of 
musicians and by having occupied the envied position of 
organist in the American Episcopal Church in Paris, of 
which M. Chas. Seker is the choirmaster 

Mr. Galloway's contract was for three years here, bu 
tempted by brilliant propositions from the States he has 
been induced to cancel it after two years. M. Guilmant, 
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speaking of him, says he should have as pony a position as 
could be had, as his talents and training deserve it. He 
recently played at a concert of the Trocadero by request of 
M. Guilmant, when the master himself was prevented from 
doing so. This certainly was a high compliment for the 
young American organist. He also recently had the privi- 
lege of playing for Saint-Saéns three of his preludes and 
fugues just completed. When he played the sixth M. Saint- 
Saéns praised him warmly, asked him to repeat it and said 
it was the first time he had hear ' it. 

Saint-Saéns wrote these last six fugues while in Ger- 
many and wholly without a piano. 

M. and Madame Goldschmidt (Bertha Marx) have taken 
up their abode in Paris at 38 Avenue Neil. 

Madame Frank, the French diction teacher in Paris, has 
returned from a visit to |London, where her son, Victor 
Strauss Frank, is living. She made many charming ac- 
quaintances in the city of fogs, among them the distin- 
guished Mrs, French Sheldon. She speaks most warmly of 
her reception by Mr. Atwater, of the London Musica. 
Courier, and his charming wife, the talented Regina de 
Sales. Everyone was more or less solicitous that Mad- 
ame Frank should settle in London to instruct in the 
French language, and especially in the wonderful Yersin 
phonetic chart, of which she has become an avowed 
apostle. She has recommenced lessons at her home, 16 
Rue Tilsitt. 

Miss Bertha Johnson, of Boston, a most delightful girl 
and gifted piano student, has begun serious piano work 
again, after six months of revealed life passed in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. She is wonderfully improved in 
health and in looks. Always pretty, she has improved as- 
tonishingly, enough to tempt those who see her to plan 
immediately for Switzerland next summer. 

She is here a pupil of Mile. Frida Eissler, the Lesch- 
tizsky teacher, with whom she continued her studies while 
away. She is highly pleased with her progress, as is her 
teacher with the development she has made. Speaking of 
individuality in piano playing, she made the wise reflection 
that one must listen more or less to other pianists before 
having the taste formed, or rather before oneself is de- 
veloped. One must find oneself, she says, before ex- 
pression is possible. She finds being abroad helpful in that 
there is no home life to distract. Also by reason of the gen- 
eral impression here that one may always study. At home 
the prevailing idea is that one must get to such and such a 
point before a certain age, and this changes the focus of 
application in a marked degree. She practices about three 
hours a day and is preparing herself to be a teacher as well 
as player. 

Miss Isabel D. Carter is studying French songs and arias. 
She is at present on solos from the “Fantaisie Legendaire” 
of Mozart and “Noces di Figaro.” She has also Weber 
arias and several Lalo songs. She has found the applica- 
tion of French to tones extremely interesting. It was, in 
fact, the principal thing for her to do here, as her voice, 
naturally lovely, was already admirably placed by her sister, 
Mrs. Helene Maigille. 

An interesting American singer is Miss Van Vleck, who 


possesses a fine mezzo contralto voice that goes up to D 
and down to A, a beautiful timbre running all through. So 
successfully has she been trained by Madame Lurig, the 
Paris professor de chant, that she has been engaged to 
sing in London the coming season. Madame Lurig has had 
the advantage of oratorio training, so that in her pupil’s 
repertory figure such things as arias from “St. Paul,” 
“Messiah,” “Elijah,” “Paradise and the Peri,” of Schu- 
mann; Max Bruch’s ‘Odysseus’ and ‘“Frithjof,” songs of 
Brahms, Beethoven, Schumann in German, together with 
the principal French arias and “Don Juan” and “Giaconda”’ 
in Italian, the Bach “Passion’”’ music, &c. Miss Van Vleck 
is a tall, handsome girl with temperament and magnetism, 
so that all prospects are in her favor. She remains here till 
April, busy making perfect some very fine programs with 
her teacher. 

A new piano pupil also with Miss Eissler ts Miss Hoag- 
land, of Kansas City, where her musical tendencies are 
well known. She was at home a pupil of Mme. Rivé- 
King and has passed some time in Vienna. She speaks 
of the good musical work being done by her talented 
townsman, Carl Busch, a composer as well as conductor, 
whose “Pastoral”. was liked much recently at Leipsic. 
Mrs. Busch is a skilled pianist also. Miss Hoagland hopes 
to remain in Paris this year. She speaks of the mirage- 
like quality of art which seems to recede as one advances, 
and which requires much courage not to produce discour- 
agement. 

Miss Julia Klumpké is an American of Holland descent, 
here studying violin with M. Rémy, who was M. Colonne’s 
first violin, but is now professor on his own account. She 
also studied two years in Brussels with Ysaye, and is soon 
to be ready for public work. Her work in salons here 
has been received with encouraging effect. 

A sister of Miss Klumpké, Miss Dorothea, is engaged 
in the Observatory of Paris, having taken her degrees 
at the Sorbonne, and being the first woman who passed 
the examinations in that line here. Another sister, an 
artist painter, is at present with Rosa Bonheur, whose 
picture she has been privileged to paint. This is being 
sent on to the Pittsburg exhibition. Yet another sister 
is married to a French physician and is herself a doctor. 
It is rarely that so much successful talent is found in one 
family. It is to be hoped that like measure will come to 
the young violinist. 

G. W. Andrews, from Oberlin, an excellent organist 
and conscientious musician, is here this year studying 
with M. Guilmant. 

M. Guilmant has had a wonderful success recently at 
Nancy, where Sunday last he was heard as interpreter and 
composer. His first symphony for organ and orchestra was 
received with warm expressions of appreciation. Bach 
and Schumann were on the program. 

The American Art Association of Paris gave a grand re- 
ception this week to Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, an American 
lady well known for her active interest in the subject of 
art and artists, as well as for her own fine collection. The 
reception was a “crush” in the literal sense of the term. 


Several ambassadors, including our own, were present, and 
the cream of the American social and artistic circles. A 
few selections sung and played varied the tonality of the 
conversational buzz from time to time. Miss Gertrude 
Rennyson sang superbly some soprano selections and 
Mrs, Dikman, contralto—one can imagine to what enthu- 
siasm. 

Miss Alma Garrigues, a pupil of Juliani, is engaged to 
sing in opera in Nice this season. Miss Garrigues, cousin 
of the New York singer and teacher of that name, is a 
beautiful and fascinating creature; she has been a faithful 
and ardent student and merits the success which it is to be 
hoped will be recorded here later on. 

An interesting personality in Paris is the sister-in-law 
of the celebrated Brignoli, whose death in New York oc- 
curred after a brilliant career of some thirty years 
Madame Brignoli does not need to have a celebrated 


* brother-in-law to be interesting, as she is all that person- 


ally. Small, with dainty figure, bright, fresh face, lovely 
dark eyes, most winning manners and perfect dressing, she 
is a thorough Parisian and a most delightful one. There 
were three brothers and a sister in the Brignoli family 
The husband of the lady referred to was the second, and 
although a good teacher and musician had not a career: 
the third died quite young. A sister who lived in the 
Champs Elysées died there recently. Madame Brignoli has 
two daughters, one married in London and the other liv- 
ing with her in Paris, on Avenue de Villeers. Although 
he made millions in his lifetime Brignoli died poor. 

Paderewski is expected to give four recitals in Paris 
in April. 

Madame Litvinne reaped golden laurels here for her 
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singing of ‘ Isolde” at the Lamoreux concerts. She filled 
the big Cirque to overflowing each Sunday, and the crowd 
still grew when her engagements at Monte Carlo called 
her away. She is a great favorite here. 

Mrs. Helen Ram’s musical evenings, although quite 
promise to be very enjoyable affairs. M. Sal- 
mon, the handsome violoncello artist; M. Leon Moreau, 
pianist and composer of twenty-eight, and M. Edouard 
Grénier, the poet, a most remarkable soul, full of grace, 
charm, poetic ideas and a fund of rich 
experience in the best circles, were present at the last 
week’s gathering. MM. Salmon and Moreau played to- 
gether and separately, and the lady of the house accom- 
pained M. Salmon with grace and skill although feeling 
timid. There were also some charming Brahms songs 
and delightful conversation. M. Grénier was friend of 
Chopin, De Musset, George Sand and the literary world 
of his day. He was for many years a diplomat. He 
bears his eighty years with the spirit of youth, is gallant 
and cordial and a brilliant conversationalist. 

M. Salmon plays an engagement in Holland next month. 

Harold Bauer is continuing his successful tournée 
through Scandinavia and will play later at Budapest, 
Vienna, Frankiort and in French cities. 

M. Leon Moreau had success this week at Bordeaux. 

Miss Margaret Reid is singing in Liége, Belgium. Her 
“Faust,” and “Sigurd” are warmly praised by 
the local papers. ’ 

Among Trabadelo’s pupils this year are Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Mintz, from Philadelphia. He is a we!l-known tenor of 
that city, she a soprano. He is singing in the Episcopal 
Church here, a position due to the kind intervention of 
his professor, who has great faith in his future. 

Mrs. Harold V. Cleaver has returned to Paris with her 
la Tremoille. She is a 


‘intime,” 


wit, good sense, 


“Traviata” 


mother and is staying at 3 Rue de 
pupil of Delle Sedie. 

Mlle. Marthe Girod is a handsome and gifted piano pupil 
of Leschetizky and Essipoff who has already started out in 
her career. She has played at St. Petersburg with orches- 
tra and will soon be heard here in a series of concerts at the 
Figaro and at the Salle Erard. Later she plays in Berlin 
and thence back to Paris. THe Musica Courter wishes 
her the best of success. If hard work, talent and earnest- 
ness will do it, she will certainly have it. More later. 

\ delightful musical “intime” was given this week by M. 
Chas. Holman Black in honor of the French Consul-General 
at Venice and his lady, M. and Madame Le Mallier, who 
have been visiting Paris. 

A pupil of Delle Sedie, M. Fiirstenberg, has been en- 
gaged for tenor roles in St. Petersburg. Miss Fanchon 
Thompson, a pupil of M. Sbriglia, is to sing in the new 
Paris Opéra Comique. 

A very récherché event of this week was a grand charity 
matinee and promenade concert given at the Hotel Ritz. 
\ feature of the concert was the entrée of the Infante Eu- 
lalie d’Orleans with her ladies in waiting. Recitations were 
given by M. Darmont, of the Bernhardt company. The 
divine Sara herself was to have been present, but was pre- 
A prominent Spanish singer gave some stirring 
piano and violin selections were heard. 


vented. 
native songs and 
A menuet was danced by artists from the Opéra. 

Perhaps the clou of the matinee was the singing of Miss 


Minnie Tease, ake outdid hesecl 
lections. She sung with immense effect. 

Mrs. James Jackson was among the distinguished pa- 
tronesses. Many lovely women in ravishing costumes were 
present. 

Mrs. Louise Gérard-Thiers has been doing something 
really fine down in Italy. She has returned to Milan from 
her first real season in” Rigoletto” and“ Balla in Maschera,” 
being royally applauded in both roles. Both differing so 
widely in character, give evidence of promising versatility 
in the young singer. She wi'l pass through Paris shortly 
on her way to London. The study of Italian opera she 
found intensely interesting. For this she was well pre- 
pared by her studies in Paris with Delle Sedie. 

Madame Goldener, wife of the composer, gave an inter- 
esting afternoon musical yesterday. Many charming com- 
positions of the master of the house were heard, with the 
added advantage of personal rendition. His music, which 
is both rhythmic and melodic, will be referred to later. 

A superb tenor voice was heard belonging to M. Feo- 
darang, a Russian, who sang in Russian, French and Ital- 
ian and showed qualities worthy of the Metropolitan. 
Madame de Lanza played several selections on the violin 
and the accompanist was a talented pupil of M. Mariotte. 
The violinist deserves more than this passing mention, 
which she shall have later on. 

A married daughter of Mr. Bridgeman, the artist, a beau- 
tiful girl, was among the guests. She spoke of the depart- 
ure of her distinguished father for America the coming 


in some exquisite se- 


week, 

Among the active promoters in the American art world 
here is H. P. Main, of the English and American Gazette, 
at Paris, who is accomplishing much by his grace of man- 
ner, savoir faire and general good will. He is a welcome 
guest in varied circles, which are always brightened by his 
presence. 

Apropos of musical marriages—Heglon’s fourth venture 
and Patti’s third—may be added announcement of the wed- 
ding of M. Th. Débucquoy, the blind pianist, recently heard 
with pleasure in Paris. Mlle. Hasselmans, daughter of the 
great harpist, is also to make part of a genuine “love 
match.” 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi has appeared before Queen Vic- 
Madame Marchesi is herself a queen among women 
Tue Musica. Courter congratulates her upon 


toria. 
and artists. 
her London successes. 

During his vacation M. Th. Dubois wrote an oratorio 
upon an ode of the Pope, which will be given this winter 
at Rheims on the occasion of a religious féte. M. and Mad- 
ame Dubois have resumed their interesting “at homes’ on 
Sunday afternoons, to extend through March 

Great interest is manifested in Saint-Saéns 
tival at the Colonne concerts. The second occurs on Sun- 
day. “The Deluge,” “La Fiancée du Timbalier,” a frag- 
“Antigoné,” an air from “Phryne,” “Caprice 
and overture of the “Timbre d’Argent” will be 


’ musical fes- 


ment of 
Heroique”’ 
directed by himself. 


An Earnest Pupil. 
Mrs. Roger Noyes has returned from Paris and re- 
sumed her vocal studies with Madame Capiani, journey- 
ing all the way from Washington, D. C., for her weekly 


lessons. 


Music in Leipsic. 





L&Ipsic, November 22. 1808 
HE Liszt Verein concert of November 19 was devoted 
artists were Frau 
As both 


entirely to songs, and the two 
Moran-Olden, and Herr Bertram, from Munich 
are dramatic singers, and connected with the opera, the ly 
rical side was not much in evidence, and singing with piano 
accompaniment there was a consant -feeling of restraint, 
which much really excellent singing could not dispel. We 
have had a sufficiency of such concerts of late, and as there 
are many so-called “Lieder” singers who get few oppor 
tunities, it would be best for the operatic parties if they 
made the welkin ring in their own domain, for they seem 
to rejoice in making the accompanist earn his money by the 
sweat of his brow. There were songs by Schubert, Liszt, 
Schumann, Brahms and Léwe, and interesting novelties by 
Philip Eulenberg and Engene Hildach. Max Burkhardt 
presided at the piano and “done nobly 


2 


Clara Birgfeld gave a piano recital on the 16th, and was 
acceptable in Schumann’s “Kreisleriana,” and in a nocturne 
of Chopin. Of the other compositions there is little left to 
be said. 

. * ” 

The Singakademie produced Heinrich Hofmann’'s “Pro 
metheus,” for chorus and orchestra, with success. Winder 
stein conducted. 

. o-s 

The fourth Philharmonic concert brought for its chief 
number the “Harold” Symphony of Berlioz, with viola ob 
ligato, played by Nedbal, of Prague. I had not heard the 
work in three years, when it was played at the Gewandhaus 
under Nikisch, and decidedly better than upon this occa 
sion, and without so much fussy importance attached to the 
Nedbal evidently had taken the Paganini 


viola part. Mr 
for the fine 


tradition about a viola concerto very seriously, 
orchestral effects in the first movement, as well as the 
tempos, were subdued in such a manner as to resemble the 
orchestral tuttis in an ordinary concerto 

There is much which is good in this symphony, and mo 
ments of great beanty, but upon the whole it is unequal, and 
the weak parts came out with glaring distinctness in the 
performance under notice, and which the bizarre instru 
mentation could not hide nor render interesting. A young 
American remarked to me that 
wanderings and got mixed up with the 


“it was a pity that Harold 
ever began his 
brigands.” Perhaps he is right 

Carl Hoffmann was the second 
Dvorak’s violin concerto with excellent taste 
and both Nedbal and Hoffmann played Mozart's concertant 
They are members of the famous Bo 
and showed excellent qualities in 


soloist, and played 


and technic, 


for violin and viola 
hemian String Quartet, 
solo work, as well as a delightful ensemble in the con 
certant 

* * * 

The seventh Gewandhaus concert was again remarkable 
for a really great performance of Beethoven’s Symphony 
in A major, and even if Bilows directions were not ad- 
hered to, there was a brightness and life about it all which 
belonged entirely to Nikisch’s interpretation. There are 
people here in Leipsic who continually complain about 
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new ideas in reference to tempo, and the prominence given 
to certain instruments when Nikisch conducts, and bring 
in that tiresome argument of how so-and-so pleased the 
good old Saxons, when there was a thick wall around the 
city, and when one and all slept in solid intellectual com- 
fort. 

Since the Pleissenburg has disappeared irom public 
view the good, old-fashioned element has been exposed 
to draughts from the open country where wool does not 
grow, and the remnant of that soft and thick article is 
kept stored up in the loft where these selfsame citizens 
do their thinking. 

Of special interest was Weber's unpretentious and tune- 
ful overtune to “Riibezahl,” and which I have never heard 
except as arranged for four hands, and played by young 
ladies who used to play the pianc before the bicycle came 
into vogue, Smetena’s symphonic poem ‘Moldau,” which 
is one of the cyclus “Mein Vaterland,” is certainly highly 
colored and in most respects very effective, there being, 
of course, the usual polka rhythm, which our old friend 
Dvorak also loves to employ. 

The usual program of moonlight, wedding parties, &c., 
is presented as being representative of what the various 
changes and moods of the work is supposed to say, and 
as the Moldau is the name of a river in Bohemia there is 
naturally a rippling accompaniment given to the strings, 
broken here and there by the horns, which, according to 
the aforesaid program, kept the moon within hailing dis- 
tance. Since the differences between the Bohemians and 
the Germans have not been settled, and the boycott on 
Pilsner not lifted, the last named party has very little use 
for anything “Bohemisch” except the Pilsner, which 
somehow or other “unseres Miinschner” does not seem to 
replace. If the program had changed the name of that 
river all would have been well, and then “das Welt 
Beriihmtes Gewandhaus” would have been gracious in 
accepting “Moldau” as a fine work in the abstract. It 
was beautifully played by the orchestra. 

Blanche Marchesi was the soloist and displayed a vast 
knowledge of how to sing, but very unfortunately pos- 
sesses no voice, and as we want to hear singing and not 
how to sing, there is nothing left to record except a 
non-success, which was another instance of making capi- 
tal out of a name without any qualities to sustain it. 

ALvin KRANICH. 
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Tue “Cuarity BALL” or THE AMERICAN COLONY. 





Mexico City, November 20, 1808. 
HROUGH the kindness of F. P. Hoeck, chairman of 
the committee on invitation, the representative of 
Tue Musica, Courier at Mexico was present at the 
time-honored Thanksgiving Day Charity Ball of the 
American colony. 

The President of the republic, Gen. Porfirio Diaz, graced 
the occasion with his presence, as well as a great con- 
course of distinguished’ people, who lent, éclat to the 
colony's great night. 

The various committees eclipsed themselves in their 
efforts, and the result of their work certainly called forth 
merited approbation. The decorations were superb both 
in lobby and ballroom, the boxes draped with Mexican 
and American flags, and a rotunda was formed by the 
flags of all nations suspended from the centre and draped 
into a canopied ceiling for the circular ball room. 

The floral decorations in the supper room were only sur- 
passed by the excellent cuisine and liquid good cheer 
which was dispensed there. 

The dance music was furnished by Vega’s enlarged or- 
chestra, and during the dance intervals Capt. Ricardo 
Pacheco’s incomparable band of the First Artillery Bat- 
talion (through the courtesy of the “Comandancia Mili- 
tar”) rendered the promenade music. In the program of 
twenty dances the following familiar ones were 
splendidly received: Stars and Stripes Forever! Sousa; 
E! Capitan, Sousa; At a Georgia Camp Meeting, Mills; 
La Carmela Waltzes, Witmark; Babbie Waltzes, Furst; 
Los Cocineros Polka, Valverde; Rough Riders, Aronson; 
Home Sweet Home, Payne. 

President Diaz, geenompenied by Judge sapebyets, 
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Major Wm. Heimke and H. C. Waters, arrived at 9.45 
Pp. M., and was received by the American Minister, Gen. 
Powell Clayton, and members of the American Legation. 
He was conducted to Boxes 8 and 10, which were reserved 
for him and his party, boxes No. 2, 4 and 6 being given 
over to the members of the cabinet and the diplomatic 
corps. Supper was served soon after 11 Pp. M., and the 
President drank to the prosperity of the Government of 
the United States. The American Minister, Hon. Powell 
Clayton, responded in a few informal yet very cordial re- 
marks, and the party returned to the ball room. * 

A few of those present were Lieutenant Clayton, in the 
uniform of the Fifth United States Cavalry; Enrique 
Heuer and wife; Felix Kraemer, of New York (guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Heuer); George Frank Miiller, artist; 
Messrs. Biorklund, Parker H. Sercombe, of the American 
Surety Bank; Professor Pastor, at one time a “Steinway” 
representative; Mr. Gerstenfeld, at one time music critic 
of the Chicago Tribune and News; Mr. Bragiotti (passen- 
ger agent of the Mexican Central Railroad) and wife; Mr. 
and Mrs, E. E. Bashford, recently married in New York; 
Mr. and Mrs, Paul Hudson, of the Mexican Herald; 
Mr. Shearer, head of the large banking establishment in 
Mexico; Mrs. F. von Pioutowsky, Dr. and Mrs. Dufwa, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Foote, of New York; Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin Arriago, Judge and Mrs. Ignacio Sepulveda. A 
cause of regret was the absence of Major R. B. Gorsuch, 
who, owing to the illness of his wife, was unable to at- 
tend. The major has always been prominent in promot- 
ing the success of the annual charity ball, contributing 
both his time and resources to the furtherance of its ob- 
jects. No reunion of the American colony seems com- 
plete without him, 

GeEorGE FRANK MULLER. 

In anticipation of the Government exhibition of art and 
painting at the San Carlos Academy, which is to open on 
December 15, 1898, it would not be amiss to know some- 
thing of one of the principal exhibitors,Geo. Frank Miiller, 
who, next to his devotion to brush and palette, is a devotee 
of music. I first had the pleasure of meeting the artist at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. T. St. Clair Gore, the noted bari- 
tone and pianiste of this city, in March of this year, and 
although his reputation here had preceded our acquaint- 
ance, I did not find occasion of visiting him at his studio 
until last week. 

I found him in working trim, with blouse, cap and hands 
full of brushes, putting the final touches to a local landmark 
to the city, to wit, “El Salto del Agua,” a famous water 
fountain in the oldest part of this old city. 

His surroundings, the very atmosphere breathed “Bo- 
hemia,” but withal the artistic drapings, groupings and 
paraphernalia bespoke the “den” of an artist. On the walls 
were studies, sketches and casts from distant lands of study 
and research, and full many a tale were entwined in the 
hangings. 

On the easels were some very fine envmalions of his spe- 
cialty, portraits, and some of which, although not destined 
for the Government Exposition, showed sufficient to merit 
the reputation Mr. Miller had made for himself in Mexico. 
The easel of honor, draped \.1th the Mexican colors, held 
a fine portrait of the President, General Porfirio Diaz, true 
to life in the slightest detail. The face does not show the 
age of the President (sixty-eight), but that of a person of 
fifty-three or fifty-five. 

Anecdotes of the President during his sittings only prove 
the forceful character of the subject, and the artist dwells 
particularly on the unostentations yet dignified bearing of 
the President during the sittings for the portrait, which is 
to grace the exhibition next month. 

Besides this notable portrait Mr. Miiller will exhibit six 
other portraits and two landscapes, among which are the 
following: Hon. Powell Clayton (the American Minister), 
Sir Francis Stronge (of the English legation), Miss Read 
(cousin of the Belgian Minister), Major Gorsuch (repre- 
sentative of the Collis P. Huntington interests in Mexico), 
Don Rafael Ortiz de la Huerta and wife (née de la Torre) 
(son of the president of the Banco Nacional de Mexico), 
Mrs. E. C. Butler (wife « f the ex-secretary of the United 
States legation). 

Among other portraits painted while here are those of 
Sr. Damaso Massanet, at present in New York, although 
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in dnies of the Mexican end of the Edison’s electrical in- 
terests, and who is a fine organist as well. The portrait 
of Mrs. Dufwa, wife of Captain Dufwa, of the Swedish 
army, deserves especial mention. Mr. Miiller’s sketch 
books are a world of interest, and anecdote, inasmuch as 
they represent scenes and subjects from the ancient heathen 
chapel of Frederick I., the Hohenstaufen—built in 1152 to 
1190—right up to personages that figure to-day in the 
world’s history. Geo. Frank Miller is a native of Cincin- 
nati, studied in Munich under Hackl and Hécker, and in 
Paris under Rafael Colin. Not only has he made an envia- 
ble reputation for himself as a painter, but has traveled con- 
siderably and is a thorough musician and lover of good 
music. 
* * * 
THE “Concert” QUESTION IN MEXICco. 

It is decidedly a question whether Mexico is ready 
(particularly when a guarantee figures in every communi- 
cation received here) to be able to accept of all the “good 
things” offered in the concert line from Europe and the 
States. 

It is ripe, and no doubt is willing, to have some good ar- 
tists come here every year, but it has surely been made 
the target of more hopes this year than usual, and with 
the really good talent resident here will surely blight the 
hopes of some managers. Besides a French opera com- 
pany which threatens to invade the field, an Italian opera 
company, contracted for by Luis Arcaraz, Blumenberg, 
the ‘cellist, coming in January, Wolfsohn is frantically 
endeavoring to get “time booked” in February for Rosen- 
thal. Ysaye and Gérardy have the best chance and a “lien” 
on the best time (Easter week) to come here. Ysaye has 
been heard by many people of Mexico during their so- 
journ in the States last year, and considerable propaganda 
has been made for him here through the efforts of Charles 
L. Young, the traveling representative of Victor Thrane, 
who was in Mexico last March. Melba’s manager recently 
asked for time in March, and Miss Anna Millar, man- 
ageress of the Thomas Orchestra, also has had her deli- 
cate digits on the pulse of Mexico’s musical public for 
May. 

To be able to take care of all these truly meritorious 
artists and projects is next to impossible. If it were at- 
tempted it would make Mexico the stamping ground of 
managers less scrupulous for the following two or three 
years, and would possibly invite risks which are unneces- 
sary. 

“Poco a poco” is applicabie to the situation, and Mex- 
ico should not be afraid to waive away offers though they 
seem inviting still dangerous to the “overdoing” of a 
project. 

“Make haste slowly” in a country such as Mexico is 
should be the watchword, and if heeded more can be ac- 
complished than by trying to rush or overdo anything. 

As the season advances more will be heard on this sub- 
ject. 

FourtH AvupITION oF CHAMBER MusIC OF THE SALOMA 
QUARTET. ° 

The meritorious efforts of the Saloma Quartet are re- 
ceiving active support here, judging by the crowded “Sala 
de Wagner y Levien” and the plaudits received, particu- 
larly after their rendition of the Bach concerto arranged 
for two flutes, piano and string quintet. 

The audience was distinguished as well as highly ap- 
preciative of the program. In the audience were seen Lie. 
José Rives Limantour, “Secretario de Haciendo” (Secre- 
tary of the Treasury); M. Hansen, of the Russian Em- 
bassy; Sefior Aldasoro, editor or El Nacional; G. Frank 
Miller and many other lovers of good music. The Hell- 
mesberger arrangement of the Bach Sonata No. 1 for vio- 
lin and piano was brilliantly presented by Sefior Saloma. 
He was particularly effective in the chaconne, which he 
had heard Ysaye play in New York. This was the pro- 


gram: 
Violin solo, Sonata 1. Joh. Seb. Bach................. Hellmesberger 
COMOTOD ccc ccd he ccectedecdceseuehes obedocdb cede ccccces cossbocdeoes Bach 


(Piano, dos flautas y quintets de arco.) 
Cuarteto de arco- 


EEE Sei oucenescansacnene as cided ee Sh cine ceediees mene 
eS RS eae eer ee Chopin 
SII. hn det rch catebreessccctdesdreseesttees hoswdoud B. Godard 
SED cb ccvacneccqugnsGeenasineresemeeedinensensesense Simonetti 
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NEw YorK, December 12, 1898 


USTAV LEVY ’S students’ concert at Carnegie Ly- 

ceum was a most creditable affair. Many of the 
young people who participated are budding artists, nota- 
ly Miss Hattie Richthand and Mr. Albert Dexheimer. 
The former played a movement from the Chopin F minor 
concerto with elegance and expression, and Dexheimer 
displayed much technic, strength and bravura in the finale 
of the Rubinstein D minor Little Miss Po- 
halski has undeniably much talent, Miss Dora Dickson 
a clean touch and good taste, Miss Cecilia Conay brill- 
iancy and dash, Miss Tillie Walk temperament and accu 
racy, Miss Hilda Rabing is a musical nature, Miss Dora 
Jaffe unites delicacy with bravura touch, playing the Liszt 
“Polonaise Heroiqué” excellently, and Miss Flora Woog 
Most of these young pianists 


concerto 


possesses repose and taste. 
played from memory; quite a feat! Speaking of “feat,” 
one of the things to watch, for most of these players, is the 
use of the pedal, and one of the last mentioned has an 
awkward the keyboard minor 
faults, however, and one which so conscientious, expe 
rienced and watchful a teacher as Mr. Levy will eradicate 
before long 

A large audience assembled, and was manifestly pleased 
with what they heard and saw. Flowers were plentiful 
the entire evening was of great credit to both teacher and 


position at these were 


pupils, and so the closing notes of the eight-hand per- 
formance of the “Tannhauser” overture was appropriately 
triumphant 

* * 

Miss Ethel Inman, a Joseffy pupil, was heard in het 
piano recital at Mendelssohn Hall last Thursday evening, 
assisted by vocal and ‘cello numbers. Miss Inman, who 
possesses an honored name, and one known in two hemis 
pheres, because of the former Inman line of steamers, has 
a fluent technic, much taste, a reliable memory, but small 
tone. Her solos were received with appreciative and dis 
criminating applause, by which I mean that the audience 


knew enough to most loudly applaud the best played 


pieces. 
Robert Hosea’s vocal numbers were sung with style 
and distinction; notably ‘successful was Hastings’ “Red 


Rose,” and Enrico Scognamillo, ‘cellist, possesses a big 
tone and abundance of powers of expression. M. Bern- 
hardt was the accompanist, and the list of patronesses, 


who nobly did their duty by making the concert a financial 
success, was composed of such well-known people as Mrs 
Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. James Hude Beekman, Mrs 
Edward J. Berwind, Miss Callender, Mrs 
Daniels, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, Miss de Forest, Miss Caroline 
Green, Mrs. J. B. Greene, Mrs. John Greenough, Mrs 
William C. Gulliver, Mrs. J. T. Gwathmey, Mr. John Ed- 
ward Howe, Mrs. Bruce Ismay, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, 
Mrs. Anthony Ralli, Mrs. Joseph Walker, Jr 


George H 


Dr. Hanchett’s sixth analytical recital was devoted to 
“Program Music,” with the program as published here a 
fortnight ago. An audience of goodly size, and deeply 
interested, followed him, at Chickering Hall, in his ap- 
propriate and well-chosen remarks, and listened to the 
Doctor’s playing genuine Guilmant’s 
“Nuptial March,” the feminine 
themes,” originally for organ, was one of the best things 


with pleasure 


with “masculine and 
of the morning. 
It is understood the Harlem course of recitals is in 
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variably given before a crowded house, and at the last 
one of the series the doors were locked to prevent further 
ingress. All of which is extremely flattering to the good 


doctor. 


The brand-new Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy 
sixth street and Central Park West, possesses likewise a 
brand-new organ, on which the brand-new organist, J. War 
ren Andrews, is giving recitals. His last recital, Decem 
ber 8, was for the Chapin Home, and the church was well 
filled, at a dollar a head. Previous free recitals have been 
attracting large audiences, chairs being frequently brought 
in, so it is evident these recitals are popular in the very 
Mr. Andrews was 


assisted by the quartet of the church, Miss Jessie Mae 


nice neighborhood where they occur 
Keeler, soprano; Mrs. Jennie King-Morrison, contralto; 
William R. Squire, tenor, and Oley Speaks, bass, and his 
principal numbers were Toccata in F, Book 3, No. 2, J. S 
Bach; Caprice in B flat, A. Guilmant; Inauguration 
March, Clark; “The Lefebvre-Wely; 
Variations on an American Air, Flagler 

As will be observed, Mr. Andrews wisely plays for every 
to 


Scotson Storm,” 


body, not confining himself rigidly music, oF 


Whereby he shows his good Yan 


organ 
the classic repertory 
kee sense 


t * + 


This letter has been received 
In January I commence the tenth course here; January 17 in Phila 
New York's 


family believe they, too, 


delphia, and am asked for an extra day for husbands 
The ladies of the 


interested in music’s development 


and brothers would be 


I haven't a day to give till April 


Nevertheless I am considering announcing advance dates in Octo 
ber, 1899. Until decision is made, believe me your well wisher in 
music journalism. Yours sincerely, S. C. Very 
December 4. 
Lenten engagements Monday, here, Navarro Flats; Tuesday 
here; Wednesday Brooklyn, course II.; Thursday, Bridgeport, 


course II.; Friday, Morristown, course III.; Saturday, two held, as 


usual 


* * * 


Miss Elizabeth Bertha Cash, of Key West, Fla., and 


vocal pupil of E. Presson Miller, of the Metropolitan 
College of Music, gave a combined farewell piano and 
vocal recital on Friday evening, December 2, previous 


Miss Cash displayed a 
good tone and technic in her piano work, the Liszt num 


She is a 


to her departure for her home 


ber being especially well given 
William F the 
light, high soprano voice of considerable range and flex 


piano pupil o 


college She poss ~ 


Sherman, of 


bility, and did her teacher, Mr. Miller, great credit in het 


voice work. Her method is good and she sings with tast 


and expression. She made a charming stage picture. The 
songs most liked were “Ah, 'Tis a Dream,” Hawley 
Hymne a Eros,” Augusta Holmes, and “Se Saran Rose 
(rditi. 


\s a sample of the program, all of which, be it under 
stood, was performed by Miss Cash, I append the follow 
ing, from which it will be seen that E. Presson Miller ap 


peared as a composer, as well as teacher of the soloist 
At Parting ; Rogers 
The Reason Why E. Presson Miller 
Ah! ’Tis a Dream Hawley 
Hymne a Eros Augusta Holmes 
Polonaise C sharp minor Chopin 


* * * 


An attractive young singer is Miss Belle Newport, con 
tralto of the Madison Avenue M. E. Church, and soloist 
at many prominent concerts. She has appeared in Hart 
ford, Newark, New Rochelle, Boston, Meriden and other 


cities, and when she sang at the last named city the Journal 


said: 

Miss Belle Newport’s concert in this city last evening was very 
successful, and this talented artist must have been highly gratified 
over the hearty reception given her. The musical public were out 
in force to meet her. The audience was an appreciative one, and 


showed their estimation of her in a keen manner by their frequent 


encores. The audience was more than delighted with her voice 
which is a full, deep, rich contralto, of fine range and much volume 
Her selections showed exquisite taste. This was her first appearance 


here, and she scored a triumph 
e. o—a 


Pupils of Parson Price distinguished themselves at a 
Park, HN. Y. December 7. Some 


Leopold GOdowsK. 
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concert at Ozone on 
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who assisted were Miss Susie Griggs, Amanda Hanstein, 


Florence Stockwell and Lewis J. Geary. Solos by these 
young artists alternated with chorus numbers sung by 
the Unique Glee Club, H. H. Cooper, conductor, Mrs 
Price at the piano After the concert there was a recep 


tion 


Miss Emma Thursby, having at last returned from het 
European visit--it looked at one time as if her Paris and 
let go resumed 
vocal teaching, and one of the first to continue is Miss 


London friends would never her has 


Harris, of Easton, Pa, whose good work last winter will 
be recalled. This young lady was the soloist at the Thurs- 
day Club’s concert, Maurice Clemens, conductor, on which 
occasion two daily papers said of her 


the record she has made for 


of the State with a 


Miss 
herself of being among 


sustained 
first 


brilliant future before her in her chosen profession 


Harris in her solos 


the lady soloists 


assisted, three numbers and sev- 


Miss 


eral 


Estelle 


with 


Harris, who sang 
She 


last night both a treat and a sur 


encores greatest success shows constant improve 


ment, and gave her large audience 


prise, for she rendered her songs with greater success than ever 


before 


Rosalind Adelaide Marlowe 


name, verily! It is 


Richmond! a euphonious 


like borne by a charming young so 
ciety girl, who at the same time is a singer and composet 
Where and when she finds opportunity for this 


Richmond, the 


ombined 


is beyond my guess, for a niece of Dean 


former New York Central Railroad president, naturally 
has demands to meet In any case, this gifted girl has 
not rested content with her natural gifts, but has studied 
and sung and scribbled away until her musical thoughts 
may well claim attention. Two songs of hers are grace 
ful, piquant, for all the world the embodiment of her own 
sweet self. Last Tuesday she played her “Fairy Dance” 
at the Professional Women’s League Bazaar, receiving 
quite an ovation. Keep an eye on Rosalind Adelaid 
> > > 
Mr. MacClymont will play modern standard works, as 


cur at Holy Trinity P. E. church, 122d street and Lenox 


avenue, on Thursday evenings, December 15, 22 and 29 
Mr. MacClymont will play modern standard works, as 
well as those of the classic period, and will have valuable 
solo assistance 
* * 8 

Bertha Bucklin’s friends and admirers will grieve to 
hear that the young artist will not be heard here this 
season excepting at the Brooklyn Institute recital, with 
Bispham. This is because of the bereavement which has 


who leaves an infant 


F. W 


come to her in the death of a sister 


RIESBERG 


Performance of ‘‘ The Mikado."’ 

The Mikado” 
Hampden Opera Club, for the 
Hospital. The 


\ successful amateur performance of was 
given the 


the House of Mercy 


by benefit of 


company, under the 


leadership of Edmund Severn, appeared on the evening 
of December 8 at the Court Square Theatre, of Spring 
field, Mass The chorus was voc ally excellent, due to 
the rigorous drill given it by Mr. Severn. Mrs. Viola 
Pratt Gillette, of New York, took the part of Katisha, 
and scored a success. Indeed all the other participants 
did remarkably well, while the orchestra, under the able 
baton of Mr. Severn, rendered effective and discreet sup 


A Denison Recital. 


At her studio in the Hardman Building, 138 Fifth ave 


nue, Miss Emma K. Denison gave her third musicale of 
the season, on Saturday, December 17 

The solo pianist was Miss Edith Cornell, of Williams 
port, Pa Miss Helen Lewis Hebler was the reader. Of 
Miss Denison’s pupils who sang were the Misses Rachel 
Phyfe, Isabel Harkness, Mary Sims, Ellen L. Denison 
and Charles Pritchard The Wednesday Choral So 
ciety also gave two numbers, accompanied by Mrs, Ds 
nike, of Peekskill These musicales are given th 
third Saturday of every month, and all of Miss Deni 


son’s friends are cordially invited to attend 
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MILAN, Italy, Deeember 2, 1808. 


with me. 


great artist, one of the very few artists of to-day. 


Piccerello,” by Gomez. 


of solos by myself. 


I thank you heartily in advance. 
Believe me, with my kindest regards, 
Most gratefully yours, Vitrrorio Carp. 


Carnegie Sunday Concert. 


on last 


Judging from its general character, 


sugar or in elementary distortions. Her work can hardly 
be called rhapsodical. Mr. Barber did the best he could. 


Mendelssohn's beautiful “Ruy Blas” Overture and Mme. 
Eleanore Meredith followed with Weber's “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster,” which she sang with a powerful dramatic 
soprano voice full of power and volume. Mme. Meredith 
disclosed herself as a concert singer of remarkable merit 
endowed with splendid vocal gifts and temperamental in- 
stincts. She delivered the difficult aria with exemplary con- 
sistency and secured her encore on solid merit. 

The orchestra played two parts of Bizet’s suite, ‘“L’Arles- 
sienne,” the “Wiener Blut” waliz of Strauss, and the “Coro- 
nation March” of Meyerbeer. 

A contralto, Miss Kate C. McGuckin, introduced herself 
with Saint-Saéns well-known “Samson” aria, and displayed 
a rich voice, somewhat uneven in the upper register, but of 
remarkable depth and of a musical quality. She sang with 
feeling, and her phrasing and expression were evidence of 
good judgment. 

A young girl violinist, “Sada” being the name, took the 
audience at once in her playing of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espa- 
gnole,” a rather ungrateful composition as an introduction, 
and yet the very temerity in playing it secured admiration for 
her when her manner of play was tested. She is full of fire 
and feeling, and has a splendid bow. Her left hand shows 
thorough technical training, her teacher—Ysaye—evidently 
having done some thorough work with the young girl. As 
a musical prodigy she is a success, and even more than the 
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Concert and Oratorio—Wocal tnstruction. 


STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


EDNESDAY night a musicale was given in my 
house in honor of one of your American girls, the 
celebrated singer Madame Nevada, who kindly sang some 
of her favorite songs, and the great duo from “Barbiere” 


It is useless to speak of the enthusiasm created by this 


Another American girl, Miss Winnie Titus, a pupil of 
mine, possessing a beautiful high, light soprano voice, 
sang the “Theme and Variations,” by Proch, surpass- 
ing all the immense difficulties of this masterpiece, which 
has been given in admirable style. She was much ap- 
plauded by all, and-was highly complimented by Madame 
Nevada, who predicts for her a splendid and brilliant 
carrer. For an encore she sang the charming song ‘Mia 


Some of the other numbers of the evening have been two 
violin solos by Mr. Joubert, a fine violinist, and a couple 


I will be very grateful to you if you will kindly publish 
this notice in your valuable paper, and having no doubt 
whatever that you will do me this great favor this time, 


R. PAUR gave an interesting Sunday night concert 
Sunday at Carnegie Hall, and not 
only introduced a talented young violinist, but also 
a piano concerto composed by a woman—Chaminade. 
although well 
played and rather carefully illustrated by William 
H. Barber, one of the best local pianists, it might 
as well have been composed by a man without de- 
tracting very much from its claims. What there is about 
Chaminade that is not saccharine becomes at once senti- 
mental, and therefore we have the choice of hearing mean- 
ingless musical phrases enveloped either in a coating of 


The concert opened with an excellent performance of 





usual success with musicians from the time she played the Music in Italy. 


Chopin E flat nocturne. Her intonation in the latter was 





correct to a hair, although the musicians were “laying’’ for ITALIAN BRANCH OFFICE. } 
a slip that did not come. She bows a splendid legato, and wits — >. P., Plocenes, Maly. j 
“Iris.” 


has an effective staccato method. Altogether she is a suc- 
cess. 


OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 
MUSIC BY PIETRO MASCAGNI. 
LIBRETTO BY LUIGI ILLICA. 

(PROPERTY OF G. RICORDI & CO.) 


John Friedrich & Brother. 


RANZ WILCZEK, the renowned Austrian. violinist, 
was recently in New York for a few days, having fin- 
ished a tour of all the principal towns of Pennsylvania and Shieoseendteee tae ; 
Ohio. He will shortly leave with his wife, an accom- Prices—First and ‘eqebdl- see of boxes, 250 lires; third row of 
plished violinist, for an extensive tour of the United boxes, 120 lires; orchestra chairs, 4o lires; second section, 20 lires; 
States. The critics who have heard him are warm in_ third section, 10 lires. Admission, 5 lires. 
their praise, speaking especially of the fine tone he se- Rome, November 22, 1808 
cures from the wonderful instrument he plays. His vio- RIS, a Japanese maiden, beautiful and ingenuous, lives 
lin, we are pleased to learn, is of American make, being alone with her blind, aged father, without anything to 
the production of John Friedrich & Brother, Cooper In- occupy her time but her doll, of which she is extremely 
stitute, New York. fond, her flower garden, and the affectionate little atten- 
The instruments manufactured by.this firm are truly tions she bestows upon her father. The character is inter- 
marvelous, the tone comparing most favorably with that estingly psychological ; a pure and guileless maiden, viginal 
of the old violins or 'cellos. One reason for this is that in education and experience. 
the makers are enthusiastic workmen, who know all there Osaka, a young, wealthy and unprincipled libertine, sees 
is to know of violins and who spare no pains to perfect Iris and desires to possess her. He confides his desire to 
every instrument which falls into their hands. There is Kyoto, procurator of the Casa Verde or Joshiwara, a Jap- 
no machine work and no careless slighting of details. A  anese institution for illicit pleasure, who plans to carry her 
‘cello made by Friedrich & Brother, upon which the var- away by stratagem; he prepares a puppet show and with 
nish was but eight days old, was recently played upon by Osaka, Dhia and other confederates, arranges it before the 
one of the most exacting and brilliant violoncellists of the house of Iris, who, at their appearance, greets with child 
world, who complimented the makers most heartily upon ish joy this apparently innocent diversion; becoming inter 
their work. This ’cello “spoke freely” and responded ested in the recital of despair and distress of the maiden, 
wonderfully to the technical onslaught made by the player, Dhia,and afterward fascinated by the serenadeof Osaka, who 
who finally performed some of the most difficult etudes impersonates Jor, Son of the Sun, she, unconsciously, in 
upon it, after having played some of Bach’s terrible spite of her father’s admonitions, wanders from the gar- 
*cello compositions. The tone was full, noble and reso- den. A dance follows, in the confusion of which Iris is 
nant, and after hearing it for a while, one was forced to seized and carried off, without the incident having attracted 
admit that in this instance the new instrument, was better the attention of the bystanders. She is taken to the Casa 
than many of the old, or very old. Verde, where she awakens to find herself robed in rich 
The artistic and finished workmanship of these Fried- vestments and becomes confused and pleased by the splen 
rich instruments make them as beautiful in appearance as_ dor of her surroundings. Osaka appears, still ‘as Jor, and 
they are in tone. enraptured with her loveliness and innocence, speaks to her 
= = se: eloquently of his passion; believing that he has awakened 
a responding sentiment, reveals himself in his true char 
Iris is startled by the vehemence of his 


Personaces:—The blind father, Giuseppe Tisci, Rubini, bass; Iris 
Ericlea Darclee, soprano; Osaka, Fernando De Lucia, tenor; Ky- 
oto, Guglielmo Carnson, baritone; Dhia, Tilde Milanesi, soprano 





Lamperti Writes. 
Editor The Musical Courier : declaration, but does not -comprehend its significance 
N your issue of November 20, pages 28 and 20, an arti- Osaka makes another passionate appeal, the result of which 
cle by Miss Emily Grant von Tetzel leads the public is only that Iris begins to tearfully bewail her doll and 
to believe that the success which Madame Marcella Sem- flowers; Osaka, disgusted, leaves her, telling Kyoto to do 
brich has achieved is due to her study of the Garcia with her as he will. 
method. As a representative of the old Italian school of Kyoto causes her to be vested as will most evidence her 
teaching I feel called upon to correct the impression that physical attractions and places her on show in the window 
these two methods are the same. of the Casa Verde; her beauty causes a sensation, and 
Aprile, Righini, Lauhiarotti, Crepentini, Velluti, Ber- Osaka, seeing her again, again becomes inflamed with the 
nanhi, Mengozzi, Duprez, &c., are some of the great Ital- desire to possess her, offering Kyoto whatever sum he may 
ian masters (who date from 1600) known as the founders demand. At this moment the blind father of Iris, having 
of the Italian method on which my method, the Lamperti, been informed that his daughter is on exhibition at the in 
is founded. Among my pupils who have achieved Euro- famous Casa Verde, comes forward. Iris, hearing his voice 
pean fame are Marcella Sembrich, Helene Hastreiter, a5 he calls her, springs to him with a cry of delight. The 
Stagno, Amalia Fossa, Emma Wiziah Harris, Zagury, 0d man, beside himself with rage, stoops, gathers mud from 
Agnes Huntington, &c. Milan was formerly my home, the street, and throws it in her face, cursing her at the same 


but I am now residing in Dresden, Laden strasse 20. time. Iris, stupefied, remains motionless for a moment, 
Pror. G. B. Lampert. then with a terrible cry, rushes to the window and throws 


‘ herself into the dreadful precipice below. 

She awakens in a field of lilies, in the agonies of death, 

A Hole Pupil. demanding the reason of her sufferings and is replied to by 

S. M. Meding, son of the well-known organist of the three voices which express the different forms of egotism 

Reformed Episcopal Church, at Madison avenue and of the persons who had influenced her fate: Osaka, Kyoto 
Fifty-fourth street, has been appointed tenor of Holy Faith and her blind father. 

Church. This is the second success from Mr. Hole’s Iris voices her wanderings thoughts, lamenting bitterly 

studio in the last month, Mr. Downie having been selected the vicissitudes of her brief existence. The Sun rises, she 

as bass soloist of St. Andrew’s Church a short time since. is warmed by its rays, forgets her pain, and amid the mur- 


acter, Pleasure. 
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ents now being booked for At Homes, Recitals and Con- 
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r 
and announced a puppet show in which will be heard a 
brutal father, Dhia his unhappy daughter, and Jor, Son of 
the Sun. The representation begins, Dhia sobbingly re- 
counts her vicissitudinous existence, seconded by the ter 
Iris becomes more and more 


mur of the awakening flowers she expires peacefully and 
joyfully in her union with Nature and the Sun. 


o.2 2 


\n audience of truly imposing proportions and elegance, 
representing the flower of Roman aristocracy, politics and 
finance, together with the greater lights of the musical cult, 
crowded the immense interior of the Teatro Costanzi to its 
utmost capacity to-night, or rather last evening, in occasion 
of the eagerly anticipated first performance of Mascagni’s 
new opera “Iris.” Many musicians were present, among 
whom were noted Puccini, Boito, Franchetti, Spinelli, Sieg 
fried Wagner, Marchetti, many directors of conservatories 


rible threats of her father 
moved and unconsciously, in her sympathy for the un 
lowing serenade: 

fortunate Dhia, draws nearer. Jar sings to Dhia the fol 


Apri la tua finestra!--Jor son io 

Che venego al tuo chiamar, povera Dhia 

Apri la tua finestra al raggio mio! 

Apri il tuo cor a mia calda malia, &c 
which, simple and melodious, sung with mezzo voce by 
Osaka, is after much applause finally repeated. This 
melody will probably 
somewhat in theatrical effect; 
Dhia and Iris is effective 
Kyoto circles about, hat in hand, and thus succeeds in 
attracting the attention of the others, while several of his 


All depart, leav 


and others. 

At 8:30 precisely Queen Margherita, with the Prince and 
Princess of Naples, and the Duke of Aosta, entered the 
royal proscenium box, and at the same moment Mascagni 
rushed to the director’s chair and immediately the “Marcia 
Reale” was intoned, followed by applause to the royalty 
and afterward to Mascagni. The lights are lowered and 
the stage is in complete obscurity, which, although Mascagni ing the blind father alone, who, however, continues to 
converse, until not having response, he discovers the ab 
sence of Iris; his cries attract the attention of neighbors, 


become popular, though lacking 
the succeeding insieme of 
A character dance is begun; 


confederates seize lris and carry her off. 


has signaled the commencement of the prelude, gives rise 
o a general discussion in the gallery, which continues for 
several minutes; it is finally subdued and the prelude again 
begun. Mascagni, who directs in person, though apparently 
is much moved, probably by the foregoing incident, as the 
nervous twitching of the lips betrays the force of the nerv- 
ous tension he is undergoing. 

rhe soft murmur of the strings announces the com- 


who, in their search, find a note left by Kyoto, which says 
that Iris is in the Yoshiwara, or house of illicit pleasure 
In the entire latter part the orchestration is admirably 
effective. 

Preceded by a symphonic inscription of ambient de 
strains of a 


veloping into the melancholy dirge-like 


mencement of the symphony, scarcely audible at first, melody hummed with closed teeth, by accompanying he 
being conducted by the violoncelli and viole, then carried 
to the violins, with a brief interlude of the harp, continued 
The stage from utter darkness now 


self on the “samisen,” by one of the maids, the scene is 
laid in a sumptuous apartment in the Casa Verde. Iris 
sleeps on a couch in the centre, surrounded by several 
maidens. Iris awakens, she is leit alone, and delightedly 
comments upon the beauty of the surrounding objects, 
which: takes the form of monologue, lacking, however, in 
Osaka re 


turns, still in the character of Jor, and addresses her with 


again by the violins. 
begins to brighten with the rising sun, and as it gains in 
power the instrumentation augments in depth and rich- 
ness until it bursts forth in the full magnificence of the 
Hymn to the Sun,” with its finale in re major, a motive 
of surpassing beauty, developed with the full orchestra 


melodic charm, and therefore of little effect 
and chorus, original in form and character, and the whole passionate desire: 
of a symphonic wealth of tone coloring truly and im- 
it reaches its climax most effect 


Oh, come al tuo sottile 
pressively stupendous; Corpo s’aggira 
ively and is greeted with a thundering applause, which 
visibly affected, rises several times to acknowl 


E s’informa di te la flessuasa 
Notturna vesta! &c 
Mascagni, 


dge, the frantic insistence of which and the clamorous which Iris, ingenuous child, does not comprehend, but 


recognizes, however, the voice of the presumed Jor 


cries of “bis” simply compel its repetition. Again the 
. . at © 8 @ wis ’ ee 6 6 
house trembles with the applause which reaches the Conoseo questa voce! Io gia l'udii 
\ 1 f tl TI lien h felt the mag In ogui sua parola si rivela’ * * * 
DO Ss Siasm - nce as > > c » ° =» - 
unc ri enthusiasn 1e audience a € € g E’la voce di Jori E’Jor * * * E’Jor! 


netic influence of genius. 

The scene is laid in the outskirts of a city, with moun- 
In front is the house and garden of 
She appears on the threshold 


The melody continues to develop a more prominent 
; form; Osaka announces the deceit of the comedy, and de 
tains in the distance. pe » 

é . Pleasure’; Iris, 
the blind father of Iris 


ind recounts a dream which has disturbed her slumbers: 


clares himself 
startled, remembers the impression of terror received by 


the personification of 


. the illustration on a screen she had seen as an infant: 
Ho fatto un triste sogno pauroso 
, Un di (ero piccina) 
It is the recital of an innocent maiden of a dream Al tempio- 
wherein her doll was depicted as ill and threatened by vidi un bonzo 
terrible monsters, which the rising of the sun caused to A un paravento 
on ; . tutto fatto z bol 
disappear. The melody is simple and refreshing and con- ane Tae 6 Ges 


tains the motive which dominates a great part of the 


Sciorinare il vemale d'un mistero, &c 
- The recital is original and effective in its treatment, aug 
opera, especially in the second act, and is lyrically of 
. é . . menting in its intensity, until the dramatic climax is 
great charm. Osaka and Kyoto appear at a short dis- 


. . ; reached at: 
tance and the former, seeing Iris, becomes desirous of 


Quella piovra e il Piacere—piovra e la morte! 


possessing her, and between them plan her abduction 
Che scene changes with the advent of a number of washer- 
girls, who have come to the stream to begin their daily 
toil. Warmed by the genial rays of the sun they sing the 


Ihe latter part is warmly applauded and is repeated 
Osaka’s appeal 
Or dammi il braccio tuo—braccio di nave e avorio! &« 
passionate and melodious is also repeated after great ap 


following pastoral 
plause. The innocent mind of Iris, unable to comprehend or 


Al rio! al rio! 
E’il plenini;—al rio! &c respond to the voluptuous appeal of Osaka, she reverts 


tearfully to her father, home and flowers. Oskaka leaves 
Kyoto resolves to place her on exhibition, 


a character sketch at once gracious, elegant and artistic. 
(nd Iris, absorbed in watering her flowers, abstractedly her in disgust 


sings: as is the custom. She is vested as most will enhance her 


In pure stille—gaie scintille personal charms and placed in view of the passersby An 


Scende la vita, &c admiring crowd gathers; Osaka returns; his passion for 


contrasted with her father, who, seated on the terrace, Iris reawakens with renewed force, and desperately he 
murmurs simultaneously his prayers. This page, though 
passed unnoticed by the audience, is melodically delight- 
fully pure and simple, the insieme being original and 


leaps into the room, again imploring Iris: 
iris, ancor, ancor ti voglio! 
Dammi Il'immenso ciel di tue carezze 
In the midst of this frenzied outburst the voice of the 
blind father is heard, Iris joyfully rushes to meet him, the 


musicianly 
Osaka and Kyoto, dressed as mountebanks, approach 
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Her Majesty's Grenadier Guards, 


father fearfully respinges her, stooping, gathers mud inom 
the street and furiously hurls it in her face, cursing her 
ihe scene which succeeds is described thusly 























































































meanwhile, 
by the libretto: “Then a cry 
eyes of the maiden passes the strange light of a terribie 


-briei, supreme—then in the 


thought; and Iris, strong—a new Iris—transiormed, tuil 
of energy and will, repels Kyoto, who is near her, and runs 
to the window (overlooking the precipice) which Kyoto 
had shortly belore menacingiy shown her, and in vain 
Usaka, who had divined, tries to prevent her, clasping 
her desperately—there runs |ris and she throws herseil 


there—where there is the vampire Death, and the cur 
tain end of everything, of every thought, of every sorrow 

In the few pages of the duet between Iris and Kyoto the 
music loses at times its symphonic iorm and becomes 
melodious, catabile, and vocally effective, because ol a 
more flowing vein of melody. In several paris, as 1 have 
noted, there was much applause, earned by the musicianly 
temper of the whole as well as isolated melodic ettects 
At the finish enthusiastic applause resulting in ten recalls 
ior Mascagni and the artists 

In the third act the curtain rises on the darkness of 
night, the orchestration commenting with muted strings 
on the sad fate of Iris. The scene represents the foot ol 
the precipice into which Iris has thrown herself. The 
music changes characteristically, ushering in a band of 
ragpickers. One oi the band sings a weird sort of “Elogio 
ella Luna,” interrupted by the chatter of his companions 
Attracted by the rich vestment of Iris the ragpickers ap 
proach with the intent of despoiling her of it; she moves, 
they are startled and disappear The voices of Osaka, 
Kyoto and the blind father, 


Avarice and Selfishness, are heard lamenting their indi 


symbolical of Pleasure, 


vidual loss. Iris regains consciousness and voices het 
Che Sun 
begins to rise, the motive of the Sun in the prelude again 


dreams and the pain of her fevered imagination 
predominates, a motive at once majestic and beautiful 
Nature begins to awaken. Iris is surrounded on all sides 


by the lilies of which her name is symbolical, which 
open and expand to the warming rays of the golden orb 
\ scene most fantastic, strange, symbolical, with a wealth 
of orchestration truly gorgeous. Iris expires, crying to 
the Sun, the deity she worships 
ru sol non m'abbandoni! 
A em tu vien riposo al tuo raggik 
Riposo mella luce 
Aure di cant Mari di splendori 
Plaghe, cieli di flori! pas 
At the fall of the curtain six recalls 


> > * 


Chat this new evidence of the genius of Pietro Mascagni 
will be generally admired | am convinced, but that the un 
doubted success it attained at this first representation will 
be universally duplicated | do not feel competent to pass 
judgment upon, after having heard it but the once. Mas 
cagni 1s progressive, he has the fire and that restless desire 
for creation which denote true genius. In this new “Iris 
he demonstrates this fact most conclusively. Even though 
Iris’ may be susceptible to criticism from various points 
of view, it nevertheless shows an enormous progress over 
his preceding works; he is struggling to attain his ideal 
the diversity of subject in his various works evidence this; 
glance casually over the list and it will appear of itself 


Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ “Amico Fritz, Guglielmo Rat 


cliff,” “I Rantzau,”’ “Silvano,” “Zanetto,"’ and now this 
Iris.” 
Pondering over the salient points of this new opera 


which is certainly an acquisition to contemporaneous op 
eratic production, it seems to me to bespeak the evidence 
of Mascagni’s sincerity of purpose in the struggle for an 
ideal; his mastery of symphonical effects obtained with a 
wonderful facility and originality in the manipulation of the 
materials of harmonization carries conviction with it. This 
wonderful prelude, with the grandeur and magnitude of its 
‘Inno al Sole,” enthuses, and demands admiration. Unfor 
tunately the inconsistencies in this fantastical story of im 
aginary Japanese life are frequent and fatal to a continuous 


musical edifice. Hoping to obliterate these various weak 


nesses, Mascagni has recurred, possibly too frequently, to 
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12 
symbology and mysticism; his ideal was before him like an 
ever vanishing myth; at times it seems as though he would 
have rejoined it, but again it passed from sight. 

But is he to be blamed for having tried to rise above the 
level his librettist had given him? I do not think so. I do 
not mean to say that it would not have been improved if he 
had remained within the limits of the mediocrity of the li- 
bretto, with its protagonist of tender ingenuousness, whose 
greatest passion is for a doll; who is innocent and remains 
so because her childish imagination is too feeble to compre- 
hend the significance of a vigorous passion, let alone the 
immorality of the one in question. 

Perhaps I have already expressed too much or more than 
is warranted by the one hearing of an opera, which, though 
it may be somewhat imperfect, is still too potent a creation 
to be judged without mature consideration. I believe Mas- 
cagni to be a genius; it seems to me that such a belief is 
reasonable; but I also believe that his musical capacity has 
not yet reached its maturity. When the day arrives that 
Mascagni shall be in full possession of his resources we 
may expect something super-extraordinary. 

The execution, confided to such artists as Darclée, De 
Lucia, Caruson and Tisci-Rubini, was naturally excellent, 
and the orchestra under the direction of the composer most 


satisfactory. Jos. SmMitH 


About Musical People. 

John Wiegand, one of the leading musicians in the 
South and who has been a resident of Augusta, Ga., for 
many years, is now a fixture in Savannah. Mr. Wiegand 
is not only a fine organist and violinist, but also a com- 
poser of much merit 

+ * * 

The Wyoming (N. Y.) Club was organized recently 
with these officers: M. Torpey, president; Mrs. M, Tor- 
pey, vice-president; Miss Maud Mitchell, secretary and 
treasurer. The club already has a large membership. 

* * * 


Mrs. Ole Bull, who has been spending a year in India, 
studying Indian philosophy, is about to return to Cam- 


bridge, Mass 
a . 7 


W. D. Halle and Charles Dopf, two of the foremost mu- 
sicians of Colorado Springs, Col., have been giving a 
series of popular concerts. 

** * 

A string quartet was organized in Warren, Ohio, last 
week. It is made up of W. J. Rowe, Frank Barnes, John 
King and Charles Herring. 

a 

The Waco Conservatory of Music, Waco, Tex., is doing 
good work. It is one of the most liberally supported 
schools of music in the Lone Star State. 

Ae "@ 

Albertus Shelley, the New York violinist, gave a re- 
cital in Binghamton, N. Y., recently and scored a suc- 
cess. 


*- * # 


Miss Effie Van Valkenburg, one of the leading pianists 
and teachers of Grand Rapids, Mich., gave a pupils’ re- 
cital there, December 4. 

* o . 

The Fortnightly Club, of St. Joseph, Mo., considered 
John Sebastian Bach at its last meeting and gave a number 
of his works. 

eo @ ss 

The Clara Schumann Club is a prosperous musical or- 

ganization of Findlay, Ohio. 
*** 

Miss Dolce Grossmayer gave recently in Denver, Col., 

a song recital of original songs. 
* . > 


The residents of Duluth, Minn., have been treated re- 
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cently to a series of orchestral concerts by Flaaten’s Con- 
cert Orchestra. 
* * * 

The Madrigal Club, of Utica, N. Y., gave an excellent 
concert there December 5. 

2s = 

Samuel Burbank, one of the favorite baritone singers of 
Atlanta, Ga., gave a recital there recently under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Club. He was assisted by Oscar 
Pappenheimer, an amateur violoncellist of great ability. 

*- * * 

George Bruch has been re-elected director of the Phil- 

harmonic Orchestral Association, of Memphis, Tenn. 
* * * 

Sol Marcusson, the Louisville, Ky., violinist, has ac- 
quired the Stradivarius violin which was formerly owned 
by Remenyi. 

* *+ * 

The Orpheus Club, of Paterson, N. J., has begun its fifth 

season in a prosperous condition. 
e &-< 

William Richards, the basso of Knoxville, Tenn., gave a 

successful concert in Chattanooga last week. 
* os * 

At a Wagner recital given last week by the Women’s 
Musical Club, of Columbus, Ohio, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Gemiinder were the soloists. 


Charles Bigelow Ford is giving a series of organ recitals 

in Dover, N. J. 
> 6 © 

Mrs. Emma Rathbone Carpenter is giving a series of 

Wagner lectures in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
* * * 

The Westminster Choir, of St. Joseph, Mo., under the 
direction of F. F. Beale, gave Spohr’s “Last Judgment,” 
December 9. The principal singers were: Miss Hannah 
Cundill, soprano; Mrs. W. E. Burnett, contralto; Carl 
Chesmore, tenor, and R. H. Parland, bass. 

a 

J. Benton Tipton gave an organ recital in Troy, N. Y., 

last week, assisted by A. Matlocks, tenor. 
* * * 

The new organ in the First Presbyterian Church, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., was dedicated last Wednesday. George Sey- 
mour Beachwood, manager of the Utica Conservatory of 
Music, gave a fine program and showed the instrument to 
the best advantage. Enrico Cambobello, the baritone 
singer, and Miss Holley, soprano, assisted. 

* * * 

The Houston Saengerbund, of Houston, Tex., gave a con- 
cert December 9. 

* of ” 

The first concert of the Oneida Vocal Club, Oneida, 
N. Y., took place last Tuesday night, under the direction of 
Thomas Ward. The principal soloist was Miss Olive Mead, 
the Boston violinist. 

** * 

Miss Mamie Gilbert, one of the leading teachers of 
Rushville, Ind., gave the fifth annual recital of her pupils 
last week. 

*« . . 

The Illinois Lyric Quartet and Concert Company, of 

Bunker Hill, Ill., is giving concerts with success. 
*_ * * 

Charles H. Elwell, the organist, assisted by Miss Alyce 
B. Woolery, violinist, and Miss Ella P. Marts, soprano, 
gave an organ recital in Bridgeton, N. J., last week. The 
Bridgeton newspapers praise the performance highly. 

** * 

Rowland D. Williams, a successful teacher in Memphis, 
Tenn., gave a pupils’ song recital recently which attracted 
a large audience. Those who participated were Misses 
Helen Kelly, Sarah Newsom, Nellie Stovall, Emma 
Adams, Rose Magevney, Mary Mhoon and Mrs. S. T. 





Carnes, and Messrs. W. A. Edwards, D. B. Newsom and 
N. T. Jefferson. The accompanists were Messrs. William 
Saxby and A. A. Tobias. 

* * * 

A concert was given in Memphis, Tenn., recently by 
the Willing Circle of the King’s Daughters of that city. 
Those who took part were: Mrs. Carey Anderson, Mrs 
Charies P. J. Mooney, A. John Mundy, George Gerbig 
and Miss Clyde Dyche. 

¥ *” * 

The Liederkranz Society, of Columbus, Ohio, gave its 
first concert of the winter last Sunday week under the di 
rection of T. H. Schneider. A well-chosen program was 
presented to a large audience. 

7 cod * 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, of Cleveland, Ohio, which 

was formerly a powerful organization, is to be revived. 
a * * 

The Schubert Vocal Society, of Newark, N. J., gave an 
excellent production of Haydn’s “Creation” last Friday 
night in the Auditorium in that city 

- * * 

\ concert last Wednesday night was given by the lead- 
ing musicians of Williamsport, Pa. Those who took part 
were: Mrs. Arthur McEwen, Trevette B. Maffett, Ray- 
mond Greenwood, Mrs. Lydia Koenig, Mrs. W. C. Hull, 
Mrs. W. Ernest Hand, James Hawley, Olie Diebert, 
Misses Bessie Irvin, Maizy Gundrum, Annie Myrick, Ger- 


trude Kolb 
. ” * 


Miss Emma Lore, daughter of Chief Justice Lore, of 
Wilmington, Del., repeated a lecture on “Tannhauser” to 
the members of the Woman’s Club, of Media, Pa., last 
Thursday evening. 

+ - * 

The pupils of the High School, in Helena, Mon., have 
organized a symphony orchestra. At the orchestra’s first 
concert, given last week, the First Symphony of Bee- 
thoven and several smaller orchestral works were played 

. . 7 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was sung in Omaha, Neb., re 
cently by a chorus of sixty and the following soloists 
Clementine De Vere, soprano; Miss Eleanor Broadfoot, 
contralto; George Mitchell, tenor, and Augustus Dado, 
basso. The performance was conducted by R. Sapio 

* * ” 

Mrs. S. T. Hendrickson gave a lecture-recital in 

Wichita, Kan., recently 
. * * 

The Spokane Ladies’ Quartet, of Spokane, Wash., has 
been organized for concert work. The club is com 
posed of Miss Alice Hurrah, Mrs. M. E. Puffer, Miss 
McDowell and Miss Mary Hannah 

* * - 

A number of musicians of Winona, Minn., have or 
ganized a union and elected the following officers: Presi 
dent, J. C. Arndt; vice-president, Theodore George; 
secretary, J. H. Benz; treasurer, Edward Fakler; trustees, 
George G. Fischer, Peter Liver and Chris Clausen 

* * * 

The Orpheus Club, of Salt Lake City, Utah, gave a suc 
cessful concert last Thursday night. The club was as 
sisted by Day Williams, violoncellist, and Glenn Hall, 
tenor. 

* * +. 

One of the most meritorious music societies of Charles 
ton, S. C., is the Excelsior Glee Club, which is under the 
direction of Otto Muller, a thorough and exacting musi- 
cian. The club’s concert, December 8, was a success. 

> + 7 

The Binghamton Choral Club, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
has begun its fourth season. 

* * » 

The Cecelia Music Club, of New Bloomfield, Pa., is 
giving a series of concerts. 
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BERLIN OFFICE, THE MUSICAL COURIER | 
BERLIN, December 4, 1898. { 


BOUT a year ago I had a visit from a young man 
A bore startling resemblance to Anton 
Rubinstein that when he entered the room I went toward 
him with outstretched hand in the expectation of saluting 


After a formal bow, the 


who such a 


a son of the great dead pianist 
young man handed to me a letter of introduction from a 
this I learned that his name 
zanto—Theodor Szanto—and 


friend, and from 
Rubinstein, but 
that he did not come from St 


mutual 





was not 
Petersburg, but from Buda- 
pest 

I was a bit disappointed, and this disappointment grew 
still further, when the my invitation, 
sat down to perform for me the Bach Chromatic Fantasia 


young man, upon 


and Fugue, for, of course, he was a pianist, but not a 
Rubinstein 

A week ago to-day, when I was walking over from 
Linkstrasse 17 to Linkstrasse 42 (Bechstein Hall), in order 
to attend a piano recital of a certain Szanto, I was not 
aware of the fact that I was to hear the same pseudo- 
Rubinstein, until I saw his dark, shaggy mane and his 
protruding cheek bones, together with the strongly char- 
acteristic profile of the personage seated at the concert 
grand He performed the same and eternal chromatic 
fantasia and fugue, but in far different style, and this time 
I recognized that I had before me a rising talent, but not 
yet a developed one 

I learned later on that the young man from Budapest 
had used the interval to study with Busoni, and the tui- 
tion of this great pedagogue and master had done wonders 
in the way of transformation Perhaps the program of 
Mr. Szanto, which besides Bach contained only the names 
(A flat sonata, op. 110), Brahms (inter 
mezzo, A major; rhapsody, G minor: romanza, F major) 
and the Liszt B minor sonata, was still a trifle too am- 

Especially in the Beethoven sonata the con- 
was at and the dynamics 
changed all the time from ultra pianissimo to ultra for 


of Beethoven 


bitious. 


ception moments whimsical 


tissimo without mezzo tinto gradations; but on the whole 


there seemed to me little doubt that Szanto is in reality - 


a strong musical and pianistic talent who some day may 


yet turn out to be a Rubinstein 


* * * 


At the concert of Miss Lena Krull, from Leipsic, which 
took place at the Singakademie on the same evening, the 
factor was 


most important and the only really musical 


Baron Ferdinand von Liliencrow, from Dresden, the 


ran 
































violoncellist, of the Petri Quartet, and so excellent an 
artist that it is to be regretted that he does not make 
music his profession, but remains satisfied with the posi- 
tion of a very modest and retiring amateur 

He performed, accompanied by the Philharmonic Or 
chestra, under Rebiczek’s direction, the exceedingly diffi- 
cult and equally ungrateful Rubinstein ‘cello concerto in 
Liliencrow has made a 


A minor, of which Freiherr von 


new Bearbeitung, which much ‘cello maessig, 


viz., much better adapted for the instrument than the orig 
inal. 


is 


more 


The work contains very great beauties, especially 


in the F major andante, which is a real gem of Rubin 
stein melodic invention. Some slight changes in the 
rather slovenly orchestration have benefited the score, and 
the Rubinstein concerts in this edition may be 
recommended to ’cellists with a big technic and tone. Both 
Freiheer von Liliencrow possesses, and besides he has 


charm as well as grace, which qualities he had a chance 
to display in two smaller pieces, “An Album Leaf” by 
Popper, and a pretty ballet air by Gabriel-Marie 

The concert giver herself, a Leipsic lady and pupil of 
Miss Goetz, of that city, showed no remarkable qualities 
Her soprano voice is negative in quality and small in 
Adam's 
somewhat antiquated variations on a theme by Mozart, was 
so uneven and full of holes, that the first flutist part of 
to 


range, and her coloratura, as employed in now 


the Philharmonic Orchestra, had hard work 


with the lady the flute obligato part 


execute 


The fourth Philharmonic concert under Nikisch’s di- 
rection was the most enjoyable one so far given in Berlin 
this season both at the 
concert and the public rehearsal, and the greatest as well as 
most genuine enthusiasm prevailed. After the close of the 
Tschaikowsky Fifth Symphony (the E minor one) the ap 
plause was so furious that it took the shape of a perfect ova- 
tion, and Arthur Nikisch, as is his generous habit, made the 


He bade them rise in a body and ac- 


The hall was absolutely sold out 


orchestra share in it. 
knowledge the compliment by a bow to the audience 

In reality this was the finest reproduction of a symphony 
I ever heard, even under Nikisch, and I doubt very much 
whether in this specialty of interpreting the works of 
Tschaikowsky he has a rival in this wide world. The or 
chestra follows his slightest suggestions and his most fanci 
ful intentions with absolute certainty and wunerring pre- 
cision. Indeed so fine is now the discipline in the Phil 


harmonic Orchestra, and its entire composition so homo 
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geneous that it seems almost a pity that the Royal Orchestra 
was able to entice away from this body of artists one of its 
best members, the first horn. But then the Royal Orchestra 
is really and has been for a long time in need of a first-class 
Breuer will probably 
There 


horn player, and the circumspect Mr 
soon find a good remplacant for the lost member 
are as good fish in the ocean as ever were caught 
The Tschaikowsky Symphony this time formed the first 
part of the program, and this was a very desirable change 
from the usual mode, as everybody, players as well as listen 
ers, was fresh and equal to the task of giving and receiving 
the impressions this noble work is bound to make 
mixed nature 
The first 


The second half of the program was of a 
and brought two soloists as well as two novelties 
to nor any longer to 


of these solosists is no novelty you 


Berlin. It is the Paris baritone, Jean Lassalle, who sang an 
aria from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” and one from Massenet's 
‘Hérodiade.”” He displayed the qualities of fluent and ele 
gant delivery, for which he is well known, and it can also 
not be denied that he is an artist of noble musical instincts 
but his once rich and mellow baritone voice sounded rather 
hollow and threadbare in the vast hall of the Philharmonic 
and in the beginning of the Meyerbeer aria I noticed what 
done before Lassalle, a deviation from the 


I had never in 


right pitch. His success with the audience was, however, a 
fair, if ont exactly an overwhelming, one 

Much greater, and deservedly so, was that of Alexander 
Petschnikoff, the Russian violinist 
of the 
concertsttick, 
I had work 
house of Hermann Wolff 
with Manager Victor Thrane and Petschnikoff 
an 


He performed the first 


novelty program, a new violin concerto, or rather 


in one movement, by Jules Conus, of Moscow, 


heard the before privately at the hospitable 


where I spent an evening together 


with his 


charming American wife new concerto was then 


‘tried on the dogs,”’ to use Americanism, and it found 


universal favor. This impression of having heard an impor 
tant addition to the not very large concert literature for the 
violin was strengthened when I heard the new concerto per 
formed with orchestra. It is a very interesting, well worked 
and original work, which, especially in the slow movement 
is full of a tender, rather melancholy, Slavic mood that is 
No better 


for it than Petschnikoff, with his beautiful, sweet and always 


fascinating interpreter could have been found 


pure tone and his smooth, finished style of playing. He wa 
several times recalled after the performance and finally 
brought with him upon the platform the composer of the 
concerto Jules Conus, concertmaster of the Moscow 
Imperial Music Society's orchestra, a still young man, who 


in the course of next week will give here a concert at which 
he will likewise play this new work 


The other novelty and final number of the interesting and 


this time not too lengthy was Felix Draeseke's 


“Festival” Overture, op. 65, in D major 


program 
It was written by 
order of the city of Dresden, capital of Saxony, and resi 
dence of the King, for the occasion of His Majesty's sev 
entieth birthday and twenty-fifth jubliee anniversary of his 
As a piece d'occasion | tind it a 


composition 


promotion to the throne 


well-worked and decidedly not 


and I am therefore at a loss to understand the strong oppo 


uninteres ing 


sition with which it met in some quarters of the hall. Cer 


tainly nobody could take offense at the employment of the 


“Heil Dir un Siegerkranz” hymn, nor yet the clever and very 


appropriate theme of the well-known romanza of Ivanhoe 


“Wer ist der Ritter hochgeehet,” from Marschner’s “Tem 


plar und Juedin.” If the themes of Draeseke’s own contri 


bution to the jubilee overture are perhaps a trifle less im 
portant or original than the one invented by Marschner. th 


work, as a whole, is well written, excellent in form and fa 


ture and the effort of an honest, painstaking musician 
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thoven night, contains the “Pastoral” and the Ninth Sym- 
phonies. 
* * * 

On Tuesday night I heard first at the Hotel de Rome 
concert room next to an unimportant mezzo-soprano 
singer named Elsa Kaemmerer, a surprisingly good vio- 
linist.. His name is Johannes Miersch and he is no 
stranger to some of you, as he was some four or five years 
ago a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Miersch is still a comparatively young man who with 
seemingly excellent musical qualities combines a_ fine 
technic and a good, healthy tone upon the fiddle. He per- 
formed first a valuable and very pretty suite in F major 
by F. Ries, which deserves to be more rrequently heard. 
Then he gave some home made, but not homely, pieces 
by P. Th. Miersch, who, I believe, lives in New York, 
and finally I heard from Mr. Miersch in virile style a 
rather sweeping performance of the Bach Chaconne. The 
artist was well received by the audience and well treated 
by the critics 

” * * 

\nother violinist whom I heard on the same evening is 
ne new comer, but a well-known and mucn appreciated 
personage in Berlin musical life. I mean Prof. Gustav 
Hollaender, the head of the Stern Conservatory and an 
equally good violinist as he is a competent director and a 
fine pedagogue. The only performance of his I could 
witness was that of Max Bruch’s melodious A major ro- 
manza for violin, which elicited a strong round of ap 
plause from the audience 

The public was equally generous to a young baritone, 
Alexander Heinemann, who gave the concert in question 
He has a good voice and intelligent delivery, but his vocal 
equipments still need further development toward the 
purely technical side of singing, as at present he is not al 
ways able to carry out to the fullest his good musical 
intentions, Mr. Heinemann’s program offered some nov 
elties, of which the two Lieder “Alleins” and “Abend 
dammerung,” by James Rothstein, are rather interesting. 
The second one of the two was redemanded. A similar 
pleasant fate, however, befell also Hans Herman's ‘‘Sere- 
nade,” which in my estimation did not deserve it, and the 
same young composer's new ballad “In meines Vater’s 
Garien” is as meaningless in text as it is vapid in music. 
Hans Herman through overproductiveness and lack of 
judgment has quickly reached the end of his not very long 
rope of musical invention. He seems entirely and irre- 
deemably ausgeschrieben 

Much better I liked an unpretentious little Lied (still 
in manuscript) entitled “Herz was willst du,” by R. Wus- 
tandt. which wound up the program and after the singing 
of which the concert giver had to supplement the even- 
ing’s menu with several encore numbers. Conraad V. 
Bos accompanied finely 

em @ 

| only attended the opening portion of Mr. de Sicard’s 
concert, because this violinist from Kiew, who has been 
extensively treated in these columns by Mr. von Ende, 
performed a sonata for piano and violin in A major by 
César Franck. He has been dubbed the Belgian Brahms 
and IT wanted to see whether I could not through re- 
peated hearing convince myself of his greatness as a com- 


. ee ON Pe 


poser. To be candid I must confess that this sonata made 
me like him less than ever. How anybouy can tind in it 
even a bare suggestion of Brahms I cannot comprehend 
I found in it nothing but a very labored and uninterest- 
ing, mit den Haaren herbeigezogenes merely mechanica 
treatment of themes sugested and in some instances actual- 
ly purloined from Wagner's “Tristan und Isolde.” It is 
just the sort of music that is apt to make me fidgety and 
irascible, because it is so pretentious and at the same time 
so gelogen, hollow and empty. 

Miss Marie Panthés played the piano part in a prepon- 
derating manner, wich was all the more noticeable, as her 
partner was so very weak 

i 2 

Somewhat mismanaged was the concert of two Ameri- 
can artists given at the Architects’ Building on that same 
evening. The affair had been given into the hands of the 
Cavour agency in London and they, instead of making 
arrangements with a reliable Beriin concert direction, had 
handed it over to Mr. Leopold, in Stuttgart, who always 
manages things from a distance He saddled the two 
\merican ladies, entirely inexperienced in Germany, with 
a mediocre court pianist from the beautiful capital of 
Wiirtemberg. This third lady usurped a good portion of 
the program in playing very unadroitly the entire Schu 
mann “Etudes Symphoniques,” the Liszt ‘Liebestraume” 
and a long Polonaise by Nicodé 
her for all this if she had accompanied weil, but also in 


I might have forgiven 


this important function she was of no use, let alone of 
support to our fair countrywomen. Any one of the half 
a dozen good accompanists in Berlin would have done 
the thing better, would not have taken the time of the 
audience with poor solo performances and would have 
been no extra expense to the concert givers 

These were Miss Edith Martin, virtuoso upon the harp, 
and Miss Regina de Sales, a concert and operatic soprano 
Miss Martin, who is still very young and very good look 
ing, especially in her snowy Grecian concert costume, 
and, when seated before or rather behind a fine new 
Erard harp, plays her instrument with great skill, and it 
is not exactly her fault if the results achieved are not al- 
ways adequate with her efforts. The harp is upon the 
“orchestral canvas” what the halo around the saint's head 
is upon the glorious canvases of the ancient master 
painters It is beautiful and brilliant in color and effect 
But this very scintillating and always equally brilliant but 
whimpering and simpering instrument, becomes tedious 
and monotonous when used as a solo instrument, and 
when, as it did last Wednesday night, and as it most 
always does, it gets out of tune, then the harp becomes 
a nuisance. This is not saying anything against Miss 
Martin’s performances, but only against the harp 
itself, for the young lady did her level best, and showed 
both taste and skill in the selection and execution of her 
solos, among which was a romanza dedicated to her by 
her teacher, Prof. Zamara, from the Vienna Conservatory, 
of which institute Miss Martin is a first-prize graduate. 

Miss Regina de Sales is, as her name seems to indi 
cate, of Spanish descent, but she looks and is in style a 
typical American singer. In her vocal make-up she com 
bines the American facility for coloratura with the deeper 
color and more intense feeling of Southern climes. Thus, 








she sang the “Non mi dir” aria from “Don Giovanni” and 
some German Lieder by Lassen, Schubert and Brahms, 
with telling effect and excellent pronunciation, despite the 
fact that she seemed suffering from excessive nervousness 
Among her further selections were a charming little song, 
“If IT But Knew,” by Wilson G. Smith, and Max Spicker’s 
suggestive lied, “Shall I Wed Thee?” 
** * 

My Thursday night I divided up between concert halls 
and the Royal Opera House. 

First I attended at the Hotel de Rome an exhibition of 
Janko claviature playing, given by Paul Schnackenburg 
Neither in the Chopin A flat ballad, nor yet in the Liszt 
“Bearbeitung” of the Schubert “Wanderer” fantasia was 
this artist able to demonstrate the real advantages of the 
Janko keyboard. And the Janko keyboard has advan 
tages, especially in big chord and orchestral arrange 
ments playing, but they will never outweigh the difficul 
ties it offers in other respects, for it makes other things 
which are quite simple on the regular keyboard very 
complicated to play. I never did believe, nor ever shall 
believe, in the future of the Janko keyboard, but if anybody 
wants to convince me at all he must surely be a better 
performer and a better pianist than Mr. Schnackenburg, 
who took everything at a snail’s tempo, and who pounded 
the excellent Ibach concert grand with a Janko keyboard 
most unmercifully 

* * * 


A much more fleet-fingered pianist is Miss Frida Kind 
ler, a young lady from Rotterdam, scarcely eighteen years 
of age, and a pupil of Oscar Raif. She went through 
the final Satz of the Beethoven E flat concerto with ap 
parent ease, and she showed equally great pianistic talent 
in the overcoming of the difficulties in Schumann's Abegg 
minor, and the 


variations, the “Revolution” study in C 
study on black keys by Chopin, as well as the B minor 
Capriccio Brillante by Mendelssohn. In a superficial way 
this playing was all very enticing and very promising 
There can also be no doubt that the young lady has 
been very well taught. What her teacher, however, could 
not give her and what seemed entirely lacking was tem 
perament and deeper musical feeling. Whether the gifted 
young artist will ever attain these is hard to foretell, but | 
should not like to deny it 

She was very successful with her friendly audience and 
gave no less than three encores, the Paganini-Schumann 
study in E major, the Moszkowski “Etincelles’” and the 
little prelude in G by Chopin 

ov @ 


Apropos of the above mentioned “Abegg”’ variations 
a very wee but exceedingly talented young lady from New 
York writes to me: “Abegg you not to risk any more 
of your brilliant puns in the paper, or you will be cap 
tured and compelled to take a three years’ course of play 
ing Liszt rhapsodies on a Virgil clavier.””. The punish- 
ment threatened is as severe as it it just 

* 7 * 


From the Singakademie I walked over to the Royal 
Opera House, and after so much piano playing regaled 
my ears and nerves with the greater portion of the sec 
ond and entire third act of “Die Gétterdimmerung.” 
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which is the only part of the “Nibelungenring” which I 
could attend of last week’s complete repetition of the 
cycle 

I found much to admire in Mrs. Senger-Bettaque’s im- 
personation of the womanly and loving Briinnhilde. I 

ked her most, however, in the fierce outbreak of pas- 
sion and the oath she swears upon the point of the spear 
On the whole, however, and although her voice held out 
to the very last moment of the self-immolation scene, | 
preferred her Isolde, vocally as well as histrionically, to 
her Brinnhilde. 

Ernst Kraus surprised me with the fine, but musically 
not very mellow, delivery of the narration of Siegfried’s 
deeds. He has a strong, good voice, but if he does not 
handle it with more carefulness I predict that it will wan- 
der the way of the late Max Alvary’s voice. 

Moedlinger as Hagen was in good voice, but Fried- 
richs as Alberich, the other “guest” in the cast, was so 
hoarse that he became almost inaudible. 

The three Rhinedaughters had some serious disagree- 
ments regarding the pitch, but under Dr. Muck’s guid- 
ance the performance as a whole, especially as far as the 
main body, the orchestra, was concerned, was excellent 

ee 


Also last night I spent at the Royal Opera House, and 
this time I confess to an unalloyed pleasure. I went with 
a headache and in not the best of spirits, but when I left 
the royal old building my headache was gone and I was 
in good humor. There is no better remedy in the world 
for a headache and the cure of a Weltschmerz than a 
good performance of that greatest, most fascinating, most 
spirited, most geistreich, most sprudelnd and most mas 
terly of all modern operatic creations, the “Falstaff” of 
Verdi. And such a performance of it as we had last night! 
It was glorious; it was superb, and I have heard nothing 
better or more finished since I have been in Berlin 

The cast was an excellent one, and everybody in it did 
his utmost toward a perfect and well rounded ensemble 
The Berlin artists are never better than when they come in 
contact and also in competition with an illustrious guest 
Such a “guest” we had at the Royal Opera House last 
evening in the person of the much heralded Victor Mau- 
rel. The French artist created the part of Otello, and 
Verdi was so pleased with him that he wanted to intrust 
to nobody else the first impersonation of his “Falstaff.” 
When the original Italian cast appeared in Verdi’s chef 
d’ceuvre at the Berlin Royal Opera House some four or 
five years ago Maurel refused to be of the party. The 
Frenchman did not care to sing in Germany! What 
made him change his mind now I don’t know, but he 
surely would have done better to have sung here some 
years previous, for now his voice is only a remnant of the 
once glorious organ, and one cannot truthfully speak 
even of les beaux restes, for they are no longer beautiful 
In spite of this fact, and although our Ford, Baptiste 
Hoffmann, vocally outshone and actually killed Maurel 
the public and press showed not the slightest sign of 
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chauvinism, and treated the French guest with all the dis- 
tinction and more than he deserved. His Falstaff is 
histrionically and in point of delivery still a model and 
highly enjoyable reproduction, and to this fact Mr. Maurel 
owed the recalls the German audience vouchsafed him 
after each act and the eulogistic criticisms I read in this 
morning’s Berlin papers 

The home cast was, as I said before, superb, especially 
Hoffmann and Mrs. Goetze, for whom the part of Dame 
Quickly seems to have been especially written by Verdi 
Miss Hiedler as Alice was very good, though at moments 
a trifle heavy. Charming was Miss Dietrich as Anita and 
Miss Rothauser as Meg Page. Good was Sommer as 
Fenton and Philipp as Dr. Cajus, while little Lieban and 
burly Moedlinger were exceedingly funny as Bardolph 
and Pistol respectively. 

The difficult ensemble numbers, especially the sonnet 
and the final fugue, went very well, and the whole perform- 
ance, under Dr. Muck’s careful and safe guidance, was 
so sprightly and spirited that it almost took one’s breath 
away. 

Maurel will appear next Monday night in the part of 
Don Giovanni in a performance in which likewise as 
“guest” Lilli Lehmann will take the part of Donna Anna 


* * * 


The Académie des Beaux Arts honored Dr. Max 


Bruch by nominating him a corresponding member 


* * * 


The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar sent to Willy Bur 
mester his nomination to the “Knighthood of the Order 
of the White Falcon.” In the language of the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln, I hope that this decoration will not prove a 
hindrance to the great artist’s success in the United States 

» <.. 

A communication from Eugen d’Albert informs me of 
the fact that he is starting to-day upon a three weeks’ 
concert tour through Switzerland 


» 2 Ss 


rhree works among the seventy-two piano concertos 
sent in for competition for the Boesendorfer prize have 
been singled out by the judges, Messrs. Epstein, Gericke, 
Alfred Leschetitzky and Moriz Rosenthal 
The works selected are No. 33, with the motto “Ohne 
Kampf kein Sieg,” composed by Eduard Behm; No. 56, 
motto “Nur das Ideale ist das Wahre,” 
von Dohnanyi; No. 66, with the motto “Es muss!” com 


Gruenfeld, 


composer Ernst 
poser Jan Brandts Buys. These three works are to be 
brought to a public performance early in January and the 
first prize is to be awarded by a plebiscite. To me, a 
superstitious fellow as regards numbers, it seems signifi 
cant that 33 and 66 are two of the chosen numbers, and 
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if books were open on the plebiscite I should unhesitat- 
ingly wager upon No. 33 and hold No. 56 as without a 
chance for second place 


. * . 


Another prize award has been made by the Bonn Bee 
thoven House Committee rhe prize of 2,000 marks for 
the best string quartet was given to Wilhelm Berger, an 

The prize for the best piano 
Bernhard Scholz, of Frankfort 
But the prize for a work for wind instruments with or 


American born composer 
quartet was taken by Dr 


without conjunction of piano or string instruments was 
not awarded, as the judges deemed none of those sent in 
for competition as worthy of an award. The competition 
for 2,000 marks for first and 1,000 marks for a second 
prize is opened once more. The prize crowned works will 
be first perfomed at the next Beetthoven House chamber 
music festival in Bonn next May 


* . . 


Two matrimonial engagements are on the tapis, that of 
Miss Rose Ettinger, of Chicago, who is engaged to Mr 
Miss” 
both pupils of Professor Blume here 


The young people are 
Miss Lala Wiborg, 
the charming singer, pupil of Miss Haenisch, will be mar 


Brown, a son of Brema 


ried at Christiania on December 8 
Among the callers at Toe Musica Courter office dur 
ing the past week was Prof. Franz Rummel, Mrs. Melanie 
von Tempsky, a Berlin vocal teacher, and her American 
pupil, Miss Esther I. A Detroit, and 
Amadeo van den Huya, concertmaster at Nordhausen 
O. F 


Taylor, from 


Berlin Music Notes. 


ELIX DREYSCHOCK, the well-known composer 
and pedagogue of Berlin, gave a piano recital Tues 

day evening at Bechstein Hall. The program opened with 
the Beethoven Sonata in E flat major, op. 31, No. 3 
The sonata throughout was played in an indifferent and 
unresponsive manner, leaving no marked impressions on 
thereby suffered the minuetto 


the minds of the hearers; 


the greatest, losing its grace and charm through this pe 
dantic treatment. There were also many technical slips. In 
pleasing contrast was the wonderful F sharp minor Sonata 
of Schumann, which Mr. Dreyschock seemed to compre 
hend better, and this is the stranger when one thinks how 
much greater are the demands on the performer in every 
direction. More to admire were the Liszt numbers and 
two pleasing compositions of the concert-giver, Inter 
mezzo, op. 21, and an unpublished Barcarolle, op. 38 


* * * 


Thoroughly enjoyable was the Lieder Abend of the 


baritone Dr. Felix Kraus, of Vienna, Wednesday evening 
at the Singakademie. Dr 


Kraus belongs to the better 
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class of our song artists, and possesses as a necessary 
qualification a sympathetic voice, which he uses well. It 
is more of the lyric quality than the dramatic, and songs 
from the latter school should be selected with greater care. 
The “Belsazar” of Schumann, for instance, a highly dra- 
matic ballad, is out of his sphere and should not be found 
on his programs, and again “Das Lied vom Herrn von 
Falkenstein” of Brahms was given with a fine swing and 
martial spirit. Mention should be made of “Der Tod und 
das Madchen” of Schubert, which Dr. Kraus rendered 
with great taste and wonderful expression. 
* * * 


Percy Such, the young ’cello virtuoso from London, 
gave his first concert this season Friday evening with the 
assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Among the 
numbers on the program was the Dvorak concerto, a not 
over-grateful though finely orchestrated, 
with broad cantilenas, well worked out. Mr. Such showed 
himself master of the technics of his instrument in this 
and other compositions, and his tone, while at times un- 
even, is broad and sympathetic, Generally speaking the 
young man shows progression toward the higher attain- 
ments which make up the finished artist 
Freperic M. BIGGERSTArF. 


composition, 


Concert at Carnegie Hall. 


ARNEGIE HALL was well filled with an appreciative 

and discriminating audience one evening last week, 

the occasion being a concert given for the benefit of the 

German Hospital and Dispensary. The program, includ- 

ing orchestral numbers by Beethoven and Moszkowski, ex- 

cellent selections for male voices, solos by Frau Johanna 

Gadski, Leo Schulz, violoncellist, and Andrew Schneider, a 

promising young baritone, was interesting in its variety 
and contrast. 

The orchestra, made up of eminent musicians, from other 
organizations, was surprisingly responsive, to the expert 
batons of Herr Dr. Paul Klengel and Herr Julius Lorenz, 
both of whom demonstrated during the evening their by no 
means small abilities as orchestral and choral directors. A 
certain crispness and vitality were lacking, but all in all, the 
selections were exceedingly well rendered. The Mosz- 
kowski number under Herr Lorenz was especially good. 
The voices, tone quality, and general interpretation of the 
Liederkranz, under Professor Klengel, and the Arions un- 
der Herr Lorenz, do not require special comment further 
than to say that they were admirable throughout. 

Frau Gadski declaimed the celebrated recitative and aria 
from Weber’s Oberon, “Ocean du Ungeheuer,” with that 
forced and painful effort, now the most apparent thing about 
this singer’s work. The voice is warm and sharp, the chest 
tones feeble and husky; the high C which finishes this aria 
was certainly delivered with much muscular strain to the 
singer. A wrong method leads to great vocal disaster. This 
aria can be sung thrillingly and beautifully, and it certainly 
jars our musical sensibilities to hear it delivered as a species 
of wild declamation, untuneful, and with ,no special inter- 
pretation. 

The ‘cello solos by Leo Schulz were given in a musicianly 
manner, and were warmly appreciated by the audience. 

The surprise of the evening was the remarkable singing 
of Andrew Schneider, a pupil of Mme: Lankow. This 
young artist possesses a beautiful baritone voice of good 
range, excellent timbre, and a rare smoothness throughout. 
His rendition of that warhorse for baritones, the “Dio 
Possente, Dio D’Amore,” from “Faust,” gained storms of 
applause, and we see a rare artist of the future i in this young 
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man, who, although new to the concert stage, sings with 
ease and authority. There is no doubt of his future suc- 
cess, for he has had that rarest of rare things, judicious, 
conscientious and correct schooling. 

Altogether, the concert was satisfactory from an artistic 
and musical standpoint. 


Bispham Recital. 
a vocal recital of David Bispham, at Mendelssohn 
Hall, last Thursday afternoon, was virtually a repeti- 
tion of the recital given by him in Steinert Hall, Boston, the 
preceding Tuesday. 

The Boston critics give a fair résumé of his present style, 
voice, method and work and a reproduction of some of 
their criticisms also virtually cover the ground here. We 
give the grogram first: 


ee Cece cc cscsesens i0udbsnstwcecbee Brahms 
Mr. Bispham. 

Humoreske—Scherzino—Idylle—Etude ..............00+006: Whiting 
Mr. Whiting. 


Song Cyclus, Die schone Mullerin, op. 25..................- Schubert 
Mr. Bispham. 


The Boston Transcript says: 

Now, these four songs of Brahms are not in the least dramatic 
by nature; they are sermons, not rhapsodies; nowhere has Brahms 
shown his habitual and characteristic reserve in expression in a 
finer light. Mr. Bispham throws himself into the songs, so to 
speak, with the most outspoken cordiality; where the composer has 
beeen reserved, he makes up for it by wearing his heart upon his 
sleeve, he does just what the composer has left undone. Now we 
think the finest artistic gist of these songs resides in their grand, 
remote impersonality; and Mr. Bispham’s making them-so person- 
ally expressive and dramatic seems singularly at cross purposes with 
this. 





The chief fault was a muddy, nasal pronunciation of German, a 
clinging to every consonant as if there were glue upon it. 

In everything that demanded virility and heartiness Mr. Bispham 
was excellent, but he was by no means as successful in the por- 
trayal of simple pathos, which he whispered and mouthed in a har- 
His singing of Brahm’s “Four Earnest Songs” 
Boston Advertiser. 


rowing manner. 
was, however, very artistic.- 





Mr. Bispham’s performance of them was chiefly notable for its 
vigorous dramatic style, its occasional curious aberrations of tone 
production and its successful search for operatic climaxes. If now 
and then he had soared just as gently as any sucking dove, some- 
thing more of propriety in regard to sentiment and of variety in re- 
gard to effect would have resulted. However, he declaimed the 
text broadly and with admirable enunciation. The Schubert cyclus, 
consisting of twenty songs, is a heavy instalment to listen to at one 
sitting, especially as some of them have aged greatly and lost the in- 
terest that attached to them in their early youth. The cyclus has 
been frequently sung here in its entirety, and it is difficult to re- 
call when it was not more a bore than a pleasure. The enthusiast 
in song may still find a charm in every bar of it, but we are not all 
enthusiasts, and some of us can even boldly rejoice that Schubert 
did not rest his claim to future fame on this cyclus. Nor was Mr. 
Bispham’s method of singing the first four songs so alluring in point 
of vocal style as to make a desire to hear the others irresistible, at 
least as far as the writer of this notice is concerned 

The program was monotonous and depressing so far as Mr. Bis- 
pham was concerned. The songs by Brahms may possibly be ef- 
fective if treated in a different manner, preached directly, with 
sledge-hammer force, and not sung with vocal artifices and devices. 
For these pieces, whatever they may be, are not songs. And the 
Schubert cyclus! Which is the drearier—“Die schone Mullerin”’ or 
“Die Winterreise’? The question may be answered by another 
question: “Which is the longer?” 

No, no, Mr. Bispham, the next time 
chooose a varied program; let us hear you sing very old and very 
new songs, strange songs, songs of Zion, anything but a cyclus, 
anything but those last groans of Brahms. 

And yet I am inclined to prefer you as Alberich or as the unfor 
tunate husband of Ortrud. I make all due allowance for the fact 
that you had been suffering from the influenza; but even the grip 
would not excuse vocal mannerisms which were unpleasant yester 
day. I am not referring to doubtful intonation or anything over 
which — vocal organs = _not have fi firm control. J am 
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speaking of your beating time with your voice to the destruction 
of the phrase; of too free use of italics in your presentation of a 
phrase; of monotonous strength of delivery that finally became irritat- 
ing. I do not allude to the fact that your voice was often far down 
in your throat or that you juggled with it in tone production; for 
I have heard you on the operatic stage when you showed better 
vocal training. 

Mr. Whiting played the piano part of the pieces by Brahms ef- 
fectively, and his own compositions were interesting in substance 
and performance. He had a thankless task in the cyclus, for the 
transposition of the songs compelled him to grow! and grovel in 
the dark, deep recesses of the keyboard.—Philip Hale, in Boston 
Journal. 

Mr. Whiting’s work was universally praised, and de- 
servedly so. THe Musicat Courier was represented at the 
Boston recital by the editor, who approves of the above crit- 
icisms as in conformity with his own opinion. 


Cottlow in Berlin. 


HE following cablegram from the Berlin office of THE 
MusicaL Courter was received here on Thursday 


morning last: 
Beritn, December 15, 1808. 
Augusta Cottlow concert to-night proved a rousing success. The 
attendance was large and great enthusiasm prevailed. 
Orro FLoERsHErIM. 


Miss Augusta Cottlow is an American pianist, who has 
been studying in Berlin. 


Gerard-Thiers’ Song Recitals. 
HE Christian Science Hall, on Eighty-second street, 
is one of the most charming halls in New York for 
artists’ recitals. The acoustics are excellent, while the hall 
is most attractive and seats comfortably any audience 
which would assemble at the usual recital. Gérard-Thiers, 
assisted by Mr. Klingenfeld, violinist, and Frank Ward, 
accompanist, gave one of his interesting recitals in this 
hall Thursday evening, December 15 

Mr. Thiers sings with considerable artistic effect and 
uses a good tenor voice with unusual intelligence. His 
high notes are vibrant, the voice is wel! placed, flexible 
and capable of expressing a great deal. Mr. Klingenfeld 
played his difficult selections in a manner which won for 
him much applause, and it is not too much to say that the 
Bach air (on G string) has seldom received better treat- 
ment. The tone remained sweet and strong, while the 
proper feeling was never absent. We congratulate Mr 
Klingenfeld upon his rendering of this difficult and al- 

ways grand work. Following is the program: 


.Gasparoni 
. Rubinstein 
.. Rubinstein 
.. Bemberg 


Laseiar d’ Amati 

Der Asra : 
Du bist wie eine Slume. 
Hindoo Song, Despair 


Airs Russe Wieniawski 


obi than.ond 6 0 sds etethcccednipepelac cecceueses . Schubert 
Who Is Syivia?.. Sah.tannibsbennds+bteebhat ererevake .. Schubert 
Serenade Oa es .Schubert 
Hark, Hark, the Lark Schubert 


Mr. Gérard-Thiers 
Evening Song Schumann 
Hungarian Dances 
Air (on G string) os detlned+ ou Sap on ee ce es 
Mr. Klingenfeld 


Hauser 


-Frank E. Sawyer 
Frank E. Sawyer 
Frank E. Sawyer 
Frank E. Sawyer 


For a Dream's Sake. 
Imogene 

Spanish Remenee 
Hey Dolly—Ho Dolly pe na ee ee 
Mr. Gérard-Thiers. 


Geo. H. Wilson. 
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Some New Things in Type. 

ROM the press of L. C. Page & Co. (Incorporated), 
F Boston, a book has been issued entitled ‘Famous 
Singers of To-Day and Yesterday,” by Henry C. Lahee. 
It covers this interesting ground from 1600 to the pres- 
ent day, and tells of many unknown and well-known sing- 
ers who have occupied the operatic stage. Its narrative is 
tluent, the stories and biographical sketches are interest- 
ing, and the book cannot fail to fascinate many people 
who are attracted by voice princes and princesses. But 
in tells too much of what everybody is supposed to know 
of the singers of to-day and too little of what all of us do 
not know of the past. 

It is so dreadfully tiresome, after reading and rereading 
the interminable twaddle dished out daily by the papers 
about Patti and Melba and Lehmann and Alvary and 
Scalchi and Plangon, to see them made formidable char- 
acters in a permanent publication, even to the extent of 
reproducing their pictures—so tires one that one becomes 
delighted to see in the same work some references to 
Malten, to Sucher, to Delna, to Gerster, to Jones or to 
Smith or to Tompkins, or some singers of other names, 
for must there 
must be some now even in Europe, as all the 250 opera 
houses are running with the doors wide open at certain 


there have been other singers, and 


hours. 

The one fearful error we make over here the ap- 
parently fixed notion that an artist who does not come to 
America is of no account in Europe, just as we have edu- 
cated ourselves into the belief that an artist who does not 
go to Europe can be of no account in America, and must 
therefore and in consequence thereof be criticised to 
death. That constitutes our ritual to-day. 
book of Mr. Lahee it is quietly assumed that there are no 
great artists in Europe except those we happen to know 
here. Where are Bellincioni and Massini (and Tamagno 
is overlooked, although Jim Foley is mentioned) and 
Rose Caron and the remarkable Is there no 
tenor singer in Italy as great as Mr. Lloyd was and no 
baritone deserving notice in any of the many opera houses 
from Milan to Palermo? 
Mascagni and Giordano and Pucini and of Mara and 
Kienzl and others produced in Italy and Germany? The 
singers are all here, are they? We must know them first 
to make them illustrious! Quite a tribute .o a nation not 
supposed to be artistic, but consisting of money grabbers 


1s 


Even in this 


Prevosti? 


How are these new operas of 


chiefly. 

No, we cannot approve of any such bouk on the score 
of reliability or tendency. This book interesting so 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. One other 
volume and Mr. Lahee, with his present foundation, may 


is 


Oh, we are all 
so tired of the eternal Patti and Plangon and Albani and 
Sims Reeves and other maccaronis! 


be able to erect a valuable compendium. 


We must get some 
of the other names or go to pieces for want of the very 
necessary versatility. 
Breirxorpr & HarTEL 
The old Leipsic publishing house ofthis name has is 
sued a number of interesting volumes adding to current 


musical literature. Among these we have received the 
correspondence between Franz Liszt and Hans von 
sulow, in French, edited in French by La Mara. The 


foot-notes are in German for the benefit of Alsace-Lor 
raine. 

rhe third volume of the “Letters of Hans von Biilow,” 
edited by Marie von Biilow, is also just from the press 
of the same house. These are, of course, in German. 
They cover the period from 1855 to 1864 and should be 
read by every student of contemporaneous musical events 
They are addressed among others to Joachim Raff, Hans 
Bronsart, Franz Bendel, Felix Draeseke, Louis 
Kohler, Ferdinand Lassalle, the socialist and a highly in- 
tellectual musician, and many others. They cover a live 
period of musical agitation and are replete with ideas and 
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suggestion, besides the enumeration of many facts of deep 
interest, 

Breitkopi & Hartel are also publishers of a double vol- 
ume German work, “Fuhrer durch den Concertsaal’’ 
(“Guide Through the Concert Hall’), by Hermann 
Kretzschmar. These two volumes constuute Part L., 
ering symphony and suite, and beginning with Gabrieli, 


covVv- 


of Venice, go forward to Bach, then, of course, Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven and the successor in classical line 
to the chief representatives of the romantic school. Then 
follow program music and the national tendency in com 
position and the modern suite, together with the latest 
development of the classical symphony. 

It is understood that the second part will cover church 
music and the third part oratorios and secular 
works. The books are replete with musical examples and 
It 


seems to us that an English edition would pay, but it must 


choral 
every work of importance .is embraced in the scheme. 


be printed in large type or it may be conjectured that 


the publishers were just as anxious to blind English 
readers as German readers, for in the German the type 
is entirely too small. 

BERTLING, DRESDEN 


The catalogue of music kept in stock by Richard Bert 
ling, Dresden, Germany, entitled No. 32, is at hand. It 
shows that this publisher can furnish everything in the 
line to its literature. 
The catalogue is systematically arranged, considering how 


of the science of music pertaining 
highly heterogeneous the subject matter is 


Miss Burt’s Exposition of Sight Reading. 
T her studios, Nos. 701 and 702 Carnegie Hall, Miss 
Mary Fidelia Burt, the Galin-Paris 
Chevé method of sight reading in Greater New York, gave 


representing 


one of her interesting expositions of the practical results 
that can be accomplished by this long-established method, 
150 ago. 
“a simplified system of expressing 


started by Jean Jacques Rousseau over 
In 


musical sounds so that all the whole world could learn to 


years 


her own words, 


read music, with very little expenditure of effort, time or 
money.” 

Miss Burt conclusively demonstrated the claims made 
for the method with most marvelous work by her little 
pupils, for as Miss Burt put forward each point in the 
history and elaboration of the method, the children gave 
practically illustrative tests 

Miss Marion Luyster and Miss Winifred Marshall sang 
what would seem almost impossible chromatic skips in 
tenths, elevenths, tweliths, &c., and then from dictation 
took down in musical stenography all sorts and kinds of 


difficult intervals, in the major, minor and chromati 
modes, afterward resinging them irom their musical 
shorthand. This last was to illustrate the wonderful de- 


velopment in ear training. In this musical stenography 
which Miss Burt has entirely developed from the seven 
simple signs of Aimée Paris, the childten also took down 
with perfect accuracy difficult songs and time work with 
three notes and four notes to a beat, syncopated time and 
modulations. 
program was taking down two parts of a hymn in musical 


Possibly the most unique number on the 


stenography, it being then sung as a duet 

Miss Burt, working on the line of Mme 
successfully accomplished two most interesting and novel 
Miss Helen 


Emile Chevé, 


Delaney 
Miss 


) produce any musical 


experiments, with two little girls, 
and Miss Edith The former came 
Burt tone deaf—that unable t 
sound—and at the end of seven weeks’ instruction was able 


Haile Sweet. to 


1s, 


to sing any interval in the major scale without hesitation 
This feat the second little girl 
This is undoubtedly 


and with perfect accuracy 
was enabled to do at her fifth lesson 
a record which has hardly been equaled in the musical 
history of children. Miss Burt has done almost as con 
clusive work with adults also 


GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
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A Virgil Recital at Albright College, Myers- 
town, Pa. 

ECEMBER 14 of unusual in 

terest at Albright College, where Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 

director of the Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth 

street, New York, and one of her brilliant players, Miss 


Was an occasion 


Florence Traub, gave a piano recital. 

It was a source of delight and instruction to the many 
who were in attendance, and proved that under proper in 
struction many seeming impossibilities could be made pos 


sible. The audience was aroused to a high state of enthu 
siasm and wonder at Miss Traub’s playing, which 
awakened their minds tone pictures of exquisite 


shadings and musical impressions 


rhe larger portion of the music students at the school are 
young, and at a time in life when impressions are most viv 


idly stamped on the mind. To them it is of inestimable 


value in their work to hear such an artist play, and this 


recital will prove an incalculable incentive in their studies 


Music to them now has a broader, higher and nobler mean 
ing, and with that in mind their efforts will bring them 
into closer sympathy with the ideal of music. The technical 
display proved a revelation, and when it came to the scale 
of C, 


rate of 


hands together, similar and contrary motion, at the 
1,152 notes a minute, one felt as if human possibili 
ties had no limit 

The musical departm« nt of the college is under the able 
of Miss Phoebe a thor 
oughly versed, positive and practical teacher of the Virgil 


method, who holds the high csteem of Mrs. Virgil and the 


management Lindsley Thatcher, 


board of managers of the college. Under her instruction 


the musical department has been aroused to enthusiasm, and 
bids fair to make a lasting and important impression on the 
Phe of students in this department 


community number 


is rapidly increasing and additional teachers must be em 
ployed to meet the demand 
The ten minutes’ talk by Mrs. Virgil on the subject 
“How the Clavier Shortens the Work of Learning to 
Play,” was presented in a clear and comprehensive man 
ner, characteristic only of Mrs. Virgil, and in that short 
time enough seeds were sown to bring forth a harvest of 
accomplishments that will take years to gather. Following 
is the program 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 9 5 Brahms 
If I Were a Bird Henselt 
Nocturne Field 
Ballade Chopin 
Miss Florence Traub 
Ten Minutes’ Talk. Subject ‘How ti Clavier Shortens the 
Work of Learning to Play.” 
Mrs. A. K. Virgil 
echnical Lllustrations 
Crescendo and Diminuend Scales Rate of velocity, 640 notes 
per minute 
Scale in thirds xtl and tenths. Rate of velocity, 640 notes 
per minute 
Octaves. Rate of velocity, 640 notes per minute 
Arpeggi Rate of velocity, 800 and 1,000 notes per minute 
Scale of C—Hands together, similar and contrary 10tion Soo, 
x . ind note per minute 
Etude, No Chopin 
Miss Florence Traul 
Nocturne, C minor Chopin 
Revolutionary Etude Chopir 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 14 Liszt 
Miss Florence Traub 
Moscow. 
The new conservatory at Moscow will soon be inaugu- 
rated. It contains thirty-four class rooms, and the walls 
are carefully constructed so as to obviate echoes or vi- 


in with flax, wool 
hold 480, the 
rhe ceiling displays a fresco of St 
Nicolaus Rubin 

The building 


rooms 


brations, the double walls being filled 
felt The 
larger 2,000 hearers 


smaller concert room will 


and 


Cecilia, and in the centre is a bust of 


stein, the founder of the conservatory 


cont also refreshment and 
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Boston, Mass., December 18, 1808. 
ONE of the notices in the New York press, that were 
called forth by the death of George F. Bristow, at 
least, none that I have read, appear to me to have shown 
any knowledge of the considerable place he filled in the 
musical life of your city some forty and odd years ago; 
of the esteem in which he was held as a violinist and 
pianist, in both which aspects he was constantly promi- 
nent and eminent before the public as a soloist; a versa- 
tility quite as uncommon then as it is now, and of which 
I cannot recall another exemplification except William 
Vincent Wallace. 

If I am not mistaken, I have heard it claimed for him 
that he was the first American composer to write a sym- 
phony that attained to the honor of performance. This, 
I believe, was in D minor, produced by Julian, when 
that extraordinary combination of charlatan and artist 
was in this country in 1853. The work was played three 
years later by the Philharmonic Society, but in the in- 
terim there had been a bitter war, in and out of the 
newspapers, regarding what was deemed to be a syste- 
matic neglect of American composers by that organiza- 
tion, As it was the first occasion on which the native 
composer asserted himself, a brief summary of the affair 
may not prove uninteresting. 

Some American and some English musicians, members 
of the Philharmonic Society, headed by Bristow, became 
dissatisfied with the control obtained by the German 
members of the orchestra over its affairs, the making up 
of the programs included. This was in 1854. William 
H. Fry, then the music critic of the New York Tribune, 
and a composer himself, attacked the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety as anti-American, and studiously bent on keeping 
native composers in the background, and Mr. Bristow 
came to the assistance of Mr. Fry with the statement that 
the society was engaged in a plot having for its end and 
aim “the extinction of American music.” This was ab- 
surd enough, as American music had no existence at 
that time. Mr. Bristow said bitterly: “In the name of 
the nine muses, what is the Philharmonic Society in this 
country? Is it to play exclusively the works of German 
masters, especially if they be dead, in order that our 
critics may translate their ready-made praises from the 
German? Or is it to stimulate original art on the spot? 
Is there a Philharmonic society in Germany for the en- 
couragement solely of American music?” 

This can scarcely be called intelligent reasoning, for 
Mr. Bristow and Mr, Fry had not written works enough 
to keep such a society in material for a season’s con- 
certs; but it had the effect of stirring up bad ‘feeling, until 
the more thoughtful element in the musical public, on 
looking about for the native genius against which a cabal 
had been formed, discovered that it was confined to Messrs. 
Fry and Bristow, and that these were scarcely yet quali- 
fied to push the great German masters from the society’s 
programs, and, moreover, that the “German masters, es- 
pecially if they be dead,” consisted of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert and Mendelssohn, whose peers were 
not to be found among our native composers. 

At length Mr. Bristow lost his head completely and 
charged: “It is very bad taste, to say the least, for men to 
bite the hands that feed them. If all their artistic affections 
are unalterably German, let them pack back to Germany, 
and enjoy the police and bayonets, and aristocratic kicks 
and cuffs of that land, where an artist is a serf to a noble- 
man, as the history of all their great composers shows. 
America has made the political revolution which illumines 


the world, while Germany is still beshrouded with a pall 
of feudal darkness. While America has been thus far able 
to do the chief things for the dignity of man, forsooth, she 
must be denied the brains for original art, and must stand 
like a beggar, cap in hand, when she comes to compete with 
the ability of any dirty German village.” 

All which is utterly illogical, exceedingly offensive in its 
personal venom and in bad taste generally, but it is inter- 
esting, as showing the trend that prejudice took in that day. 
It produced no immediate effect, but two years later the so- 
ciety performed Mr. Bristow’s “Jullien’’ Symphony, and 
afterward a symphony in F sharp minor, an “Arcadian” 
Symphony, a “Columbus” concert overture, and an orches- 
tral arrangement by him of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue. Curiously enough, .ome years before all the trouble 
began, the society had recognized the claim of the native 
composer to consideration by playing a concert overture, by 
Mr. Bristow, and of the native soloist to a hearing by giv- 
ing him opportunities to be heard as a violinist and a 
pianist. 

Bristow prided himself long after in the violent course he 
had pursued, for some six or seven years ago, when he was 
in Boston, he told me that the fight he had made for the 
native composer had placed the then struggling youngster 
in a position that saved him from further neglect. Nor had 
time softened his erst antagonism to “the German usurp- 
ers,’ though he made an exception in favor of Theodore 
Thomas as the best friend the American composer ever had. 
In fact, if my memory serves me right, he dedicated his or- 
chestration of the Bach Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue to 
Mr. Thomas. 

Bristow was a charthing fellow to those who knew him 
well, and never wholly outgrew a boyish love of romp and 
frolic. While still a lad, | was turned over to him to be 
drilled in the mysteries of piano playing, as 1 was some- 
what inclined to take advantage of an overkind father’s 
aversion to discipline me for neglecting to practice, and as 
Bristow had a reputation for great severity 1 was put in 
his charge, to my great terror. However, it did not last 
very long, for one day my father, entering unexpectedly, 
found Bristow cantering about the room on all-fours, my- 
self astride his back, in the full enjoyment of a wild ride. 
The difference between playing c.rcus and playing the piano 
was too extreme to be overlooked, and a change of teachers 
was decided upon then and there. 

I am under the impression that Bristow’s earliest appear- 
ance in public as a soloist was as a member of the orchestra 
at Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre, of which my father was then 
the leader. Bristow played an elaborately florid obligato 
accompaniment to a song, the instrument being a comb cov- 
ered with a bit of thin paper. His success was enormous. 
The passionate press agent being as yet unborn, no worthy 
record of this triumph has perpetuated it. 

Bristow senior was a member of the same orchestra, and 
an excellent musician. The son, I believe, had no other in- 
structor. The old gentleman was very severe, and I believe 
that George’s home life was far from happy. The father’s 
normal state was one of sleep. In the orchestra, no sooner 
was the overture ended than he passed at once, without 
warning, into slumber ; but oddly enough, he had the faculty 
of waking at will, and was always ready when the cue came 
for him to play. His instrument was the clarinet, on which 
he was a skilled performer. He was also an organist. I 
was for a brief time an organ pupil of his, but he invariably 
slept through the lesson, though whenever I made a blunder 
he would growl in his sleep and set me right, with much 
command of language of a kind to which | had not then be- 
come accustomed. This, together with a boyish awe with 
which his full knowledge of what was going on about him 
while he slept, filled me, soon put an end to our professional 
relations. 

The only time that the elder Bristow was ever discom- 
fited was during an entr’act, when he had the solo part 
in a polonaise to perform. There was a brief cadenza 
just before the close, but on this occasion the old gentle- 
man undertook to prolong it, and in an unlucky moment, 
his improvisation entered on a career that modulated far 
away from the key. He floundered about hopelessly and 
helplessly, good musician as he was, in a vain effort to 
get within touching distance of the 6-4 chord, from which 
he had started forth. The pit—there was a pit in those 
days—soon became aware of his despe ate plight, and en- 
couraged him with cheers at every new turn he took, until 
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UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


I have taken up perhaps over-much space with Bristow, 
but there is little else to write about, the week having 
Bonga forth only the concert given by David Bispham 





HARRY E. SANFORD, 


at length he wniegtis short, coun) winded, and crimson 
with shame, about a mile from the winning post. 

The last time I saw George Bristow was some few 
years ago, when he brought me a revised and enlarged 
vocal score of his opera, “Rip Van Winkle,” with the 
request that I should use my good offices to have it pro 
duced for him by some of the comic opera companies 
then pervading the land. His anti-German sentiments 
were still vigorous, and he inveighed against the tendency 
of American managers to tie themselves down to Suppé, 
Genée, Strauss and Millécker, to the neglect of native 
composers. 
find a manager willing to produce his work, which, by 
the way, met with much success when it was originally 
produced in New York, at Niblo’s, by the Pyne and Har 
rison Opera Company, in 1855. But between 1855 and 
late in the ’80’s it had aged greatly, notably in the songs 
which were in the style that Balfe and Vincent Wallace 
had made popular, but which were lacking in the spon 
taneous melodic charm of their models. 
and concerted numbers are admirable, and the scene be 
tween Rip and the goblin crew is treated with fine power 
and a large feeling for impressive dramatic effect. 

A sympathetic note from me informing him that I had 
not been fortunate in my efforts to dispose of his opera 
brought a reply by return of mail. All that it said was: 
“Not made in Germany.” 

It is not easy to understand why his claims to consid 
eration as a musician of great talent are not more widely 
known. He has written much and written well on nearly 
every branch of his art, and as a pioneer among our na 
tive composers, as the earliest fighter for a recognition 
of the efforts of native art to win a place for itself on its 
own soil, at least his name should have been more famil 
iar to the general ear. It is true that he struck out no 
new path for himself, that he had no marked individualty 


I did what I could for him, but failed to 


The choruses 


style, but he came into music at the time 


when Mendelssohn was supreme, and was so saturated 
with him that he found it difficult to cease reflecting 
him, even if he ever thought of doing so; but he was 
nevertheless, a musician who deserved to be made more 
of than has been done. 


* * ™ 
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the other afternoon in Steinert Hall, when he sang 
Brahms’ “Four Serious Songs,” op. 121, and Schubert’s 

Die Schoene Muellerin.” The latter was given un- 
abridged, but not for the first time in this country, the 
announcements to the contrary notwithstanding, for Mrs. 
Amalia Joachim sang the whole cyclus in Boston, as did 
also Wilhelm Heinrich. These songs do not gain any- 
thing when rendered by a bass singer, and, heretical as 
it may appear to pronounce listening to the whole cyclus 
an incentive to weariness of soul and depression of spirit, 
no heed by what voice they are sung, I do not hesitate to 
assume that attitude toward them. I heard but three of 
them and then departed, for Mr. Bispham’s fickleness of 
intonation, his throaty tone production, his beating time 
with his voice, and his noisiness of style generally were 
not sufficiently alluring to arouse any very strong desire 
to hear the remaining seventeen. I never heard Mr. 
Bispham when he did himself such scant justice and when 
he gave so little indication of the admirable singer he is 
when at his best. Nor was his rendering of the gloomily 
pessimistic Brahms songs much satisfying. He 
declaimed the text well, but his singing was thick, labored 
and too violently stagy. To be frank, I esteem Mr. 
Bispham much more in opera than I| do in a song recital. 
But why sing such a dreary program anywhere? Arthur 
Whiting, who assisted, played the accompaniments to the 
songs very artistically, and gave a humoreske, a scherzino, 
an idylle and an etude, all daintily and musicianly little 
compositions of his own, in a thoroughly charming style. 


more 


*-_ * * 


Silioti is to give two piano recitals in Steinert Hall, 
January 5 and 7. 

* * 7” 

Mr. Gericke, who is completely restored to health, will 
resume his duties as conductor at the public rehearsal 
and concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra this 
week. 

x * * 

The Handel and Haydn Society will give its first con- 
cert of the season on Sunday evening next. The occasion 
will have a special interest in the first appearance of Rein- 
hold Herman as conductor of the society. ‘The Messiah” 
is to be performed with Mrs. Charlotte Maconda, soprano; 
Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto; George Hamlin, 
tenor, and David Bispham, basso, as soloists. The same 
work is to be repeated on the succeeding Monday night, 
with the same artists. 

* > + 

The passionate press agent is following, or rather pre- 
ceding, Rosenthal through the land. In the West the 
artist is heralded as “‘the musical hero, with the alertness 
oi legerdemain, the strength of a blacksmith, the refine- 
ment of a woman and the sincerity of a faithful and hum- 
ble apostle of art, who has worked at his instrument with 
the ferocity of a tiger and the industry of a beaver; who 
has subdued that hard beast the piano, and taught it to 
know its master, to tremble at his clutch and to roar at 
his command.” To press into service an observation of 
Wackford Squeers, Sr.: “Here’s richness!” 

B. E. Wootr. 


News from Rockford, Iil. 

The dates for the biennial meeting are Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, May 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1899. 
The church choir will provide especially fine programs, in 
the several churches on Sunday, May 7, thus enabling the 
delegates and visitors at that time to take advantage of the 
pleasure and instruction to be derived in this way. 

The Kneisel Quartet will give concerts for the Federa- 
tion on the evening of the 4th and the afternoon of the 6th. 

Mrs, Theodore Thomas has been elected by the board of 
management to the position of honorary president of the 
Federation. Mrs. Thomas expresses her very great pleasure 
in being identified with the Federation, and her earnest de- 
sire to help its cause to her utmost ability. She also ex- 
presses her confidence in the future of the Federation, and 
its good and worthy work. 


JESSIE SHA 


125 East 74th Street, New York. 
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Music in Milwaukee. 
817 NEWHALL STREET, t 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., December 10, 1808. | 
HE program of the Rosenthal piano recital to be given 
at the Pabst Theatre Friday evening, December 16, 
under the auspices of the Milwaukee Press Club, is as fol 
lows: 
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The Lyric Glee Club gave the first concert of the season 
on the evening of December 1 before a large and en- 
couraging were Mrs. Edgar 
James ‘lapping, Milwaukee, and 
Gwilym Miles, baritone. W. H. Williamson 
St. Paul’s Church, and one of the best musicians in town, 


audience. The soloists 


soprano, a native ol 


organist ol 


played some organ selections before the concert. Mrs 
Hess Burr was the accompanist of the evening. 

The club sang: 
Ze the Gene 66 Asbscesccccccccces ..Mendelssohn 
A, Bip Bareiadecege ce ccuveqvcccccctoceneesevecsccosvonseed Kollner 
occccececes sf @eges 
.-Adam de la Kale 


eT ee ere 
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SER 00 00 csvcssde cosecvinesccvcvesdicocscetesetocouened Hugh Evans 


The tone quality and enunciation of the Glee Club con- 
tinue excellent. Mr. Protheroe scored another of the 
successes which habitually follow his efforts. 

Mrs. Tapping sang well, but the frigidity which char- 
acterizes the singing of her brother permeates her work. 
These two singers have good voices, but no talent. Mrs. 
Tapping sang the “Samson et Delila’” aria, the prayer 
from “Jocelyn” and some Nevin songs. Mr. Miles, so 
welcome on account of the fire and animation which fills 
him, sang the “Pagliacci” prologue, Tirindelli’s “Amare- 
Soffrire,” “The Two Grenadiers,” the “Don Juan” sere- 
nade and “Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid?” 
Mr. Miles was enthusiastically applauded after each of his 
selections. Mrs, Burr and Mr. Williamson fulfilled their 
part of the program in a manner befitting such eminent 
musicians. 

* * . 

The Arion Society will give “The Messiah” on Tues- 
day, December 20, with local talent as soloists. Frederic 
Carberry, of Chicago, will be the one imported soloist. 
The Mozart instrumentation will be used and an orchestra 
of forty picked musicians will accompany the chorus, 
which is larger and better than for many years past. The 
director will make some variations in the time which have 
impressed themselves upon him during recent research 
and investigations. 

» * * 


A successful performance of “Iolanthe’ took place at 
the Pabst Theatre. The participants were society ama- 
teurs and the opera was given for some charity. The 
critics are warm in their praise of all who took part. 

+ o * 

Professor Bach’s Sunday concerts continue to be the 
one real and continual musical element in Milwaukee, 
aside from the singing societies, which, of course, are of 
great importance in their own field. But Professor Bach 
stands alone for music in Milwaukee, orchestrally speak 
ing. 

+ * * 

On Friday evening, December 9, Emil Liebling, music 
director of the Milwaukee-Downer College, lecteured on 
Bach. The following evening he gave a brief Beethoven 
recital, with the following program: 

Sonata Pathetique, op. 13, in C minor 
Sonata Quasi una Fantasia, op. 27, No. 2, in C sharp minor 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 2, in D minor. 


The most we can say is that Professor Liebling played as 
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This satisfactory, musicianly, scholarly man 
He is a thorough artist 


he only can. 
needs no further words of praise. 
in every sense of the word. 
. * * 
Mr. De Bona, the well-known harpist of Milwaukee, has 
provided a successor to himself in the person of his little 
son Frankie, who, although but ten years of age, plays dif- 
ficult harp music very well. It will be remembered that Mr. 
De Bona is the father of the charming young singer, of 
whom mention has been made in these columns before. 
FANNY GRANT, 


Rubinstein Concert at Chickering Hall. 


AR and away the pleasantest recital which has oc- 
F curred this season took place at Chickering Hall 
December 16. There was not one jarring feature. The 
performers were unusually skilled musicians; the appre- 
ciative audience large; the music exquisite in itseli and in 
rendition; the instruments fine, and finally the hall itself 
is admirably adapted for concerts of this nature, because 
the acoustics are so periect. 

The participants were H. G. Tucker, pianist; Leopold 
Lichtenberg, violinist; Leo Schulz, violoncello, and W. A. 
Howland, baritone. 

The program was made up of a Rubinstein sonata for 
piano and violin, in which one perceives forcibly the won- 
deriul facility with which this composer creates rich mel- 
odies, and gives to them original, impressive, characteris- 
tic treatment. It would be hard to tell which division 
of this sonata is the most beautiful. The selection was 
interpreted in a completely satisiactory manner by Leo- 
pold Lichtenberg, and Mr. Tucker Mr. Lichtenberg 
is a true violinist. During the entire concert he never 
forced the tone of his instrument, nor strained for effect, 
nor was there ever any effort on his part to play Lichten- 
berg and not Rubinstein. It is, perhaps, this very fact, 
namely, that he merges his personality to a degree into 
that of the composer, which makes him such a truly artis- 
tic performer. 

Mr. Tucker, a pianist possessed of a large amount of 
technic and feeling, played the piano part beyond re- 
proach, save that ocasionally he did not subordinate his 
instrument sufhciently. The three Rubinstein songs 
sung by Mr. Howland demonstrated to the au- 
dience that here is at least one masculine singer who 
has a good voice, properly placed, which is used with in- 
The voice is clear, sweet, vibrant, and oi 
good range. Mr. Howland phrases well, and sings with 
excellent expression. The closing trio, like the Sonata, 
was another of Rubinstein’s beautiful compositions. There 
is a vitality and strength about these works which seem 
like the balm of Gilead in comparison with many of 
the much played, dreary concerted compositions 

There could be more live quartet trios and sonatas for 
without damaging the brain of the 
Of the four numbers of the trio, the 
musically, melod- 


telligence. 


piano and violin 
musical public. 
adagio and allegro appassionata were 
ically the best. Here is the program: 
Sonata, for piano and violin, op. 98, in B minor. 
Songs- 

Fruhlingsgefuhl. 

Der Asra. 

Sehnsucht. 
rio, piano, violin and ‘cello, op. 52, in B flat major 


Miss Parcello’s Studio Tea. 


The third of Miss Marie Parcello’s weekly studio teas 
was given at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday afternoon, De- 
cember 14, 1898. The soloist, Miss Jeannette Orloff, was a 
pupil of Wilhelmj. She played a Chopin nocturne and a 
polonaise, composed by her master. Her playing is char- 
acterized by its dignity and force. Miss Orloff is a native 
of Indianapolis. Among those present were Mme. Tor 
padie Bjérksten, Mrs. Sumner Salter, Miss Alice Morlan, 
Mrs. Crowe, Mrs. Dorrington, Miss Mathiessen, Mr. Brock- 
hausen, Peter Flint, John Atkins, Signor Francesco Finoc 
chiaro and Mr. Barry 


Master Pieces 





for the Organ. 


CARL. 


Contains manuscript compositions and the Guilmant 


American Répertoire. 





— ” G. SCHIRMER, 


35 Union Square, New York. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
2A Wabash Avenue, 
December 17, 1808. js 


OW impossible, under the existing conditions, it is 

for any musical organization, no matter what suc- 

cess may follow its efforts, to show, without outside as- 

sistance, a financial result on the right side of the ledger, is 

plainly exemplified in the statement recently published 
by the Chicago Orchestra. 

No mere annual balance sheet is presented in this in- 
formation to the patrons of the Chicago Orchestra. It is 
a record of the society’s history for the first seven years 
of its existence, ending with July 1, 1898, and showing 
a gross deficit for the septennial period of $287,704.76. 
The expenditures amounted to $884,962.25, and the re- 
ceipts were $597,704.76, towards which deficit musical 
generosity and municipal pride on: the part of Chicago's 
citizens contributed a total amount of $254,311.79, mak- 
ing the net deficit for the seven years, allowing for certain 
somewhat doubtful assets, $30,000, which is neither gigan- 
tic nor, when everything is taken into consideration, dis- 
piriting. 

The chief contributors to the orchestra guarantee fund 
were Cyrus H. McCormick, Allison V. Armour; C. Nor- 
man Fay, Levi Z. Leiter, the late George M. Pullman, 
Martin A. Ryerson, Charles L. Hutchinson, Albert A. 
Sprague, A. C. Bartlett, Mrs. Hugh T. Birch, Mrs. 
Thomas Nelson Page, and Marshali Field. To meet the 
$30,000 deficit and to provide some working capital, abso- 
lutely necessary if disaster would be avoided, an appeal 
was made to those who had in the seven years so gener- 
ously assisted in the maintenance of the orchestra, and 
with the gratifying result that nearly $60,000 has been con- 
tributed, of which Allison V. Armour and Martin A. 
Ryerson are responsible for $10,000. Consequently 
the Chicago Orchestra, on a firm basis, goes forward to 
another season's successes, and the further upraising of 
the city’s reputation as one of the chief ‘musical centres 
in the United States. 

The statement made a testimonial to the generous friends 
of music, and lovers of Chicago has other merits besides 
its somewhat painful frankness. Reference is made to the 
bad times of the last four years, and the hoped-for return 
to normal business conditions, when further calls upon its 
patrons would be unneeded. The suggestion also is put 
forward that had the rule laid down not been adhered to, 
the constant improving by the engagement of the best mu- 
sicians, and the providing of superior instruments (a mat- 
ter strongly urged in THe Musica Courter two years 
ago) where beyond the means of the musicians, a result 
financially d different it might ha have followed. 


“We should strive to make it the best orchestra in the 
world,” is the management’s laudable ambition, and musi- 
cians admit the present season leaves little to be desired in 
that direction. 

Toward the orchestra’s present support and future en- 
largement it is proposed a club should be organized with 
annual fees of $100, to go into the association’s treasury, 
and for which members should be given certain privileges. 
Believing also that only an understanding of the position 
is required in order to secure a generous response, what 
has been done by the patrons is for the first time published. 
Further, it is announced that to avoid unnecesary office 
expenses an immediate canvass wil be made for the re- 
newal of season subscriptions, 1899-1900, and the office 
will be closed from May to September. In this regard 
it is not unreasonable to believe that in the midst of 
the musical enjoyment weekly provided, with interest 
keen and desire strong, there will be found a greater 
readiness to do everything that is necessary to insure a 
continuation of that which is not only a pleasure and an 
education, but also one of the most refining influences of the 
city’s social life. 

The few musical events of the week have been chiefly 
remarkable for excellent quality, both private and public 
entertainment being above the average heard in Chicago. 

Tuesday at Steinway Hall Carl Wolfsohn and W. Weg- 
ener gave a. recital. 

Wednesday Mrs. Regina Watson held the second re- 
union of the season at her school for the higher develop- 
ment of piano playing. At the latter an excellent classi- 
cal program was offered by some of her most talented 
pupils, who had the assistance vocally of W. Lines Hub- 
bard, a baritone, whose Chicago début was recently chron- 
icled in these columns. 

On this occasion he sang with excellent intonation and 
in very refined manner three Irish folksongs, which were 
much liked. The piano executants of the program in- 
cluded Miss Meta Lerch, Miss Mary Hayes, Mrs. Ives, 
Miss Wilhelmina Coolbaugh, Miss Beatrice Byers, Miss 
Edith Baxter, and the selections were from Scarlatti, 
Beethoven, Grieg, Schumann, Chopin, Leschetizky, 
Tschaikowsky, &c. In addition to the pianists named 
especial mention must be made of Miss Edna Summy, a 
most musical girl, the young daughter of those sterling 
musicians, Mr. and Mrs. Clayton F. Summy. 

With excellent technic and clearness of touch she played 
Hummel’s “La Bella Capricciosa,” and except for a slight 
trace of nervousness Miss Summy was decidedly one of 
the successes of Mrs. Watson’s soirée. Miss Veronica 
Murphy surprised those who best knew her performance, 


and gave what was in some parts a masterly performance 
of Beethoven's sonata, op. 57. 

This young pianist has wonderfully broadened since | 
heard her two years ago, and under Mrs. Watson's incom- 
parable tuition has developed amazing power in her inter- 
pretation. Miss Ella Scheib gave a charming performance 
of the Mendelssohn-Liszt “On Wings of Song,” and Rubin- 
stein’s concert study, and should be heard in public, as her 
performance is infinitely better than many of our young 
pianists. Mrs. Clarence Wooley’s three numbers were 
played like an artist; in fact, there was nothing amateurish 
about them. With expression and grace she gave Mac- 
Dowell’s “Improvisation.”” Schumann’s “Bird as Prophet” 
was a delicate bit of phrasing, while the Schubert-Liszt 
showed Mrs. Wooley’s knowledge of the different com- 
posers’ requirements, and also her own individuality and 
temperament. 

There are too few such amateurs, who are amateurs in 
name only. Miss Allport’s contribution to the program was 
the Fantaisies Etudes, by Stcherbatcheff, and the conclud- 
ing number of this elaborate piano recital by the advanced stu- 
dents of Miss Regina Watson’s school, which has given 
from time to time beautiful examples of piano players, the 
best known being possibly this same Miss May Allport. 

On Thursday duty was divided, for two musical events 
of uncommon order were given. Hearing that the Red- 
path Grand Concert Company were in the city, 1 wended 
my way to the concert, which was given by the best 
traveling organization I ever heard. (When I tell you 
that personnel includes Miss Helen Buckley, the gifted 
Chicago soprano; Miss Mary Louise Clary, a host in her- 
self; William Rieger, the New York tenor; Arthur Beres- 
ford, the well-known basso, and Adolph Rosenbecker, 
the violinist.) This quintet of artists is under the direc- 
tion of Chas. Beach, of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, and 
who is responsible for having raised the tone of the ordi- 
nary concert company to one of extraordinary calibre. 
The concert was of the highest order, and as an example 
of miscellaneous music without exception the best heard 
this season in Chicago. 

The company being composed of artists, presented a 
high-class program, which follows: 


My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose.............seeeeceeeeeeeeee Garrett 
Miss Buckley, Miss Clary, Mr. Rieger and Mr. Beresford. 
Might Tigemm 66 Sets... cccccccccccscossccesccesoccscccs Goring Thomas 


Miss Clary and Mr. Beresford. 
Putemalan, MIGMOW .. 2s cccsccccoccccccevesseccccers ; 
Miss Buckley 
Concerto, Andante, Finale................+++se+ee++++++++Mendelssohn 
Mr. Rosenbecker. 


Thomas 


Mosttativd 60 Bathe sace cs ccccccccsccnveesecs -Rossini 
Mr. Rieger. 

Quartet, Martha ........cccrccccvecccveccccccccccccevesessceesess Flotow 
Miss Buckley, Miss Clary, Mr. Rieger and Mr. Beresford. 
Nobil Signor, Huguenots ...........e.ecceeeeeeeececeeeeeceel Meyerbeer 
Miss Clary. 

.» Verdi 


BE, FE IEEE ok cece dvcccisvdeccsscccccccossees r 
Miss Buckley and Mr. Rieger 


Bienes CA Babee, Betis codanes cased c¥opccncseccecccccesess Handel! 
EG DE ovccccconenbooseponesdaouseesovcsarscesseeeys 


Quartet, Rigoletto..........ceceecseccccecceceeccceccessescecesseees 
Miss Buckley, Miss Clary, Mr. Rieger and Mr. Beresford. 
It would be difficult to say who was the most favored 
artist, each in turn gave such excellent performance. 
From the Redpath concert I went to the Studebaker 
Hall, in the Fine Arts Building, where William H. Sher- 
wood was giving the first of his recital series. The Bee- 
thoven op. 53, the Chopin preéludes, fantaisie and scherzo, 
and Schumann’s “Carnival” made up the first part of the 
program, and several musicians tell me that Sherwood 
played them splendidly. The second part began with 
Bruno Oscar Klein’s “Secret d’Amour,” which our 
American pianist introduced for the first time to a Chi- 
cago audience Mr. Sherwood is a believer in encour- 

















JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
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CONDUCTED 


NEW YORK CITY, 


sw roe M88 GERALDINE MORGAN, vioiniste, and Mr. PAUL MORGAN, viotoncetis 
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Renowned | 





SELMA ARONOLD, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


With the International 
Grand Opera Company. 
Mme. Kronold will accept concert en- 
gagements for season after her 
season is over with the International 
Grand Opera Company. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
for Season 1899 address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU 
181 East 17th Street, New York. 


ANTON HEGNER 


y»™»>>_]>»_>_—SSS=aa—— 
‘Cello Virtuoso, 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
LEADING MANAGERS, or 


9 West 63d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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aging the native composers, and the “Toccata” of Arthur 
Foote was another novelty. 

W. H. Sherwood is the one really great American born 
pianist, who has worked to nrake known the works of 
his contemporaries. Sherwood is a broad-minded, lib- 
eral man, and interprets the music of the native and 
younger composers, so that the value of a work is en- 
hanced and made to appear of greater worth than it in- 
trinsically possesses. With his method of playing the 
classics we are familiar to an extent, but he has always 
some new charm with which to attract attention in ever 
so thread-worn a composition. 

The program contained two other novelties—polonaise 
in a minor, by W. H. Dayas, of Manchester, England— 
which is not worthy of Sherwood’s playing and does more 
credit to his heart than his head. The dainty sketch 
called “Autumn,” which is an excellent example of this 
artist’s composition, came next. Sherwood has written 
much that is popular and which is played by many of 
our pianists, but his latest composition must certainly 





advance his reputation for harmonic construction and 
originality. 

The recital included a splendid performance of Rubin- 
stein’s Etude in C major. The same composer’s fifth Bar- 
carolle, played with all that charm which has made Sher- 
wood famous for years. As a conclusion to an immense 
program came Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude. This number 
was a powerful example of technic and was played with 
astonishing celerity, but with exceeding clearness of phras- 
ing, and notwithstanding all the requirements of the pro- 
gram it was given without a trace of fatigue. Needless 
to say that the audience recognized with unwonted en- 
thusiasm Sherwood’s exceptional performance. 


*- * * 


The orchestral program this week without a soloist was 
good enough to satisfy any musician and was one of the 
best of the season. The Bach suite, which opened the pro- 
gram, has not been played here for two seasons, and while 
to an extent it is familiar, still it seems as if this week the 
orchestra was particularly happy in the playing of the 
Bach suite, and surely it will be admitted the flute obligato 
of Quensel is unsurpassable. The Schumann Symphony 
has not been heard frequently in Chicago, and it proved a 
more than usually interesting performance, the scherzo and 
the last movement being possibly the strongest. The com- 
bination of Bach, Schumann, Chadwick, Glinka and Smetana 
on one program is varied enough to satisfy all tastes and 
nationalities. There can be no complaint this season that 
the present day composers are unrecognized, as in the mak- 
ing up of the orchestral programs every prominence has 
been given to the American composer. 

That the orchestra is in good condition no one who 
heard this week’s performances will deny 

Maurice Aronson, who has been much to the front lately 
both as lecturer and critic, and is also well known as a 
pianist, is announced to give a piano recital next Thurs 
day. The program is somewhat out of the ordinary run 
of recitals, and is a beter example than usual 


Sonata in G minor, op. 22.......... _ Schumann 
Scherzo, E minor, op. 16, No. 2.. inenaews .. Mendelssohn 
tarcarolle, op. so, G minor ease Rubinstein 


Concert paraphrase on motives of Strauss’ Kuss-Walzer, 
Strauss-Schuett 
Nocturne, op. 17, G flat. ... Brassin 
Toccata from suite, op. 18 
Etude, C major, op. 10, No. 7.. 
Eeude, F miler, Gp. 26; NO. 6.cccccccccccccsesecs 


Sgambati 
.-Chopin 


vebiwwwans -Chopin 


Berceuse, OP. S70. ccccccccscccccccccccsvecs peveccesversceses -Chopin 
Impromptu in F sharp major, Op. 36.......--seecesecseseeneeees Chopin 
Ballade in G mimo, OP. 23......+-+0eceeeeeceeceereeeseeeneeeens Chopin 


Miss Marian Carpenter has just given two recitals in 
Cincinnati on December 10 and 12, the first before the 
Musical Club, and the last at the residence of 


vadies 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mrs. Gordon Schillito. I hear that these recitals created 
the most favorable comment, and the young lady was as 
sured of an early return engagement. Miss Carpenter 
has graduated during the past year from a semi-amateur 
into a full-fledged artist, and her musicianly qualities have 
developed quite as decidedly as her friends and admirers 
prophesied for her. The young ladies of the club whose 
ideal of perfection in violin music among women was 
Miss Maud Powell have changed their allegiance, giving 
it to Miss Carpenter. 

In consequence of Emil Liebling’s absence on tour 
Miss Zella Marshall gave a concert at Kimball Hall to 
day, instead of the usual lecture. C. Arch Williams was 
the assisting vocalist 

Theo. Scheerer’s pupils gave a piano recital at Steinway 
Recital Hall to-day. W. Lamprecht, violinist, assisted. 


Leopotp Gopowsky IN Sr. Louis 


Leopold Godowsky, pianist, was the soloist. As a technician he 
is probably at the head of all the pianists who call themselves 
His execution is truly wonderful and his accuracy phe- 
The ease with which 


American. 
nomenal, even at this age of eternal practice. 
he accomplished things that were impossible fifty years ago demon 
Godowsky 

His first 


It is said 


strates how the world moves in this department of art 
was fully equal to his reputation last Thursday evening. 
number was the great concerto in G minor by Saint-Saens 
that he studied it with the composer, and one may easily believe it 
The piano is busy nearly all the time, and the orchestra has a most 
difficult accompaniment to render, demanding great rhythmical ac- 
curacy and more courage than was displayed at times by the play- 
ers under Mr. Ernst’s direction. Excepting several rather timid en- 
trances, the work of the orchestra was unusually satisfactory, and 
the dramatic climax with which the work closed was due quite as 
much to the conductor and his men as to the soloist. The work 
began with a sort of cadenza for piano alone, which was rendered 
in a stately manner and produced a most favorable impression. The 
massive chords with which it closes were given out with a wealth of 
tone rarely heard, and led so majestically to the entrance by the or 
chestra that one forgot that the piano had been put one instrument 
and was replaced by fifty. The tempo of the first movement was 
rather slow and demanded an amount of tone from the piano which 
few artists are able to produce. In this Mr. Godowsky was entirely 
successful. It was especially noticeable in several bars of double 
octaves, syncopated against each other, which occur toward the 
middle of the movement. In the scherzo which followed the tempo 
was taken very fast and resulted in a lightness or airiness that con 
trasted with the first movement and greatly enhanced its beauty 
The work of the orchestra was especially effective, and never more so 
than in a number of bars of tremolo that occur near the middle 
The gentle murmur produced was a_ wonderful background for the 
delicate work of the solo instrument. The third movement, a presto, 
was taken at breakneck speed, but none too fast for those who had 
it in hand. It seemed to have no technical difficulties at all for Mr 
Godowsky. A peculiar climax was obtained toward the end of the 
movement by the use of cymbals, struck upon the second beat of 
the bar and just before the actual climax of power was reached 
Mr. Godowsky’s work throughout the concerto was musicianly and 
effective. As has been said, its technical difficulties did not seem to 
exist for him. His rhythmic accuracy in the performance of long 
and rapid passages was noteworthy. He lacks somewhat the sacred 
fire which burns upon the altar of genius. If his personal mag 
netism was in proportion to his musical knowledge and executive 
skill, he would be one of the greatest, if not the greatest, pianist 
in the world. Mr. Godowsky’s second number consisted of a group 
of four piano solos, three of which were by Liszt, and one, entitled 
“Moto Perpetuo,” his own composition. 

Some recent bookings made by Frank Hannah for Miss 
Jenny Osborne, Mabelle Crawford, Fred Carberry and 
Chas. W. Clark, are for “The Messiah” at Madison, Wis., 


January 12, and at Cedar Rapids, January 16, and for Miss 


Osborn with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
® =e 


The notices of the faculty concert in the Studebaker 
Hall, of the Fine 
College, make good reading and are herewith reproduced: 


Arts Building, given by the Chicago 


The Chicago Musical College gave a faculty concert at Stude- 
baker Hall last evening that for uniform excellence of performance 
perhaps excels anything of the kind ever presented in Chicago. Ex- 
cepting only the great musical centres of America, New York and 
Boston, it may be related with pardonable local pride, it is diffi- 
cult to see how more and greater talent could be combined in 
A competent orches 
Felix Borow 


any program of any conservatory faculty. 
tra furnished the basis of the music of the evening. 


WESTERN TOUR OF 
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ski was the condyctor, and proved himself capable, directing the in- 
strumentalists with true mastership of score, combined with the admin- 
istrative ability which is an absolute necessity to leadership of men 
in any direction. 
interpret, he failed never, either in delicacy of nuance or tour de 


Alert, intent, well read in the score he was to 


force. As the program embraced two concerts, an overture and 
a triumphal march, it is seen that Mr. Borowski's function was most 
The success of the evening, however, was Bernhard 
Tschaikowsky, given 


important. 
Listemann’s playing of a violin concerto by 
for the first time in Chicago. The marvelous grasp of the technic of 
his instrument by this sterling and long experienced artist was made 
clearly manifest. In the cadenza of the first movement, absolute 
mastership of all difficulties, and the score contains many, distin 
guished the performance, winning hearty applause. The slow move 
ment (a canzonnetta) was not so completely pleasing, but its con- 
tinuation, in the finale, progressing to a tempest in rapid scale pas 
sages, brought the work to a splendid close. The interest of nov- 
elty made its hearing doubly delightful. Hans von Schiller won 
fresh laurels for himself by the interpretation of the piano concerto 
in F minor by Chopin, as arranged by Burmeister This work, also, 
was given its premiere in Chicago. That Mr. Burmeister has strength- 
ened the somewhat conventiona! instrumentation of Chopin there 
can be no doubt. The piano part is brought into the close rela 
tionship with the varied voices of the orchestra that modern taste 
requires, brilliancy and force being added to the total of effect. By 
the cadenza and other changes in the solo part, the principal artist 
is enabled to achieve higher results. Mr. von Schiller gave a care- 
ful, forceful reading of the work. Dr. Louis Falk played the andante 
and finale to an organ concerto by Rheinberger, and John R. Orten- 
Auber’s “Le Cheval de 
Bronze.” The audience, of goodly proportions, was appreciative, 


gren sang a recitative and aria from 


while critically exacting.—Inter-Ocean, Chicago 


Studebaker Hal! was filled with an enthusiastic audience on Tues 
day evening last, when members of the faculty of the Chicago Music 
College gave a most enjoyable program. The numbers given in 
cluded: Overture, “Mireille,”” Gounod, for orchestra; the andante 
(organ), Dr. Louis Falk; Chopin-Burmeister concerto in F minor 
(first time in Chicago), Hans Von Schiller; Auber’s recitative and 


aria from “‘Le Cheval de Bronze,” John R 


Ortengren; Tschai- 
Bernhard Liste- 
mann, and Borowski’s “March Triumphale” for orchestra 


kowsky concerto for violin (first time in Chicago) 


To say that the orchestra, under the baton of Felix Borowski, did 
excellent work and that the masterful rendition of the organ num- 
ber, by Dr. Louis Falk, was enthusiastically received would be but 
repeating an oft-told tale. The same might be said of the applause 
and recalls awarded Messrs. Han von Schiller and John R. Orten- 
gren. The triumph of the evening, however, was won by Bernhard 
Listemann, who received a real ovation. The veteran violinist was 
recalled again and again and greeted with storms of applause. Alto 
gether the concert ws an event in the musical life of Chicago, and 
as such will be remembered by all who were so fortunate as to enjoy 


so rare a musical treat.—Chicago Presto. 


The faculty concerts of the Chicago Musical College are always 
interesting and agreeable. This season’s concert took place last 
The first 
part of the evening was marked by strange apathy and the prospect 


night at Studebaker Hall before an audience of fair size 
seemed decidedly discouraging. But a change came over the spirit 
of the audience after the second number and all was well subse 
quently. 

The opening number, played by the orchestra—specially organ 
ized for the occasion, naturally—under the direction of Felix Bo 
rowski, was Gounod's overture to “Mireille.” It is a tuneful com 
position and it went very well indeed The second number was 
Louis Falk. Both 


the andante and finale are noble and richly melodious movements 


Rheinberger’s organ concerto, rendered by Dr 


and the interpretation was by no means deficient in technical skill 
or artistic sympathy, but the audience remained listless and cold. 

To arouse it the Chopin-Burmeister concerto in F minor, a nov 
elty here, was required Hans von Schiller, evidently a favorite 
with the students and their friends, was warmly received, and what 
his work lacked in delicacy and refinement was made up in brilliance 
and impressiveness. There was less of Chopin than of Burmeister 
about the concerto, and this was a pity, because the theme has all 
the beauty, dreaminess and loveliness of the best Chopin style 

But the interest centered in the program's second novelty—Tschai- 
kowsky’s violin concerto. The opus was not indicated and one is 
left in ignorance concerning the period in the great composer's 
career to which it belongs. So far as one’s hearing enables one to 
judge, the composition falls far short of greatness, though it is 
splendidly national and is replete with characteristic folk melodies 
of considerable sweetness and pathos. The performer was Bernhard 
Listemann, a musician who has done much for his art is evi 
dently loved and appreciated by all who have come in contact with 
him. The concerto requires the dexterity and fire and dash of 
youth, however, and Mr. Listemann deserves gratitude for introduc- 
ing so difficult a composition. 

John R. Ortengren rendered acceptably an aria from Auber's “La 


Katherine 


~ Bloodgood, 
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Cheval de Bronze” and elicited an encore. The fipal number was a 
march by Mr. Borowski himself.—Chicago Post. 

Six numbers composed the program of the faculty concert of the 
Chicago Musical College at Studebaker Hall, last night, but each 
was of such genuine merit and so artistically done that the artists 
were held to a repetition or encores in every case by the select 
audience. A full erchestra, under the baton of Felix Borowski, pro- 
vided the accompaniments and led the program with the overture 
from Gounod’s “Mireille.” One of the great successes of the even- 
ing was Von Schiller’s rendition on the piano of the concerto in F 
minor by Chapin-Burmeister, its first time in Chicago. He was re- 
called time and again for his splendid effort and responded with 
Chopin's “Poet's Song.’” The work of the orchestra in supporting 
Mr. von Schiller was i] John R. Ortengren, in a recitative 
aad aria from “Le Cheval de Bronze,” won much approbation. 
Bernhard Listemann’s violin solo, a concerto by Tschaikowsky, was 
a highly artistic performance. The “Marche Triomphale,’ which 
closed the concert, was by Mr. Borowski.—Chicago Chronicle. 








There was a most artistic and enjoyable concert given by the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College last evening at Studebaker 
Hall. 

The first concert of the season is remembered with high apprecia- 
tion, but that of last evening was more elaborate and more fully 
satisfying even than the opening success. 

That a full orchestra should have been employed for this occasion 
is a testimony of enterprise and artistic feeling on the part of the 
management which the public will not be slow to recognize. The 
program was introduced by the orchestra rendering the overture to 
Gounod’s “Mireitle.” 

Among the most successful numbers of the concert may be men- 
tioned Professor von Schiller’s playing of the Chopin-Burmeister 
concerto in F minor; the singing of Professor John R. Ortengren 
and the violin work of the great virtuoso, Bernhard Listemann. 

It may be justly said that the closing number, “Marche Tri- 
omphale,” was indeed a triumph, and all the more gratifying in that 
it was the composition of Professor Borowski. 

Seldom has there been given a concert which in its program has 
secured more cordial recognition than that of the Chicago Musical 
College at Studebaker Hall last evening.—Chicago Democrat. 

With the progressive spirit of the management of the 
Chicago Musical College, it is difficult for many musical 
institutions to cope. It may be emulated, but hardly ex- 
celled. Following up the very successful faculty con- 
cert recently heard at Studebaker Hall, the enterprising 
principal, Dr. Ziegfeld, gave this afternoon a matinee of 
unusual! interest, for he engaged William Armstrong, the 
critic-lecturer, to tell his impressions of English song 
composers and their works. Before commenting upon 
the lecture it might be pardonable to speak of the perfec- 
tion of detail which marks all the entertainments given 
at this the largest musical institution of the great Central 
West. No efforts are spared to present the various points 
of an entertainment, everything is done with elaborate- 
ness, even to the programs, which are invariably unique 
as souvenirs. 

William Armstrong’s tendency to work for the British 
composer in America, with the hope of reciprocity from 
the English public for the American composer, is laud- 
able, and will go far to establish the entente cordiale be- 
tween the musicians of the two great English speaking 
races. Mr. Armstrong says that in England there is 
an entire ignorance of American music. That Chad- 
wick has had but one work performed in London, that 
Foote has been represented twice, and Parker is almost 
unknown, and that a work of E. A. MacDowell’s has never 
been performed; also that our American song writers are 
absolutely unknown. 

In endeavoring to remedy this wretched state of non-rec- 
ognition Mr. Armstrong has set himself a herculean task, 
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and one which will involve the labor of years. Evidently 
as preliminary to his work in England, Mr. Armstrong is 
introducing the British composers to the American pub- 
lic, and making us acquainted with various details relative 
to their lives and works. In an intellectually worded dis- 
course, which was followed with close attention, William 
Armstrong, at University Hall, this afternoon, gave us 
a glimpse into the inner musical life of the English metrop- 
olis, mentioning the different personalities-he had met and 
interviewed, and deplored the fact that so much that was 
beautiful should be unknown on this side of the Atlantic 
He spoke of the works and music of Lehmann, Sullivan, 
Cowen, Mackenzie, German, Allitsen, Lucas, Maude Va- 
lerie White, Hervey Mackenzie, Somervell, d’Hardelot 
and various other writers, whose names are household 
words in England, and whose merit should make them as 
well known in this country. In effect, Mr. Armstrong said 
we want English and American words, we want English 
and American opera, and English and American music, 
the English school and the American school; we want 
the best from both nations, and to obtain this we must 
acquaint the two English speaking nations with the works 
of their respective composers. An interesting lecture excel- 
lently spoken, with that true ring of sincerity which be- 
tokens the earnest seeker for the best in art. 

At intervals during the lecture John Ortengren sang 
songs by English writers with a just appreciation of their 
merit. Many charming ballads were given, one of the best 
being by the English composer, Felix Borowski, who is now 
a resident of Chicago, and who is also a member of the 
Chicago Musical College faculty 


More THomas Press Norices. 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale is entitled to feel the utinost sat- 
isfaction with its success in carrying through the Thomas sym- 
phony concert Saturday night. It was an event of the highest ar- 
tistic order. Mr. Thomas expressed the opinion that in no other 
way could so cultivated and appreciative an audience have been 
gathered together in any city. He was much pleased with his re- 
ception and with his audience. In conversation after the concert 
he said that it was an occasion of thankfulness to be permitted to 
play a symphony nowadays 

The audience were nearly all present in their seats at 8 o’clock, a 
very unusual thing in Minneapolis, and the rule of closing the doors 
during the numbers was strictly adhered to. An important and 
much appreciated feature of the evening was the analytical program 
prepared by H. W. Gleason for the Musicale, and published by it 
at large expense. These were a great addition both to the pleasure 
and profit of the occasion. 

The Musicale paid a charming and delicate compliment to Mr. 
Thomas by presenting him with a beautiful laurel wreath at the 
close of the symphony, and it hung on his stand during the re 
mainder of the program.—Minneapolis Journal, December 3. 





“Theodore Thomas, the same yesterday, to-day and forever,” ex- 
claimed an irreverent enthusiast Saturday evening. And whatever 
may be expected of Mr. Thomas in the unknown future, it is true 
that he is still the unrivaled concertmaster of America; gathering 
years have not dulled his musical perceptions or injured the spirit 
of his performances. The work of his compact orchestra of about 
fifty pieces on Saturday night showed that while there may not 
have been material growth in recent years, the great leader is not 
less the master than he was two decades ago, when, as the musical 
director of the early musical festivities at Cincinnati, he first 
achieved prominence in the West. From present appearances, 
though his hair be well marked with gray, there are still many 
years before him as the most conspicuous figure in musical America. 

From the opening strains of the “Meistersinger’ Vorspiel to the 
last mad whirl of Tschaikowsky’s musical conception of triumph, 
the concert was an almost unmixed pleasure. It would be difficult 
to say which number was best rendered. With a u-animity not easily 


understood the audience gave first place to the “Leonore” Over 
ture No. 3, passing the exquisite second movement of the Schubert 
symphony and the more showy and brilliant suite of Massenet- 
“Les Erinnyes”—with much less evidence of approbation than was 
given the Beethoven number.” But who shall criticise the favoring 
of one of Beethoven’s compositions even at the expense of Schu 
bert’s masterpiece? 

Thomas was brought here by the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale, a 
fact which should not be lost sight of by the people of Minneapolis 
This organization has demonstrated, what has been often doubted 
in this city, that there is a demand here for the best in music 
Saturday night’s audience was one of the finest seen in Minneapolis 
for years—finest not only in point of size (the Lyceum Theatre was 
filled to the roof), but in its average of culture as well as social 
position. There was much in the size and quality of the audience 
to encourage the bringing to this city of other musical attractions 
of the higher order. 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale is also to be congratulated on 
the very valuable descriptive programs which were prepared for the 
concert by H. W. Gleason. 
tions rendered, with the few bars illustrating the comment and 
showing the principal themes, were a great aid to the enjoyment of 
the music and of a highly educational value. It is the first time the 
idea has been carried out in the Northwest. The ladies were also 
at some pains to secure a wreath of laurel, which 
to Mr. Thomas and hung upon his music stand during the latter 
part of the concert.—Minneapolis Journal, December s. 


These notes on the several composi 


was presented 


* * » 

And while referring to matters dramatic it may be 
timely to speak of that charming personality Lillian 
Woodward Gunckel, who has been with the Chicago 
Musical College as instructor for several years, and is 
now director of the Department of Elocution and Physi 
cal Culture. Mrs. Gunckel has long been recognized as 
one of the leading teachers of physical culture; she is an 
exponent of Delsarte, is an exceedingly clever reader and 
a charming woman. Her public readings have won for her 
distinction enjoyed by but few elocutionists in this coun- 
try. Following is an extract from an article in the Chi- 
cago Chronicle: 

It is not wonderful that Chicago should boast by this time a num 
ber of brilliant women who have made the histrionic art their study 
and one of the pleasant results of this development is that the en 


tertainments which are given upon what is still most improperly 
called the lecture stage have risen in value in a most marked degree 
One of these young women, Mrs. Lillian Woodward Gunckel, has 


shown ability of a very high order as a reader, but really as a dra 
matic artist still more, and during the last two seasons has taken 
a prominent place in a professional sense. She its a Chicagoan to 
all intents and purposes, although she was born in Indiana, and her 
life’s work, so far, has been accomplished in this city. The range of 
her work has been quite extended, and her success has been almost 
equally pronounced in strong dramatic subjects and in those lighter 


vehicles of pathos and humor which the lecture platform generally 
calls for. She has genuine histrionic talent, anud it is shown in 
everything she does; but in a woman her command of real, spon 


taneous and infectious humor naturally attracts the more attention 
Hitherto she has refused all offers to go upon the stage and has 
remained for a aumber of years at her post in the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College. As a teacher of elocution or Delsarte 


and physical culture, her success has been pronounced. She has re 
cently returned from a summer’s sojourn in Europe, and during the 
coming season she will be heard frequently in and about the city 
Mrs. Gunckel in person and manner is very attractive, and her 


friends are to be found in hosts in every section of the city 
Among the artists who have been recognized as re 
markable in many respects are Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Good 
rich, who in their respective talents have possibly been 
unsurpassed. Mrs. Goodrich has had phenomenal suc 
cess as teacher of harmony in the Sherwood Piano School, 
and Mr. Goodrich as harmonist is known wherever music 
is known in America. He has lately been giving a series 
of lectures in Evanston to the Country Club on the music 
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to be heard at the Thomas concerts, and the innovation 
has proved of decided benefit. 

The Leffingwell Quartet Club gave a musicale before 
the Lincoln Cycling Club Tuesday evening, December 6, 
with marked success. This organization is composed 
WwW. W Leffingwell, first violin; E. Richter, second violin; 
M. Hausen, viola, and Otto Fry, ’cello. 

[The Joseph Vilim Orchestral Club announces a concert 
for next Monday, when Miss Mabel Goodwin, 
Harry Diamond, violinist, and A. G. Janpolski, vocalist, 
will be the assisting soloists 

I am requested to state that Miss Jeannette 
permanent address is Kimball Hall. 

Of the younger and very progressive school of pianists, 
there is none more in demand than Allen Spencer, who 
has received many flattering comments for his excellent 
performances. Earnest, 
playing is interesting, as the following notices show: 


vocalist; 


Durno’s 


sincere and conscientious, his 


Allen Spencer, the pianist, was charming. His execution was per 
fect and his playing full of expression. Each note was clear and 
listinct, whether it was soft and rippling or loud and full of force 
Lafayette (Ind.) Journal, December 8, 1807 


He has a splendid conception of music, an artistic touch, won 
derful strength and a method which seems to be peculiarly his own 
Lafayette (Ind.) Courier, December 8, 1897 

Mr. Spencer is a musician of unusual merit. The Liszt Etude, al 
though the last number was applauded so deafeningly that Mr 
Spencer was obliged to play again. This is the first time in the his 
tory of entertainments in Atchison that the last number on a pro 
Atchison (Kan.) Globe, June 8, 1898 


gram has been encored 


It was a rare treat for the audience, and especially to the pianists 
und students of the piano. Mr. Spencer won the hearts of the Kan 
sas people last season, and his recital this morning again rendered 
them willing captives.—Hutchinson (Kan.) News, June 1, 1808 
The popularity of Mr. Spencer’s recitals at the American Conserva 


ory is pre-eminent, and his appearance has become a noteworthy 


event.—Graphic (Chicago), October 1, 1898 
Mr. Spencer's playing has considerably broadened of late, and his 
erformance is scholarly and interesting.—MUSICAI CouRIER 


November 9, 1808 
. + * 


The correspondent in Quincy sends the following notes 
s to the musical doings in that city: 
Quincy Notes. 


Che Festival Chorus Asociation is now well organized, 
with P. 


this season 


C. Hayden as director, and announces two concerts 
The Redpath Concert Company gave a de 
Theatre 
Messrs 


lightful concert Monday evening at the Empire 
The members are the Misses Buckley and Clary, 
Rieger, Beresford, Rosenbecker and Frey 

The music at the Congregational Church for Christmas 
evening will consist of selections from “The Messiah.’ 
Walter Spry is choirmaster and organist 

A Beethoven program will be given at the Quincy Con 
servatory of Music Friday, December 16, the anniversary 
of the great master 

Walter Spry presided at the organ at a special musicale 
Sunday afternoon, in the Church of the Good 
and the mu 


It is said to be 


service, 


Shepherd. This is a high Episcopal Church, 


sical services are very impressive 
dest Episcopal church in the Mississippi Valley 
BEROLINEUSES 
* * * 
I am requested to publish the following 
Temple Winter Theatre patrons are largely 
made up of ladies. The reason for this lies in the hig 


Masonic 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, cre 
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vaudeville entertainment offered each week and 
the cleanly character of this winter resort 


class of 
As a place in 
which a lady may spend an afternoon or evening, with or 
without an escort, it has no equal in the United States, and 
for that matter is the only winter roof theatre in existence 
afternoon of 


in this country. Matinees are given every 


the week, and daily evening performances. The admission 


is 50 cents at night and 25 cents in the afternoon. No re 
served seats are to be had One may lunch there and 
enjoy the entertainment at the same time The view of 


the city is unequalled and the performance outrank any 
other vaudeville entertainment given in the city The aim 
of the management is to make the Winter Theatre a ladies’ 


resort in every sense of the word FLorENcE FRENCH 


Marcel Herwegh at Strassburg. 
A? a late concert at the Strassburg City Theatre Marcel 


Herwegh, of Paris, played the violin concerto of 
Beethoven, a concerto that rarely appears on a program 
It was one of the most beautiful works ever written for 
the violin, but requires the artist to refrain from all attrac 


tive brilliancy. It is only through the truest art that 


Beethoven's thought can be expressed. Herwegh is one 
of the few who thoroughly comprehend Beethoven, and 
his rendering of the piece was so profound and his con 
ception so convincing as to give the work its full value 
His technic and tone are perfect, and the performer re 
ceived loud and long applause 

Marcel Herwegh, born in Zurich in 1858, is the son of 
the celebrated poet Georges Herwegh, and after study 
ing under Singer at Stuttgart continued his studies at 
Paris, where he gained a brilliant reputation as a result 
Russia and elsewhere in company 
In the Beethoven 


his tours in Brazil, 
with the celebrated organist Guilmant 
concerto he displayed all his musical ability, and in 
terpreted the grand work of Beethoven with all the nobil 
ity of sentiment, elevation of style and simple grandeur 
that it demanded. In adding the difficult cadences writ 
ten by Singer, Marcel Herwegh gave proof of the extreme 
virtuosity of his playing. His success was manifested by 
the loud applause that did not cease till he had been re 
Elsaser Journal, November 24, 1808 


called four times 


Grenville Snelling. 


} 


Mrs. Grenville Snelling, the popular soprano, has beet 
suffering for the last two or three weeks from indisposition 
owing to the severe climatic changes which we have un 
dergone during the past two or three weeks. She is, how 
ever, fully recovered and is again very busily engaged with 


u~ements She sang with great 


her many constant eng 
success on Ladies’ Day at the Lotos Club last week, and 


has been engaged to sing th soprano work in Horatio 
Parker’s “Holy Child,” to be given in this 
28 and January 4, under the baton of Emanuel Schmaul 


1 


She will be heard in a recital the latter part of January a 


city, December 


t 


Carnegie Music Chamber Hall 
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Choral Works for Sale. 


HE Indianapolis Music Festival Association offers 

for sale its extensive library of standard choral 
works, at about one-third their original cost The books 
are all in good condition. The list of works includes 
compositions suitable for large and small societies, among 
them being: Benoit’s new cantata “Lucifer”; Verdi's 
“Requiem,” “Stabat Mater,’ Loreley, Elijah,” “St 
Paul,” “Hymn of Praise,” “Creation,” “Samson and 


Delilah,” 


“Lohengrin” 


“Flight Into Egypt,” “Unfold Ye Portals,’ 


and the best choral parts of all the Wagner 
works, besides a hundred or more other compositions 
For complete list of works, prices, &« address, O. R 


Tohnson, Secretary Music Festival Association, Indian 


apolis Ind 


Honors to Mees. 
bt HE following correspondence explains itself 


ORANGE MENDELSSOHN UNION CLUS, / 
ORANGE, N, J., December 6, 1808, | 


Mr. Arthur Mees 

Dear Str—At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the union, held October 10, 1898, A. E. Schock presented 
the resolution that your name be added to the list of 


honorary members of the union, making chree in all 
\fter being regularly seconded, it gives me pleasure to 
inform you that the motion was unanimously carried 
The other two honorary members, you will probably 
are Dr. William Mason and Reinhold L. Her 


man, now our conductor 


remember 


Through an oversight of mine I have neglected to ad 
vise you of the action of the committee until now Ask 
ing your pardon for the delay and assuring you of the very 
best regards and wishes from the gentlemen of the ex 
ecutive committee, I am 
Srpencer S. Mars, 

Secretary 


Yours sincerely 


Mabelile L. Bond. 


Miss Mabelle 
in the New York Press some two weeks ago, is attracting 


Louise Bond, whose photograph appeared 





a great deal of attention in the musical circles just at pres 
ent. She is the contralto the Middle Collegiate R« 
formed Church, and is almost constantly in demand for 
concert and recital work Her diction and interpretation 
are those of an artist of great refinement and intensity ol 
feeling, with that peculiar charm only associated with 
really great singers. Purity of tone and naturalness have 
been supplemented by intuitive art. Her singing of the 
Page's Song” from the “Huguenots of the most 
irtistic pieces of work one could wish to hear. She is an 
American trained artist and eventually will become one of 
America’s greatest contraltos. She is under the sole man 


izement of Townsend H. Fellows 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 


SOPRANO. eee 


Sole Agent: Mrs. GEO, BENEDICT CARPENTER, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 


Engaged for **CREATION,”’ Handel and Haydn Society, Boston; ‘* THE MESSIAH,”’ Apollo Club, Chicago ; 


** THE MESSIAH,"’ Mozart Society, Pittsburg 





( 


KATHRIN HILKE, MARY LOUISE CLARY, LILIAN CARLLSMITH, SHANNAH CUMMINGS 


J. H. McKINLEY, E. C. TOWNE, 
CARL E. DUFFT, CHARLES RICE, 


New York Ladies’ Trio 


CONTRALTO. 


BARITONE. 


BASSO. 
eeeee#eeeeee® 


HEINRICH MEYN, 
CLEMENTE BOLOGNA, 


SOPRANO, 


LEWIS WILLIAMS, 


BARITONE, 


and Other Leading Musical Artists, 


DORA VALESCA BECKER, vious 


AND FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, vcexio 


( 
N TOUR: 
a 
ON TOUR: Lilian Carllsmith, CONTRALTO CELIA SCHILLER, PIANO 


THOMAS C. LOMBARD, 


Traveling Representative. 





Sole Direction; REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York, 
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Eleanore Meredith. 


F all the singers, foreign or American, now before the 
pubilc, Eleanore Meredith stands almost best pre- 
pared to achieve and hold one of the most brilliant po- 
sitions upon the operatic or concert stage. Unlike many 
aspirants for laurels in the musical field, Madame Mere- 
dith allows the excellence of her work to make for her a 
name and fame; it is not a question of copious and judi- 
cious advertising, but of merit, pure and simple. She has 
appeared in most of the cities of America, and always with 
unfailing success. Her talents are so brilliant and con- 
spicuous that she cannot fail to become one of the great- 
est of modern opera singers. 

Added to her natural talents she has the genius for work- 
ing hard, to accomplish exactly the right results. Mad- 
ame Meredith is an intellectual singer, and in view of her 
rare temperament, her thoroughly artistic musical nature, 
this is an unusual thing. The voice itself is dramatic, lyri- 
cal in quality; this enables her to sing with equal ease the 
difficult arias of the German or Italian schools. Part of 
her regular repertory consists of the great arias, “Ah, Per- 
fido,” by Beethoven; “Ocean du Ungeheuer,” by Von 
Weber; “The Queen of the Night,” from Mozart's ‘Magic 
Flute.” Further she accomplishes the marvelous feat of 
doing justice to both schools. Many singers have at- 
tempted it, but have almost invariably shown the ill ef- 
fects which result from singing music at the opposite ends 
of the pole as it were. Madame Meredith is a musician in 
the technical sense of the word. Prior to studying the 
solos from Haydn's “Creation” she received a sudden call 
to sing in this oratorio. After reading the parts through 
on the train on her way to the not distant city, she ap 
peared before the audience and created an immense furore 
No one not possessed of rare ability could accomplish such 
a thing as this 

Madame Meredith, it is joyful to relate, is an American, 
born, bred and trained. This speaks in loud, melodious 
accents for her. She can sing, and she is an American. The 
teacher to whom she owes a great deal was J. Harry 
Wheeler, now locating in New York. From him she 
learned that small part of the art of voice placement which 
did not come naturally to her. She studied repertory un- 
der William F. Courtney. Both of these men are Amer 
ican instructors. Madame Meredith, very fortunately, has 
not been pressed out of some European conservatory and 
sent back home to us a typical conservatory machine. She 
has retained her own individuality, which shines through 
every note she sings. It will be remembered that Madame 
Meredith introduced to New York, and consequently to 
America, the one-act opera, “Mara,” by Ferdinand Hum 
mel, Seidi conducting. Seidl was absolutely enthusiastic 
over her voice, temperament and all around natural genius 

In these days of machine-made singers, it strikes us as 
a fresh breeze from the ocean to come in contact with what 
may be called a real, “temperamental singer.” This Mad- 
ame Meredith is; it impresses itself upon you instantly, for 
the force of the art within her is so great that it animates, 
punctuates and sings through every word she speaks and 
every gesture she makes. She is an intensely artistic, mag- 
netic woman, and, as we Said, one of those chosen daugh- 
ters of the gods, destined to walk in high places. One of 
her first appearances was with the Apollo Club, of Chicago, 
when Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust” was given. Although 
the part was unsuited to her, being written more for a mez- 
zo-soprano voice, Madame Meredith presented the public 
with an extremely finished, artistic rendition of this most 
difficult work. 

Although one of the representative American song birds, 
and at present available for concerts, being prepared to sing 
not only ail of the big oratorios, but also all of the operas in 
demand, from Rossini to Puccini, she will shortly confine 
her efforts to dramatic work only. This is wise, for with 
her temperament and voice the concert stage is not com- 
prehensive, nor deep enough for her to appear fully at her 
best upon it. 

People ask: “Where are your American singers, of whom 
you boast so much?” We reply: “Well, Eleanore Meredith 
is one of them,” and it rests with good and true Americans 
this country over to see to it that a singer of such magni- 
tude as this can be enabled to live, sing, thrive, grow and 
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be supported here. Why should we import so many for- 
eign singers, Gadski, par example, when we have singers 
like Eleanore Meredith to appear before us? If there is any 
reason, justice, or occult psychological problem which ex- 
plains it, we are sure that in our benighted state of non- 
comprehension, we would welcome the elucidation of the 
question. We may be ignorant when we insistently say: 
“America for Americans.”” We may be dreamers, we may 
be musical snobs, who look down upon foreign musical 
immigrants if we are, we do not know it. So in the face 
of the Metropolitan Opera House prices, which preclude the 
possibility of any musician attending the operas there, we 
urge that singers like Meredith be raised on high by our 
hands, and that these foreign leeches who sap and drain all 
America’s musical vitality be forever sent from the coun- 
try. We owe some sort of protection to our countrymen; 
the quicker we recognize our responsibilities the sooner will 
our art-life we have all yearned to see and to know that it 
was well launched upon a long and brilliant career be born. 
Persons like Madame Meredith are waiting to help us; if 
we do not soon recognize and accept their proffered as- 
sistance they will leave our country, as many have before, 
for they, like our nation, must work out their own sal- 
vation. 

Madame Meredith’s career has been so brilliant, although 
it is not of many years’ extent, for she is extremely young, 
that we feel confident that wherever she goes she will add 
to American glory, but we earnestly hope we may be able 
to keep her here, for we seriously need all our gifted sons 
and daughters. 


Castile Square Opera Company. 

The Castle Square Opera Company will celebrate, on Sat- 
urday night, December 24, the 350th performance of 
opera in English at the American Theatre. The souvenir, 
the third of the series of the articles designed for the writ- 
ing desk, will be the costliest of the season, serving as a 
commemorative token and Christmas gift to patrons of the 
theatre. “Lurline,” a grand operatic spectacle, will be the 
holiday attraction Christmas week. 


Ovide Musin. 

Ovide Musin, the celebrated head of the Liége Conserva- 
tory of Belgium, has practically retired from public life, al- 
though he is just in his artistic prime. Possibly no violinist 
has played in more obscure and distant corners of the world 
than he, but now having accumulated a good income, in ad- 
dition to the money received from his position at Liége, he 
has determined to settle down and rest. He is allowed six 
months’ leave of absence annually; this time he will spend 
in New York, where he has opened a violin school, the first 
exclusively violin school in America. 

Orchestral directors throughout the country appreciate 
the need of a school like this, which can turn out well- 
drilled, cultivated players. 

Mame. Kronold’s Great Success. 


The newspapers of the South and Southwest have 
teemed with complimentary notices of Madame Kronold’s 
singing. Her success has been brilliant, as may be seen 
by the subjoined articles. 

The Kansas City Star said: 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” was not new to all present yesterday, but 
that in no way lessened its beauty. Like “I Pagliacci” it was well 
rendered. Madame Kronold as Santuzza, like De Vere as Lucia, was 
a tremendous success. Hers is a dramatic voice of that rare and 
peculiar quality which pierces to one’s heart depths and makes the 
nerves tingle. It is the antithesis of dramatic intensity, limpid and 
pure and handled with an ease that buries annoying suggestions 
of method. To great vocal strength she adds the finish of an able 
actress. Her Santuzza rivals that of Calvé, which is praise indeed. 
Winifred Goff sang the role of Alfio and Miss Engle appeared as 
Lola and Miss Fields as Lucia. 

In “Cavalleria” the orchestra came in for a big share of attention, 
thanks to the beautiful intermezzo, which Signor Sappio refused to 
repeat. 

From the Louisville Courier-Journal: 

Madame Kronold acted the part of Santuzza, betrayed and aban- 
doned, with fine Italian vigor and vituperation. She does not por- 
tray the dignified and sorrowful heroine presented us by Calvé, but 
a more animated woman, whose wrongs have developed in her a 
touch of the devil, and whose passionate denunciation of Lucia to 
Alfio was a true bit of Latin nature. Madame Kronold has the best 
preserved voice of the company, a rich, pure and mellow organ, its 
full tones expressing the pathos and passion of the Sicilian girl 
equally well. 
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Concert by the Woman’s String Orchestra 


HE Woman’s String Orchestra Society, under the en- 

ergetic leadership of Carl V. Lachmund, gave the 

first concert of the season at Mendelssohn Hall on Tues- 
day evening, December 13, before a large audience. 

The orchestra had the assistance of Sig. Giuseppe Abra 
monte, tenor; Ovide Musin, violinist. The menuetto from 
“Nachtmusik,” by Mozart, was given a spirited read- 
ing; the tone was excellent and the ensemble good. The 
Haydn adagio was less smooth, but the Rondo was ani- 
mated. 

Mr. Musin played with his customary fire and sweet, 
clear tone selections by Tartini, Lalo and his own “Ma- 
zurka Romantique.” Mr. Musin is more popular now 
than he ever was before, his popularity increases, and 
justly so, for few violinists now live who can play the 
music he does and retain a uniformly sweet tone. The 
tenor Giuseppe Abramonte sang with a thrilling display 
of Italian temperament the romance from “Andrea 
Chenier,” and responded to an encore with a selection 
from “I Pagliacci.” 

The Jan Brandts Buys’ suite for string orchestra, harp 
and horn brought out the powers of the ladies in many 
ways, for the composition is exacting in the matter of 
interpretation as well as in that of technic. Following is 
the program: 


Menuetto, from Nachtmusik ......... a ...Mozart 
Adagio, cantabile, from quartet in D, op. 64 .. Haydn 
Haydn 


Rondo all’ Ongarese........ : oe Tee 
Variations Serieuses on a gavotte by Corelli 
(Cadenza by Leonard) 
Mr. Musin 


Tartini (1696) 


Ry ee ere Ce - ..... Stange 
Excerpt from Die Meistersinger............ ; .. Wagner 
(Quintet from third act.) 

Romance, from Andrea Chenier.......... Giordano 
Largo, Air Russe (from Russian Concerto)...............-+see00e Lalo 
Mazurka Romantique ................ ; écapaeek Musin 
Mr. Musin. 

Suite, op. 7, string orchestra, harp and horn... .. Buys 


Horn, Frank Hoefer; John Leotti and Car! Persson, accompanists. 


Van Yorx. 


This tenor has been winning new laurels recently 
Everywhere he has sung he has captivated his audience. 
And he has won golden words of praise from the critics, 
as the subjoined notices show: 


Mr. Van Yorx’s first song was “Dreams,” by Bartlett. All knew 
at once that they were in the presence of an artist of heart and soul 
He sang as but few men can sing. His song seemed his soul ex 
pression, so spontaneous, so deeply passionate, so passing beautiful 
His voice, so melodious, so full of harmony, so rich and clear, 
seemed like the music of some finely attuned harp touched by the 
master’s hand. His song was greeted by an outburst of applause 
by the audience, who could not have done more to show its appre 
ciation. 

Then he sang Hawley’s “The Song That My Heart Is Singing.” 
Again he was applauded and finally had to respond to the encore 
with Harris’ “Madrigal.” 

His success here was instantaneous in the “Stabat Mater.” Mr. 
Van Yorx sang the “Cujus Animam” with matchless skill and won 
unstinted applause for his work.—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican. 


Opportunity was given in the “Crusaders” for a great deal of dra 
matic work on the part of Mr. Van Yorx, which he took advantage 
of, and his work, with the appreciative singing of Miss Spencer, of 
Boston, made a fine piece of dramatic work of the second part 
Springfield (Mass.) Union. 

Mr. Van Yorx’s tenor is of very satisfactory quality, rich and full 
He sang with great feeling and intelligence. He gave “Songs of 
Araby” before the “‘Persian Garden” with most beautiful effect 
Portland Daily Advertiser. 


Mr. Van Yorx has a pure, sympathetic voice, full, rich and vi 
brant; he sings with fine method and expression and a clear insight 
into dramatic values. His solo, “Ah, Noon of My Delight,” was 
beautifully rendered, every phrase steeped in tenderness and fond 
regret.—Portland Daily Eastern Argus. 


Mr. Van Yorx’s voice has much of the quality of Ben Davies, that 
sweetest of English tenors, a delicious limpidity that charms even 
with commonplaces. In “Cujus Animam” the tender element in 
his voice was exhibited; he touched the heart of his listeners with 
genuine feeling; and the pathetic pleading stirred the emotions of 
pleasure and pain.—Waterbury American. 
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Great Success of Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
M ME. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, the pianist, 


is meeting with remarkably unanimous and spon- 
taneous success wherever she appears. A number of re- 
printed criticisms will illustrate the nature of the tributes 


paid to her. 
(Atlanta Constitution, November 22.) 

The Grand Opera House was thronged last night with an audi- 
ence assembled to hear the second concert in the series of the At 
anta Concert Association. It was an assembly of which any artist 
might well be proud, even Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the 
pianist, who has won triumphs from critical Berlin, Vienna, Mu- 
nich, Hamburg, Geneva and—Atlanta. 

The audience was as brilliant as the artist’s rendition of the most 
florid passages from Chopin, the house being ablaze with beautiful 
toilets back to the last row of the balcony 

Mrs. Zeisler is an American and in the musical wor!d she is the 
peer of any of her countrymen or countrywomen. The highest 
European critics have pronounced her the female Rosenthal, and 
all who heard her last night will cheerfully bear witness to the 
force of the comparison, and although they may not all have heard 
that great master of technic, they can scarcely imagine that there 
is anything more to be attained in that direction. The rather slight 
figure gave little promise of the marvelous power which, with her 
velocity, noble conception, great musical intelligence and feeling 
and wealth of dynamic shading by turns swept the assembly by 


storm 

In this age of “wondrous virtuosity” no one can challenge Mrs. 
Zeisler’s right to rank with the greatest masters in the field of 
technic. This was apparent over and over again last night. At the 
same time the almost matchless evenness of her scale, which sounds 
like a glissando, delighted the most highly cultivated auditor. The 
amazing power of tone was evident in the Beethoven sonata and 
the “Erl King,” while in the “Hark, Hark, the Lark” and some 
of the Chopin numbers she displayed an incomparable delicacy of 
touch, tenderness and poetic feeling. 

The most difficult florid passages were rendered in a style which 
was notable for grandeur and artistic beauty. The cantilene parts 
were full of soul and warmth; they were real singing, so round 
and mellow and sonorous. Many a listener could barely restrain 
the impulse to applaud in the very middle of some of these fas- 
cinating passages. The tone effects in pianissimo movements were 
as soft as sylph-like whisperings, while the bravura work thundered 
like the hurricane. 

The familiar “Erl King’ was her most popular number. One 
could almost see the horseman’s wild ride “so spat durch sturm.” 
The clatter of the hoofs, the tempest wild, the pitiful cry of the 
affrighted child, the plaintive pleading of the Erl Koenig, the 
reassuring voice of the father as his steed flew on and on, and at 
last the tragic climax, were all as realistic as though they had been 
enacted before the eyes of the audience. A great burst of applause 
greeted the dramatic conclusion and the master responded with a 
soothing encore. 

Liszt’s ““Rhapsodie Hongroise” was the finale, and it seemed to 
be something new, for there are scarcely half a dozen pianists in 
the world who could interpret its beauties as did this artist from 
Chicago. Mrs. Zeisler is unquestionably one of the greatest living 
virtuosos. Her endurance, memory and faithfulness to detail were 


remarkable. 


(Atlanta Journal, November 22.) 

The audience at the Grand last night to hear Zeisler play was a 
forcible reminder of the audience on the night that Patti sang 

And Zeisler! She played her way into the hearts of her audience 
last night and storm after storm of applause swept through the 
building. When the applause would subside Zeisler would smile 
bow in recognition and then play better, if possible, than before. 

The audience made a success easy for Zeisler, for it was large 
enough for the crowd to become an inspiration. Then it was a 
most cultured audience and appreciative. 


(Atlanta Journal, November 26.) 

Atlanta should have felt proud of herself last Monday night. 
How was it to be expected, with the few opportunities we have 
of hearing good music that Atlanta should be able to show full 
appreciation of a concert of the character given last Monday? In 
fact, I confess that I was inclined to criticise the officers of the 
association for giving an entire evening to a piano recital. While I 
admired their courage, their high ideals, I questioned the correct- 
ness of their judgment. But the event justified them in every way. 
There was only thé music itself to win the hearts of the audience 
And the character of the applause, the rapt attention given, the 


thrills that went through the entire audience at such moments as the 
ending of the “Erl King” transcription, all show that the gifted 
woman had won her audience and helped give a great impetus to 
the cause of good music in Atlanta. 

Of the performance itself, nothing but praise is due to Mrs 
Bloomfield-Zeisler. Think of her versatility! Who ever heard of 
a great Beethoven player who was also great playing Chopin? Who, 
eminently successful in playing Chopin, can play Beethoven with a 
depth and insight shown by Mrs. Zeisler? The “Eri King” per 
formance was by far the best | ever heard. The story was presented 
as if by spoken words, the tragic ending was heartbreaking. From 
a technical standpoint I should like to know the secret of touch 
that enabled the artist to produce a quality of tone im those last 
chords of the “Erl King’ that I have never before heard given by 
a piano. How delighttully the Chopin “Minuet Waltz” was played! 
I was proud of the audience for redemanding it The Chopin 
Ballade, op. 23, is one that has been played very often in Atlanta 
Who does not remember some performances of it when, with rigid 
fingers and arm blows, harsh chords were wrung from the piano 
at the risk of its life? The performance of Monday was won 
drously beautiful. There was power without pounding, the exquis 
ite poetry of the composition was never crowded out 

Mrs. Zeisler is unquestionably an artist of the very first rank 
Her tone is strong and clear. Her technic seems to have no lim 
itations; it is both brilliant and delicate, perfect to the smailest 
detail. She shows intellectual grandeur of conception and depth of 
poetic feeling. Above all, she has the divine fire that inspires the 


artist and the listener. 
Mrs. Zeisler, the Concert Association, al! Atlanta, are to be con 


gratulated on the concert M. E. «¢ 


(Nashville American, November 24.) 

The club room of the Wednesday Morning Musicale was last 
night the scene of a brilliant gathering of musical people, eager to 
hear the famous pianist, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. Almost incred 
ible reports of her playing had come to us, and we could scarcely 
believe all that had been said of her. But we were nut disappointed 

she is the veritable virtuoso, “the Paderewski in petticoats,’’ and 
such a program as she gave Nashville has not been heard since 
Paderewski himself was here. Everything was ideal for an artistic 
piano recital. There was an audience composed of those most 
prominent socially and musically And such an enthusiastic audi 
ence! 

From the first notes of that dogmatic Toccata and Fugue, in 
Bach’s best style, Madame Zeisler was felt to be the true artist, 
earnest, intelligent, enthusiastic, and her audience had a sense of 
surety in her interpretation. 

The reading of Beethoven was most satisfactory, showing what 
breadth and beauty her tone playing has, as well as her wonderful 
technic, for this Third Sonata is full of the most exacting technical 
work, which Madame Zeisler does so naturally and easily as to 
leave one breathless. Such virtuosity is exciting and thrilling, with 
its immense climaxes and its wonderful passage work The last 
movement of the Beethoven was marvelous, with its finale of clear, 
limpid, exquisite trills, swelling and diminishing into soft double 
runs of crystalline clearness. And the dainty song “‘Hark, Hark, 
the Lark,” was irresistibly sweet and charming 

In the “Erl King” it was not her superior strength which im 
pressed her audience, but her masterful interpretation of this un 
canny and weird tale. This was the most realistic piece of the 
program, and no one could withstand her intensity. And then the 
mood changed and the Impromptu, op. 36, about which a very ro 
mantic story of love and disappointment and abnegation has been 
written, was played with an affectionate appreciation of the magic 
of Chopin. 

I have never heard this Impromptu played so beautifully rhe 
well-known first air, which has a pleading song, was done with 
consummate sweetness. The “Choral,”’ as I used to call it in my 
schoolgirl days, was even more beautiful than I thought it then, 
and the heavy rhythmic swing of the bass in the third phrase was 
superb. I smiled and winked to keep back the tears at the memory 
of my early struggle with those wonderful runs, which were a cas 
cade of pearls falling from her fingers. She seemed herself to feel 
the joy of such beauty and that is the secret of her power. It was 
intense pleasure to hear her play those delicious runs. Even the 
swift, fluttering etude did not move me as the Impromptu did, 
though it was faultless, and the No. 7, in thirds and sixths, was 
faultless also. It called forth instant demands for an encore, and 
she repeated it. The valse was so exquisitely played that it also 
had to be repeated. The ballade was poetic and romantic as the 
story written about it. What a lot of temperament the little lady 
has! She infuses her personality into everything and it is as varied 
as a kaleidoscope. She is impetuous, vehement, fiery; she is ten 
der, soft and persuasive. The great, broad sonata of Beethoven, 
the classic, massive fugue of Bach, the sweetness of “The Lark,” 
the awe of the “Erl King,” the witchery of Chopin, the graceful 
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elegance of Moszkowski and the dashing marvels of Liszt—she 
does all with equal ease and facility 

It was the first time I had heard any but amateurs play Mosz 
kowski since the composer himself played his own pieces for me, 
as he did at almost every lesson I had with him, and there was a 
twofold pleasure in listening to them In speaking of Madame 
Zeisler one can afford to throw aside al) restraint and use the terms 
of praise which one should be cautious in employing to describe 
the performances of those less talented. My usual caution forsakes 
me, and I feel that to speak of her immense technic, her exquisite 


phrasing, her extraordinary brilliancy, is but too feeble praise 


(Nashville Banner, November 24.) 
rhe recital speaks eloquently of the increase in musical interest 
and appreciation in Nashville, for to say that Madame Zeisler was 
cordially received last evening expresses it too mildly. She was re 
ceived with enthusiasm, and ere the last number of her recital was 
given she was accorded a veritable ovation 
Madam Zeisler came heralded as a great artist, the greatest of 


living women pianists—and so she is—a grand artist, a musical 


genius, and the splendor of her playing will linger with those who 
were so fortunate as to hear her From her strong white hands 
and the long fingers the notes fall and ripple like gems, now spark 


ing diamonds and flashing rubies, now pearls of soft lustre, now a 
storm, a soul passion tossed, now a gentle melody that brings tears 
to one’s eyes—the soul and voice of a woman. Such an artist has 
not been heard here since that memorable night when the long 
haired Pole, Paderewski, gave a recital at the Masonic She has 
the fire of genius, and is an earnest, enthusiastic artist, one whose 
nterpretations are sure and perfect, a pianist of intelligence and rare 
splendor. She has a brilliancy that is never hard, an emotion never 
flagrantly displayed, and her touch is delicate, intimate and true 
She has the strength of a man, and femininity as lovely and fine 
as the rustle of her silken gown Madame Zeisler has the sexless 
quality that makes a great artist. In sentiment and conception she 
proves herself an independent, artistic individuality, and she is truly 
a stupendous virtuoso, both technically and mentally It is said of 
her that in power of tone and decision of expression few, even of 


her male contemporaries, equal and none excel her. Zeisler stormed 





Europe with success and is now making a tour of this, her native 
id 
Each number of last evening's program was a gem In the 
opinions of the musicians her reading of her first number, Toccata 


and Fugue, D minor, Bach (transcribed by Tausig), was the finest 
ever heard here of that master’s composition The double number, 
Hark, Hark, the Lark and the “Erl King,” showed well her 
lightness and then her strength In the first one saw blue skies, 
saw the lark soar and heard his exquisite trills of melody, was 
yorne on his wings to the realms of joy and heart delight. From 


joy to pain she carried one, for in the “Erl King’ Madame Zeisler 
depicted the weird and fascinating ride of a father with his child 
against the dreaded foe One felt the anguish of the father, the 


trembling fear of the clinging child, and saw him snatched from 


the father’s arms by the Erl King. Madame Zeisler is so wrapped 


in her music, so filled with it, and that is one of the many reasons 


why she is so splendid to hear and to see 


Siloti. 
Alexander Siloti, the Russian pianist, who 
remembered for his playing and the many novelties that 
he introduced at his recitals here last season, will leave 


will long be 


for this country on December 17, by the steamship St 
Louis In January he will be heard in a series of re 


citals in this city 


N Eastern musical manager is desirous of obtaining a 
A good representative in each city of the Middle and 
Vestern States to represent him as his special agent. This 
is a rare opportunity, and should be taken advantage of, as 
the firm is one of the most important and leading managers 
in the musical agency business. Address all communica 
tions, which will be considered as confidential, to L. R. Y., 
Tue Musicar Courier 
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ee, free private lessons given to anyone wishing to 

investigate the Virgil Practice Clavier or the Virgil 
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SECOND SECTION 


National Edition. 


———< 


THIRD SECTION. 


HE First and Second Sections of THe MusicaL 
Courter, published respectively July 4 and De- 
cember 7, 1898, represent the most impressive 
specimens of music journalism ever produced. The 
success of these editions has been unparalleled and 
offers the best evidence of the permanency of the 
movement to give to the world a correct and com- 
prehensive idea of the extent of the musical move- 
ment in America—a movement introduced and to 
be perpetuated by the representative paper, THE 
MusIcaL CouRIER. 

These editions will be followed early next year 
by the Third Section of the National Edition, which 
will contain great features of permanent literary 
value, such as are found in the First and Second 
Sections. 

Many of the best known musical people of 
America not in the first two sections are already en- 
rolled for representation in the Third Section, and 
all those who desire to be identified with it should 
send in their applications as soon as possible. 

Sections I[., Il. and II. will be bound in one 
volume, which can be had for $5. The price of the 
First Section is now $3, and of the Second Sec- 


tion $1. 


A MONTH before the appearance of the Second 

Section of our National Edition we notified 
all the local news companies here and throughout 
the country that their orders should be placed in 
time and a full complement of copies would be 
supplied. Therefore all those news companies that 
failed to place orders large enough need not com- 
plain now that they find themselves short and must 
pay the advance price. We gave ample notice and 
filled all orders promptly, taking care of the news 
companies at most distant points first, much to the 
discomfort of those in proximity and right here in 
the city. The demand for the Second: Section is 
now over 10,000 copies beyond the edition, and we 
are unable to supply anyone. Copies cost $1 each, 
and they are difficult to get at. The Second Section 
was simply absorbed the moment it was seen. 


AYS Mr. Betts in the London Daily News: 
“Not the least remarkable of the statements 
in Bradley Martin's article on the ‘Lavish Expen- 
diture of Wealth’ in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century is the following: 

“Take music as an example. If it were not for 
the millionaires in the boxes, who whisper and 
annoy the true music lovers, who have paid for 
their seats in the stalls, the latter would not be able 
to go to the cpera at all, as all operas are run at a 
loss to the stockholders.’ 

“Opera, by the way, is not ‘run at a loss,’ at any 
rate in London. But Bradley Martin’s new use for 
millionaires, namely, to ‘whisper’ during the per- 
formance, is as diverting as the idea that only the 
poor, or at any rate the less wealthy, sit in the 
stalls.” 

Opera may be run at a profit in London. We 
doubt it. It is certainly not the case here. It never 
will be until singers are paid a fair figure for a 
night’s work, and prices to operatic performances 
cheaper and within reach of the million—not the 








millionaire. When that time arrives—may it not 
be long delayed!—boxholders will have become a 
superfluity. 


‘i is interesting, if unprofitable, to surmise that 
Sibyl Sanderson may returu to the operatic 
stage, now that she is a widow. Who knows? 


HIS week and next are feared by musical and 

theatrical managers, and with good cause. 

The holidays turn the tide toward home festivities, 
so opera, concert and theatre suffer. 


T HE past week was one of the busiest of the 

season. Four operatic performances, five 
symphony concerts—not counting two in Brook- 
lyn—and many lesser concerts besides. We are 
doing very well musicaliy in New York, thank 
you! 


- it not a little early in the game to predict just 

how far Willy Burmester will go artistically? 
He is only thirty years of age, and has mastered 
absolutely the mechanism of his difficult instru- 
ment. What he may do during the next decade 
no man may tell. That he will work wonders 


there is no doubt. 


\W ITH a singer like Edouard de Reszké at 

hand what object is there in putting Plangon 
before the opera public performance after perform- 
ance? There are no comparisons to be made be- 
tween the two bassos, simply because the one is a 
distinct individuality and the other a mere French 
routine singer, devoid of the least histrionic spark. 
He merely saws the air, and sings out of tune if an 
opportunity is granted him. De Reszké is one of 
the few great artists here at the opera, and he 
should be heard more frequently; at every oppor- 
tunity, as it were. 


| N last Sunday’s Paris letter to the Herald occurred 
the following paragraph: 

“According to the Figaro Saint-Saéns, the com- 
poser, is neglecting music for astronomy. It ap- 
pears that he has built an observatory in the 
Canary Islands, where he usually passes the winter. 
It is said he has made such progress in star gazing 
that one of these days he may leave the Académie 
des Beaux Arts and take his place in the ranks of 
chemists, physicians and men of science generally.” 

So those trips to the Canaries were not so crazy 
and without purpose as we all imagined. Saint- 
Saéns is a very versatile man. 


HE following “special” was cabled to the 
Evening Sun last Friday: 

“Lonpon, Dec. 16.—The announcement is made 
by the Pall Mall Gazette, upon the authority of its 
correspondent in Paris, that Jean de Reszké will 
sing in.1899 in the Covent Garden, and also in 
another opera house.” 

The only company Jean de Reszké will sing with 
in London is the one to be managed by Maurice 
Grau. Four days before he sailed De Reszke 
cabled Grau that he would stand by him in the 
Grau-Faber imbroglio. The above cablegram 
wears all the familiar ear-marks of being inspired 
by Faber. 

ONDON Music, in its last issue, had the follow- 

ing: “We cannot but admire the New York 
Musica Courier for its determination to secure 
for American artists their due. But it need not be 
so pessimistic about the future of music in Eng- 
land, while we have such composers as Sullivan, 
Cowen, Stanford, Parry, German, Elgar and 
Coleridge-Taylor—to name but a few—in our 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





midst. At the same time, THe MusicaL CourRIER 
is partly right in saying that our musical birth- 
right has been forcibly filched from us by foreign- 
ers, and is justified in advocating the Chinese wall 
as a means of fostering and conserving the national 
composer. Says THE Musicat Courier: ‘Italy 
swarmed over us for half a century, and if we do 
not make a firm stand the twentieth century will 
witness the foreigner apportioning the musical ter- 
ritory of this land, and all the fine-spun theories of 
cosmopolitan culture will go sailing into the blue.’ ” 


oe 


The above refers to a recent editorial in these 
columns entitled “The Chinese Wall.” We have 
made a good fight for the American composer, 
singer and musician—who, however, are by no 
means correspondingly grateful—and have 
many imitators, weak-kneed and scant of breath. 
Tue Musica Courter will not be satisfied until it 
sees our native artists in the position where they 
And judging from 


we 


should have been long ago. 
many signs the time is not so far distant. 


POLYGLOT OPERA. 


N France operas are sung in French, in Italy they 
are sung in Italian, in Germany in German, in 
America and in her grandmother England they are 
sung in all the languages that the singers know and 
do not know. It is distressing enough to hear an 
opera sung in a language for which it was not 
written. There ‘is a tradition that Gounod could 
not abide his Gallic version of ‘Faust’? when sung 
in Italian. He affirmed that the words “Salve dimora 
casta e pura” did not express the sentiments of O 
demeure chaste et pure. Of course this is a re- 
finement to which our Anglo-American ears are 
dull. Gounod, you see, had this of Wagner in 
him, that he believed that the poetic part of an 
opera and the musical part were really and truly 
connected parts of an artistic whole, and that a 
translation of the poetic was as injurious to the 
But 
all these things are to us superstitions, councils of 
perfection, which we need not try to follow; in- 
deed, need not try to comprehend, till we have 
native opera by native composers in our native 


whole as a transposition of the musical part. 


language; that is, till we have passed safely beyond 
the Greek Kalands, when the Athenians shall try to 
speak Latin, and Pol Plancon to sing in German. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House we have now 
M. Plangon, a great artist, French from the tips of 
his patent leather shoes to the retrousse tips of his 
ambrosial moustaches, singing German. Of Ger- 
man he does not know a word. Campanini once 
taught one of M. Plangon’s compatriots, the tenor 
Prévost, to articulate distinctly “Zwei lager” and 
“Ein Schnapps,” but the result was disastrous to 
the gallant Frenchman. We hope that M. Plancgon 
will not study the vernacular of Gambrinus so 
deeply, and that he will nourish r-r-revanche against 
the tongue beyond the Rhine. Let him do his best, 
let him gabble Teutonic gutturals like a parrot, 
without an idea of what they mean; let him sing all 
night and act his best, he will always be French, 
he will never be German, or thoroughly interpret 
German music with German words. The same may 
be said of M. Albers, equally French in tempera- 
ment. Then we have Mrs. Eames, Mrs. Nordica, 
Mr. Bispham, three Americans; then we have an 
Italian chorus. We have Frenchmen singing Ger- 
man, Germans singing Italian, and Americans sing- 
ing French, and in and through it all echoes of the 
lingua Toscana in bocca Siciliana, and all four in 
the same piece. The Tower of Babel is nowhere 
compared with Mr. Grau’s maestic edifice. 

Where is this ridiculous state of affairs to end? 
Shall we omit the vocal parts, and give opera in 
pantomime? We are not yet educated up to the 
level of pantomime, in the best sense of the word, 





accompanied with good music, and need not dis- 
Nowadays we cannot even appreciate a 
Could we appreciate “Giselle,” by Hein- 


cuss it: 
ballet. 
rich Heine, scenario by Théophile Gautier, and 
music by Adolphe Adam, with Carlotta Grisi as the 
leading interpreter? I trow not. We want 
Fuller and calcium lights. 

It is, however, no use apparently to be either 


Loie 


indignant or sarcastic or jocose about operatic 
performances in New York. Opera is a fashion- 
able fad, and Mr. Grau fools the faddists to the top 
of their bent. For those who like the kind of things 
he gives, he gives the kind of things they like. So 
mote it be! 





GEORGE F. BRISTOW. 











HE death last week of George F. Bristow, in 


his seventy-fifth removed a musical 
landmark from New York. 
in Brooklyn, December 19, 1825, was a bitter op- 
ponent of everything foreign from the time he 
joined the’ Philharmonic Society, in 1843. Mr. 
Krehbiel quotes him as once saying: “The Phil- 


harmonic Society has been as anti-American as if it 


year, 
This composer, born 


had been located in London during the Revolu- 
War and composed of native English 


There was truth in this bitter remark, 


tionary 
Tories.” 
although Bristow was the second American com- 
poser to figure on the programs of the society, for 
he conducted a composition of his own January 9, 


1847. He since composed other works, and the 
music reviewer of the Tribune sums up his 
activities as follows: 

‘He celebrated the arrival of M. Jullien in 


America by composing a symphony (his second 
work in this form); it was in D minor, was called 
the ‘Jullien Symphony,’ and was played by the 
Philharmonic Society on March 1, 1856; a third 
symphony, in F sharp minor, was brought forward 
on March 26, 1859, and a fourth, in E minor, 
which bore the title ‘Arcadian,’ on February 14, 
1874. All this time he was actively interested in the 
Philharmonic Society. He was an ‘assistant,’ as the 
directors were then called, in the seasons of 1853- 
54, 1859-60 and 1860-61. For the year 1866-67 he 
was vice-president, and on the resignation of Will- 
iam Scharfenberg, in December, filled out his term 
He had figured as solo player on 
two occasions, taking a part in a concertante for 
four violins and orchestra, and playing the solo part 
Hummel’s piano con- 


as president. 


in two movements from 
certo. 

“Mr. Bristow had been a non-performing mem- 
ber of the Philharmonic Society for many years 
when he died. His official connection with it ceased 
in 1867. Since 1854 he had been connected with 
musical instruction in the public schools. Besides 
the compositions played by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, he wrote an opera, ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ which 
was performed by the Pyne & Harrison Company, 
at Niblo’s Garden, on September 27, 1855; a mass, 
and at least two overtures, which have been heard 
at long intervals within the last twenty years, “The 
Jibbenainosay’ and ‘Columbus.’ The latter 
performed of Mr. Seidl’s 
Brighton Beach in August, 1889, on which oc- 
casion the Tribune said that, while it was written in 
Mendelssohn’s vein, with some water sketching that 


was 


at one concerts at 


brought up recollections of the ‘Hebrides,’ it was 
nevertheless a pleasing composition, and quite as 
good music as much of that which makes its way 
Mr. 
Bristow’s compositions numbered about eighty, a 
small fraction only of which has been printed. 
One of his latest was a symphony, with chorus, 
entitled ‘Niagara,’ which was brought forward last 
season by the Manuscript Society. Less than a 
week before his death the second act of his opera 


across the ocean to us with a foreign title. 
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‘Rip Van Winkle’ was sung by the Banks Glee 
Club.” 

Incredible as it sounds, Mr. Bristow, to the day of 
his death, played second fiddle in the public schools 
to a man far inferior to him in musical and execu- 
tive abilities. And this was his reward after a life- 
time devotion, ranging over a half century, to the 
best in music and the cause of American music 

As the Times said, “Mr. Bristow will be remem- 
bered always as one of those who strove to push 
American music into a place of artistic promi- 
He never faltered in his ideals, and was 
feared because of his unsparing denunciation of 
humbuggery high He was called 
cynical, but was in reality truthful. He was a 
pioneer in the cause, and will be gratefully remem- 
Almost of the group of 
musicians who fifty years ago ruled the musical 


nence.”’ 


in places. 


bered as such. last 


destinies of this city, George F. Bristow’s name 


should not be allowed to decline into oblivion. 


HOPELE: 
EAVING all 


viewed in the abstract only, the endeavor to 


iS TASK, 


aside personal questions and 
establish grand opera in this country under foreign 
auspices must end in financial failure. It always 
has and it always will, because down in its depth 
it its 


promises, but it is actually in conflict with the spirit 


is not only inartistic and unreliable in 


of our home institutions. 
with it, the people that conduct it, the people that 
sing in it are not affiliated with us, are not per- 


The pec »ple associated 


manent among us, and are not interested in the 
future of the nation except in so far as the pros- 
perity of the people here may bring money to them 
to return with it to Europe, there to invest and en- 
joy it. How can an enterprise built upon such an 
insincere and affected, and necessarily compul- 
sorily hypocritical basis, ever become a permanent 
success? Impossible. 

As the opera under foreign auspices has en- 
deavored unsuccessfully to itself a 
highly advertised star system, it was, through the 
failure of that system, driven into a star cast system 
which only sublimated the danger instead of miti- 
For we a “Don 
with Sembrich, Leh- 


Reszké and Maurel. 


maintain on 


gating it. instance, here see 


Giovanni” cast announced 
mann, Nordica, Edouard de 
This means a star cast that will cost so much that 
no citizen with a fair income can afford to take his 
wife or sister and hear the opera. The speculators 
who have the tickets, in conjunction with an ar- 
rangement on the inside, must drive up the prices 
to get the cost out of the performance, in order that 
the foreign singers get their prices. Everything 
must be sacrificed to the stars; even, and very 
naturally, the ensemble, the very life of the opera. 
The constant concessions made to the stars have 
finally made them the dictators. They each have a 
small court of their own, with a press agent each, 
who sees to it that the daily papers are filled (no 
matter how much ad nauseam) with the latest por- 
traits, sketches, gossip and small talk of the stars. 
The result of this is an ever and constantly in- 
creasing importance of the star, which has reached 
such magnitude that no one understanding the 
situation at the Metropolitan envies Maurice Grau’s 
task. 


conflicting interests and get away alive out of the 


How he manages to escape the innumerable 


cesspool of intrigue, moral obliquity, cabal and 
gossip is at times incomprehensible. 

Not only is there no discipline, but the fact can 
be established that actual insubordination prevails 
at times, and that the stars absolutely refuse to sing 
certain roles or at certain times, and to these con- 
ditions is due the constantly recurring postpone- 
ments and frequent changes and the slipshod per- 
formances, for without discipline there can be no 
rehearsing, and without rehearsals no ensemble is 
possible, and without ensemble there is no opera. 
And yet the people are asked to support such an 






































































institution, and are expected to do so, The people 

know what they are about. They do not support 
the opera, and that is the one, great, underlying 
reason for its ever-recurring failure. 

Grau? Grau is not the failure. Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau were not the failure. Maretzek 
who was buried with sixteen people at the funeral 
of the poor man, was not the failure. The Stra- 
kosches, sickened with repeated bankruptcies and 
passing away as invalids crushed by the weight of 
the load, were not the failures. De Vivo, buried 
last spring by the Actors’ Fund, was not the fail- 
ure. Mapleson, with contests, with attachments, 
writs, sheriff's officers, lawsuits and other similar 
inconveniences, was not the failure. None of 
these were the failures; they were merely the sym- 
bols of the failure, which is always, unerringly and 
unfailingly the opera. It is always the opera under 
foreign auspices that fails; it must fail, even if a 
season here and then escapes, because it is in- 
herently a fungus that cannot thrive on this soil 
as it is now planted and cultivated. The people will 
never patronize it, because it does not appeal to the 
artistic concept of the nation—a nation which, after 
all, is not so young when it is remembered that it is 
constituted of all the old western European nations, 
merely transplanted in groups and strongly in 
touch with the institutions of home. That artistic 
organism which appeals to the conservative intelli- 
gence of the masses of musical people in this city 
is entirely absent at our opera, which is an insti- 
tution dependent entirely upon the worship of per- 
sonality as concentrated in a few select individuals, 
and being dependent upon that it serves its end in 
magnifying the attractive element until it must 
succumb to the commanding influence it has 
created, 

The manager is a tool. He can accomplish no 
definite purposes, because he has no authority. 
The responsibility attached to him has no vitality, 
because it is not complemented with authority. He 
has no function except that of a conciliating 
medium between small contending factions of opera 
singers, who are half crazed to attain their individ- 
ual ends, as here in America is their only Rhein- 
gold. Like the gods in the Nibelungen, they de- 
stroy each other in their attempt to get at American 
gold, but meanwhile the scheme elaborated about 
them goes to pieces. The people, hard-headed, wise 
and discreet, know all this, read the papers, judge 
for themselves, reach their own conclusions, and— 
go to vaudevilles. 

What is to be done about it? Not a thing except 
publish the truth about it, as this paper does, ir- 
respective of all results. After a time the adjust- 
ment will gradually manifest itself. Something or 


someone will arise who will demonstrate that opera 


as an art. with its ensemble, is the only opera that 
can maintain itself with profit and that the people 
will appreciate honest effort. As now conducted 
the operatic scheme is a hopeless and forlorn task, 
and will never reach an effective permanency. It 
will be an excellent mechanism for many people to 
make money illegitimately, even dishonestly, and 
that is just one additional reason why it is doomed 
to fail. 





THE LISZT SONATA. 


RITING on Herr von Dohnanyi’s recent 
W piano recital, the Times’ critic observes: 

“The waste of precious time and of the perform- 
er’s extraordinary powers on such inconsistent rub- 
bish as Liszt’s Sonata in B minor in one intermin- 
able movement was hard to forgive.” 

We quote the above from the London Musical 
Times. The critic referred to is the critic of the 
London Times, of course. The lack of judgment 
and amount of prejudice displayed in those four 
lines are simply startling. Time was when Liszt 
was a piano virtuoso, nothing more. As a com- 
poser he was voted as incomprehensible as Schu- 


-, ee NN, oath 








mann, but those days have luckily passed. Liszt is 
now recognized, not by his trashy rhapsodies, or 
his still more flashy transcriptions from popular 
operas, but as an earnest musician, who worked 
heart and soul for the romantic movement and for 
the emancipation of music from the shackles of 
classicism. He was a St. John to the cause of 
the music of the future, and Wagner has testified not 
only to Liszt’s propaganda, but to his actual par- 
ticipation in the music making. 

Liszt was a “genial” composer, whose powers of 
thematic invention were surpassed by his original 
treatment of the orchestra and his abridgement of 
the symphonic form. To Liszt Saint-Saens, 
Tschaikowsky and Richard Strauss owe much. 
The B minor sonata is rather diffuse in details and 
in form hardly strict. It is a fantaisie-sonata, and 
offers a wealth of ideas and workmanship to a 
capable pianist. But few have availed themselves 
of the chance, for the sonata requires brains, fin- 
gers and heart. Arthur Friedheim played it here 
as it has never been played before. 

The critic of the London Times objects to the 
sonata being in one movement. Why not? Does 
the usual perfunctory pause at the conclusion of a 
movement in a classical sonata destroy its organic 
unity? How much more musical and satisfying is 
the custom of playing a sonata without pause for 
applause. Liszt’s sonata is a composition that will 
figure on the programs of all twentieth century 
pianists. 





MUSIC IN THE THEATRE. 
ALBERIC DARTHEZE lately interviewed 
* Sarah Bernhardt during one of her per- 
formances of Medée. He found her in her dress- 
ing-room after the second passionate act of the 
piece, and asked: 

“Does the incidental music support you or spoil 
your effects?” 

“Oh, it supports me; that is unquestionable. 
Besides, I am no enemy of incidental music, for I 
dream of ‘spoken opera,’ so——”’ 

“You know that some of the details of the ex- 
quisite music of Vincent d’Indy is lost?” 

“Yes, I know that. It does not all reach the ears 
of the audience. But that is the fault of the stage, 
which is so small. The musicians are beneath it, 
and the sonority is consequently killed.” 


SILOTI NOT COMING. 


A CABLE just received from Siloti states that 
he will not visit this country this season. No 
excuses are given. 





Concert at Atlanta, Ga. 

This good program was played by a young lady but four- 
teen years of age at a recent recital in Atlanta, Ga. This 
talented young player is named Miss Edwine Behre, and 
she plays everything from memory. She had the assistance 
of Mrs. Benjamin Elsas, soprano, and Henry Howell, ac- 
companist . 

From the Lankow Studios. 

At the concert of the “Holland Society,” on December 
10, in the Manerchor Hall, three of Madame Lankow’s pu- 
pils made a decided hit. The singers were Mrs. Ludwig 
Marum, first soprano; Miss Olga Fisher, second soprano; 
and Miss Edna Stern, alto. The program was well se- 
lected, and elicited warm applause. ‘“Mondscheinnacht,” 
by Lachner, and harmonized by Max Vogrich, called forth 
an encore, to which they responded with “Oh, My Love is 
Like the Red, Red Rose,” and a musically piquant novelty by 
Eugenie von Pirani, “Kommt ein Vogel Geflogen.”” The 
ladies were well accompanied by Dirk Haagmans, who 
played as solos, in a thoroughly artistic manner, ‘“Ro- 
mance,” by Kwast, and “Rigaudon,” by Grieg. Following 
is the program: 


MEE -Sincchveccesecesdechoahecksbasetestrtndesceseepagecoccccocy DeWitt 

RAMMED .nciccreveccscceccvccvesscccccssececoscccosoccees Van Beethoven 

I TRAD ose cecesvcessecctcdcecensecgsedosaccscccesscccoces Marie 
De Heer Chr. J. Dierckx. 

Mementelemehh: ncn cicvcccecvcddsctedevstecccosccccccccecees Lachner 
Mevr. Mattie Marum, Mej. Olga Fisher and Mej. Edna Stern. 
DL ccc cdeuhudniecGOhseansana bbivecvertocsscccnscoqocarscocece Kwast 
NNN a ois 5 Fo dae cada gahinaed caetn dl odeacecess ccedsseticvcccccss Grieg 
De Heer Dirk Haagmans. 

BAI sc ccccccccoscceunedensesesessunctboccccoeccccccccecccccces Brahms 
Kommit Ein Vogel Geflogen................ccseeeeeceeeeeeeeeees Pirani 


SICAL COURIER. 





There was a young lady of Beverley, 
Whose friends said she sang very cleverly; 
“She'll win great renown 
In great London town,” 
Said the good people of Beverley. 


But in London this lady of Beverley 
Found all her best notes fell but heavily; 
And when this she did find, 
She said, “Never mind, 
They still think me a songbird at Beverley.’” 
—Unknown Poet. 


AVING had a touch of the grip this past week 

I feel frivolous, and do not purpose worry- 

ing you with profound lucubrations on the subject 

of “A Well Spent Life, by One Who Missed the 
Train At Eternity Junction.” 


x * * 


Louis Svecenski—who does not in the least 
resemble his name—plays viola in the Kneisel 
Quartet, and also the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
But this is incidental. Mr. Svecenski’s real pro- 
fession on this sadly trotted globe is that of a 
philanthropist. You will realize this when I tell 
you that without any preliminary nagging he most 
generously gave me a photograph of Johannes 
Brahms, the greatest symphonist since Beethoven, 
and on this picture there is an autograph of the 
composer. Now you may realize the extent of Mr. 
Svecenski’s unselfishness, for he adores Brahms. 
Signed photographs of the good, gray music maker 
are none too plentiful. This one was taken the 
summer before Brahms’ death. It is full of dignity, 
the eyes looking heavy and charged with thought. 
It is now framed and in my private oratory. Before 
it, at the mysterious hour when the day mistily 
modulates into evening, I pray for the erring soul 
of Finck. I pray the high Olympian gods to pierce 
his prejudice with a ray serene, and that an enter- 
prising publisher—Scribners, for instance—will 
give him a big commission to execute a Life of 
Brahms! 

May my prayers bear fruit! 


s * @ 


Acton Davies tells the following story in the 
Evening Sun: 

“Now that the much-awaited Schumann-Heink 
baby has arrived, it’s all right to tell this story. Be- 
fore that event it might have seemed a trifle prema- 
ture. The story of Madame Schumann-Heink’s 
arrival here and the real tears which Manager 
Maurice Grau shed at the pier when the famous 
contralto informed him that she was about to make 
an addition to her nice little family of eight has 
already been told in various forms, the only de- 
tail which was suppressed being the language with 
which Mr. Grau received the information. This 
little anecdote merely acts as a sort of medallion to 
the other. No sooner had Frau Schumann-Heink 
reached this city than she ordered her husband to 
go out on a tour of discovery and report results to 
her at once. It seems that the Schumann-Heinks 
have a unique little custom which, if their family 
continues to increase at its present rate, will eventu- 
ally make the young Schumann-Heinks collec- 
tively the most trustworthy hotel register in the 
world. Like most German prime donne, Frau 
Schumann-Heink has until now never allowed so 
small a thing as a mere child to interfere with her 
steady pursuit of her profession. She has always 
insisted upon naming her children after the hotel in 
which they happened to be born. As this was her 
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THE 


first visit to America, she instructed her husband, arrived at Covent Garden in time to dress and ap- 


when he started on his mission, to be sure to pick 
out a hotel which hada pretty and euphonic name 
one which would blend harmoniously with Schu- 
mann-Heink. Herr Schumann-Heink started out, 
and passing by such classic names as the Warwick, 
the Aulic, the Imperial and the St. Cloud, returned 
to his wife and reported that he felt sure it was 
going to be a boy anyway, so he thought they had 
better engage rooms at the Belvedere. That Herr 
Schumann-Heink knew what he was talking about 
was shown last Monday when Frau Schumann- 
Heink presented to him a bouncing boy. But in 
tendering our congratulations we cannot help re- 
marking that really the happy father might have 
done better. Belvedere is of course a very nice 
manly name for a boy, provided the child can live 
up to it, but just think how fine and completely 
double-bareled it would have been if the family had 
gone elsewhere and been enabled to name the 
youngster Waldorf-Astoria Schumann-Heink.” 


* * 


In the same column Mr. Davies relates that Rich- 
ard Mansfield was annoyed recently by a girl fan- 
ning herself with a program at a “Cyrano” perform- 
The genesis of this is well known. Mans- 
His mother was the well-known 


ance. 
field is musical. 
singer Rudersdorff, and so he must have heard the 
famous story of Von Bilow, who refused to play 
while a lady was fanning herself in binary 
rhythms. Now Biilow was playing something in 
three-fourth time. So a tale travels and becomes 
transmogrified. 


* . * 


Frederic H. Cowen was conducting a concert in 
Dublin the other day, says the London Musical 
Times, and on drawing up in a car at the side door 
of the hall he asked the Jehu if he would come back 
for him at that entrance. “Sure Oi will, sor,” he 
replied. “Then I will call out for Mr. Cowen’s 
car.” “Oi’m afraid I cannot rimimber that name, 
sor, onless you wroite it down on a piece of phaper.” 
“Well, do you think you can remember the name 
“Sure, Oi can rimimber that well 
enough, sor!” So, after the concert, Mr. O’Brien’s 
car was successfully called for and produced, and 
the said composer and conductor goes now by the 
name of “O’Brien Cowen!” With a librettist of 
unbridled humor, and a composer who would give 
free reign to his fancy, those Paddy-Jarvies might 
form the subject of an opera entitled—‘“The Dublin 
(Shades of Bizet!) 


of O’Brien?” 


Carmen.” 


Gabriele d’Annunzio’s “I] Fuoco” will be issued 
almost immediately in Milan. A feature of the 
novel will be a conversation between the hero, Stelio 
Effrena, and Richard Wagner a few days before the 
master’s death, in Venice. 


7 


* * 


Goncourt said that the last word of all literary 
discussion is merely this: “J’ai plus de gout que 
vous.” 

* 


An amusing story is told of the MM. de Reszké. 
Jean and Edouard were spending a summer after- 
noon at a house which Lady De Grey had taken 
on the Thames, says the Herald. There was music 
and cheery talk, and the time passed so quickly that 
when Jean looked at his watch he discovered he had 
missed the train which should have taken them 
back to London to sing in “Lohengrin.” 

The dismay of host and hostess and the very real 
annoyance and anxiety of the brothers may be 
imagined. But Sir Eyre Shaw, then head of the 
London Fire Brigade, proved the deus ex machina. 
He gave orders at the nearest station that a fire 
engine should be got ready, and the two De 
Reszkés were conveyed in wildest haste by gallop- 
ing horses upon the fire engine to London, They 


pear on the stage at the right moment. 


gt 


* 

From a well-known author to a_ well-known 

critic, whose names Literature is not at liberty to 
disclose: 


Critic, rail on—I will not say 
Your little sting is not a sting; 
That pleasure I'll not grudge to pay, 
You are so small and sad a thing. 
Critic, when you and I are dead, 
Shaping in clay his first design, 
I see a sculptor mold a head 
Yours is the clay the image mine 


» 6 

Mark Twain, in his account of the German lan- 
guage, tells how “the intelligent German plunges 
into a sea of verbiage and comes up on the other 
side, like a dog, with his verb in his mouth.” The 
same idea is illustrated in a story, told in the 
Century, of a lady who once listened, through the 
aid of an interpreter, to a speech made by Bis- 
marck. All went well for a time, as the low voice 
of the painstaking translator rendered with some 
adequacy the thought of Bismarck. Then there 
were short pauses, followed by rapid little sum- 
As these grew more 
irritated. 


maries of what had been said. 

and more frequent the lady 
Finally there was an entire cessation on the part of 
the interpreter, and yet Bismarck was going right 
on with ever-increasing vehemence. There were 
constant calls from the lady of ‘“What’s he saying? 
What’s he saying?” and an increase of impatience 
proportionate to the growing violence of the 
speaker. Finally the wretched interpreter could en- 
dure the strain no longer, and turning with a ges- 
ture of fierce resentment to his excited employer, 
he hissed, “Madam, I am waiting for the verb!” 


became 


. . 


The new Wotan, Van Rooy, is a wonder. His 
voice is superbly resonant, his personality impres- 
sive, and his acting very effective. He is a trifle 
too truculent at times, but his conception of the 
weary wanderer god is very powerful. The man 
can sing tenderly, and always truthfully as regards 
intonation. He was a great pet of Seidl’s, who 
could find no terms strong enough to praise him. 


:* - 


The new conductor at the opera, Franz Schalk, 
is an excellent musician. He has knowledge, and 
his beat, clear cut and nervous, is easily understood 
by his men. He has not a great temperament, 
being a cerebal rather than an emotional conductor. 
His tempi in “Siegfried” did not surprise me, for I 
have been through the latter-day Bayreuth mill. 
The sluggishness of the forging scene is Mottl’s 
idea, not Frau Cosima’s. It quite killed the effect 
of Dippel’s earnest work. No one short of a 
Niemann could “stay” through such an ordeal. 
The band at the opera did not distinguish itself last 
week. 


s * 


Nordica’s Brinnhilde is constantly improving. 
Her last act in “Walkiire” was very strong. Emma 
Eames’ Sieglinde was a surprise. It is the most 
musical and dramatic thing she has yet accom- 


* 


plished. Her final phrases in ““Walkiire” were posi- 
tively thrilling. The American girl is to the front 
at last. 

ae 


Mr. Runciman, of the Saturday Review, once in 
a while hits the nail a solid smash and drives it 
home. Speaking ill of Wagner’s prosy prose, he 
writes: 

“The account of Nietzsche and his relations with 
Wagner is clear and done with a really beautiful 
human tone, and is of considerable value. But I 
cannot disguise from myself the truth that Nietz- 
sche suffered from what is vulgarily called swelled 
head. I am bound to say vulgarily, for though the 
most respectably frock-coated and top-hatted of us 
use the phrase, it has not yet ‘passed into the lan- 
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29 
guage.’ Nietzsche was very precocious, and he 
got on fast in the world, and he seems ultimately to 
have been maddened by the suspicion that he—he, 
the immortal Nietzsche—had ever learned anything 
from anyone. He seems to have directed his fury 
especially against Wagner, because he could not, 
like Wagner, stand on his head on a sofa—a feat 
which many of us have essayed, but few achieved. 
So we can leave him, gladly accepting what was 
good in his work, and deploring his right-about- 
turn with regard to Wagner, in quite the approved 
sanctimonious English way.” 
es 

And, by the way, can it be true that Frank 
Harris, the former editor and owner of the Satur- 
day Review, is to open a hotel at Monte Carlo? 
Fancy a man hotel keeping who has written such a 
remarkable study of Shakespeare! 

es 

When the present Emperor of Germany was a 
little boy his governess one day found it necessarv 
to inflict bodily chastisement. She said, however: 
“Believe me, your highness, it pains me as much as 
you!” “D-Does it h-hurt in the same p-place?” 
inquired the victim of her discipline. 

’ 

Philip Hale’s latest is “Cosima Fan Tutte,” which 
is both Mozartean, Wagnerian and altogether im- 
mense. 


4 * + 


This was found in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin: 

Fanny Kemble, who, after her divorce from 
Pierce Butler in this city, had begun to give 
Shakespeare readings again and who had recently 
visited Milwaukee, related an experience in the 
West. It is an excerpt from a communication 
which the imperious Fanny had sent to the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, and is worth reproducing: 

To the Editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel: 

Str—I think the person who made the accompanying 
charges for one week’s board and lodging for myself and 
maid is probably insensible to shame, and therefore the 
publication of this extortion will not affect him while it 
may afford at least the amusement of astonishment to your 


citizens 
Mitwavurer, January 31, 1857 
lo one weex'’s board and room, self and maid, at $2.50 and $2 
a day $31.50 
Telegraph, 4o cents; stamps, 37 cents; bar, 25 cents; use of 
piano, $10 sees ; oeee 11.00 
Fires, $7; extra prrior, $42 49.00 
Total . $01.50 
Received payment, E. Burrow 


The twenty-five cents put down for Bar is for three lem 
ons, which I asked for on the occasion of having duck for 
dinner. In Chicago | had a new piano sent me from a mu 
sic store for a fortnight, and the charge for it was $3 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Fanny Kemace 


* * 


David Bispham has a chat about Liza Lehmann 
and other song writers in December Musi He 
Walter setting of 
It is a good song, but I wish 


also mentions Damrosch’s 
“Danny Deever.” 
that Mr. Bispham had not forgotten what I con- 
sider the best setting Kipling has ever had—Harry 
Rowe Shelley’s “Follow Me Ome,” which, because 
of copyright law, may never be published 
* * + 

Mr. Mathews, the editor of Music, 

himself in his article on “Evolution in Piano Play 


ing ” It is lucid and concise 


has excelled 


* * * 

E. Iraneaus Stevenson has written for the fiftieth 
anniversary number of the /ndependent an article 
called “In Spain with Verdi's “Trovatore,’” which 
is original as well as interesting. Mr. Stevenson has 
also written the preface to “I! Trovatore,” in 
Schirmer’s collection of standard operas, and in it 
he maintains several novel propositions, besides 
shedding much light on the story that furnished 


Salvatore Cammarano with his text. Just now 





when Italian opera seems to be standing on new 
legs, this article is timely. 

Mr. Stevenson is also doing valiant work for 
music in Harper's Weekly. 


* * * 


Here is a paragraph for Mr. Chilton, whose work 
in the last issue of the Aeolian Quarterly fairly 
scintillates: 

Four authentic examples: (1) At Miss Ellen 
Terry’s revival of “Othello” at the Grand Theatre, 
Fulham, a man in the gallery said to his wife, “I’ve 
heard that this ‘Othello’ is a very exciting play. | 
wish we could buy a book of the words.” (2) At 
Forbes Robertson’s production of “Macbeth,’ 
about a fortnight ago, a lady in the stalls remarked: 
“There seem to be some very sweet passages in 
this play. Of course some parts make you laugh. 
I think I shall look out those parts I liked in the 
book when I get home.” (3) At Forbes Robert- 
son’s recent revival of “Hamiet,” stall-holder to the 
lady accompanying him: “You see, this is the plot 
of the piece: The King murdered Hamlet’s father, 
&c. You'll find its very funny later on, when the 
grave-digger comes on, * * * Yes, awfully 
long, isn’t it? And rather monotonous.” (4) 
Apropos of Mr. Tree’s revival of “Julius Cesar,” at 
Her Maesty’s, the writer of “Pages From a Private 
Diary” recounts the following story: “It was only 
at the beginning of the year that a certain journal 
celebrated the solemn season by asking distin- 
guished people for mottoes, and Sir Edwin Arnold 
chose the desolate speech of Brutus: ‘O that a man 
might know the end of this day’s business ere it 
come! But it sufficeth that the day will end, and 
then the end is known.’ On which a contempor- 
rary, which I will not name, commented thus: ‘We 
wonder from which of his fathom-deep Buddhist 
books Sir Edwin Arnold disinterred this cheery 
chirp.’” 

This is from Public Opinion. 


* * »* 


If you wish to arouse Brother Chilton, quote to 
him Frank Harris’ verdict that Shakespeare was 
neurotic, a poetic decadent. Then watch the sparks 
fly! 


vs 


* + 


The Journal, in a recent news item, spoke of the 
forthcoming Wagner circle. That suggests Reisen- 
webers and Fifty-eighth street, rather than the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


¢ *'s 


It is quite true that a certain conductor-composer 
said to a certain impresario recently and at a critical 
moment: 

“T sweara I sall no conducta da lasta acta if you 
do not promise soon to play ma opera.” 

Oi course he had his way. 


* * * 


“Sounds like gas escaping,” was the summary 
criticism of a certain young man after listening to 
a well known singer whose face is her fortune. 


Honors tor Gutmann. 


In recognition of great merit, the Emperor of Austria 
has conferred the title of Imperial Councillor upon Albert 
Gutmann, the Vienna music publisher. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Boston Symphony Concerts. 
HE two concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
—the third and fourth of the series—took place at 
Carnegie Hall last Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
evening. A note on the program informed us that owing 
to the illness of Mr. Gericke, Franz Kneisel would conduct 
both concerts. This was the program of the matinee: 


Symphony No. 9, im C major........ccecccerecececeeweeeces Schubert 

Concerto (in one movement) for violin, in D major...... Paganini 

Symphonic poem, Launcelot and Elaine, op. 25........... MacDowell 
(First time in New York.) 

Cpertere 00 Tamaseeh oss oc ccedsccessvcesveccsscvccccccccccce Wagner 


Willy Burmester was the violin soloist, making his 
début in New York. He did not play the Paganini con- 
certo as announced, substituting the familiar Mendelssohn 
in E minor. Mr. Burmester comes to us with a tre- 
mendous reputation for virtuosity which, it must be stated 
at once, is more than deserved. No technician, with the 
possible exception of César Thomson, has ever visited 
America. Burmester is a young man, slender, blond and 
extremely modest. He never obtrudes his personality, and 
about his playing is an atmosphere of repose, reticence and 
refinement that has not been matched since Sarasate was 
last here. He was ill on the voyage over, and at this 
matinee there was a reserve in his playing that was the re- 
sult of disturbed health. He gave the familiar Mendels- 
sohn with the utmost smoothness, the general conception 
being fine rather than broad. His tone is not large, but it 
is sweet, penetrating and musical, and his bowing, despite 
an angularity of attack, is almost miraculous; yet there was 
no sensational display in the concerto; all was solid, even 
academic. 

The cadenza contained a few peculiarities, notably the 
slowness of the attack in the staccato arpeggios. The last 
movement was less brilliant than we expected, but it was 
superlatively smooth and musical. So far no attempt at 
mere display. But in the encore, a duo by Paganini for 
solo violin, the audience was fed to the full on the incred- 
ible. Such skips, double notes, runs in octaves, glissandi, 
trills, scales, harmonies and piszicati we never heard. It 
sounded like a quartet party in full swing. It was a mar- 
velous display, albeit the weakness of the music, from a 
severe viewpoint. Mr. Burmester was enthusiastically re- 
called. The accompaniment was nothing to boast of. 

Mr. Kneisel led with authority and a complete knowl- 
edge of the score the Schubert symphony, the andante in 
particular being well played. The MacDowell music is 
twelve years old, but is fresh, sweet and poetic. It is in the 
composer’s earlier manner, rich in color and most eloquent 
in the expression of chivalric love and the delirium of pas- 
sion. Mr. MacDowell was even then a master of orches- 


tration. The work was played with a due appreciation of 


its interesting content. 

The program Thursday evening was as follows: 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, op. 64...........-....+- Tschaikowsky 
Concerto for violin, in D major, op. 61 .............+. Van Beethoven 
Symphonic Poem No. 1, Omphale’s Spinning Wheel, op. 31, 

Saint-Saens 
Symphonic Poem No. 3, The Preludes................cceeeeeees Liszt 

Feminine, yet not without the note of sturdiness, was the 
interpretation of Beethoven’s immortal concerto by Mr. 
Burmester. Naturally after Ysaye we are accustomed to 
a broad, virile, buoyant, passionate and dashing reading of 
the work, but Burmester preferred to give it to us as seen 
through his own glasses. It was not large, but it was ex- 
tremely musical and fascinating because of the loving man- 
ner in which details were exposed, There was a wonderful 
cadenza in the first movement. The larghetto was tenderly 
delivered, the tone color being delicate, the phrasing expres- 
sive. The rondo was without breadth, but technically it 
was boldly played. For encore Burmester gave the G minor 
fugue from a Bach violin sonata in a way that delighted the 
purists. It was objective, ascetic in tone and the polyphony 
as clear as daylight. 

Burmester is an individual artist, and his playing must 
be judged by his own standard. It is a high one. He 
achieved a great success in this city. 

The Symphony, ever welcome as it is, was played with 
fire and freedom, the brass being very much in evidence 
It cannot be truthfully said that the orchestra was on its 
best technical behavior, for there were slips and tonal in- 
equalities, but Mr. Kneisel must be credited with doing ex- 
cellent work and keeping his forces in hand. The super- 





latively fine playing of the first oboe, Mr. Longy, in the 
Saint-Saéns, was one of the artistic joys of the evening. 
He is an artist. 

The band was heard at its brilliant best in Liszt’s poem. 
There was plenty of applause from a large audience. 


Mr. Corey’s Recital. 

A large audience assembled at the Fort Street Presby- 
terian Church, of Detroit, on the evening of December 
13, to hear the thirteenth free organ recital, given by N. 
J. Corey. Mr. Corey displayed great skill in registration, 
and has an admirable technic. 

Dr. E. B. Spalding rendered able assistance to Mr. 
Corey by his beautiful singing. 

The 217th Blumenschein Recital. 

On Friday evening, December 16, W. L. Blumenschein 
gave his 217th recital at his studio in the Pruden Block, 
Dayton, Ohio, when the following program was played: 
Piano— 


Gaomats, CPi B, We. Bescccocecedecocccscccescsscccececcee Beethoven 
Allegro, Adagio, Menuetto, Prestissimo. 

Impromptu, op. 142, B flat..........-seeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeees Schubert 

Lyric pieces, OP. 12......cccccccccccccccecccccccccccscvcceeres Grieg 


Arietta, valse, The Watchman’s Song, Dance of the Elves, 
Folk Song, Norse, Album Leaf, National Song. 
Miss Blanche Ravenscroft. 


Vocal— 
a, on cud ancmnpetoureccenennnss Schumann 
NEE, nsocdsntdsdecocdhuncvesesccovesvesesescosenseoes Schumann 
My Love, Lay Thy Hand on My Beating Heart........ Schumann 


.Schumann 
jouwennal Schumann 


I Dare Not, Cannot Believe It 

De TEED oi cdiscccsccccdeccccccccccss 

Oh! Ring Upon My Finger............. occccceccccess SCRUMARE 

Since I First Beheld Him...............+.+00: pee .Schumann 

Oh! Thou Grandest, Best of Mortals................... Schumann 
Miss Ida M. Brandt. 


Recital at Hardman’s Hall. 

Jules Braham, basso, assisted by Mme. Emelie Knecht, 
soprano; Felix Boucher, ‘cellist; Ernst Bauer, violin, and 
Sigmund Herzog, piano, gave a recital at Hardman Hall on 
December 14, when the following program was well appre- 
ciated by a large audience: 








Aufenthalt ........... eek ecanane tanned oe+eeeee- SChubert 

Der Wanderer ‘ deesgneesyeddeues niawane .Schubert 

Stilles Leid , Von Fielitz 

Anathema ... ; i eS ae Von Fielitz 
Tules Braham 

DOES ..césisr ove Wes eenswadoeccsebbvese -+.+++... Svendsen 

OE seca vnetiadsss0<edebec ee scensowanssaweeseocons coeecceeesnoens Spohr 
Ernst Bauer 

Herbstlied ....... es bedbecedds ; seceeeess Mildach 

From Out Thine ves. cithenebaninwnnetainte a Riess 





EE eden ciseseseswseencabgareeseeesses .. Schumann 
SO, TINE. 20 cnccccde~ceeminesans+<cees ....Holman 
Felix Boucher. 
Liete Signori (Huguenots)..................- 
Emelie Knecht 
Farmer’s Daughter ........... Guy d’Hardelot 
Ne Pair b lab ivececsevcévcccese vess<aseuee 
Toreador Song (Carmen)...........-sesseees: . 
Jules Braham. 


.. Meyerbeer 


Baldwin Organ Recitals. 

Ralph Baldwin has been giving a series of organ recitals 
at the First Church of Christ, in Northampton, Mass. The 
programs embrace a wide range of organ music, which 
may be judged from those of the last two recitals which 


we append: 
Be I onde cnn. chduaGlnn odeb< teed teteses entethaeel Bach 
Gavotte in B flat......... céseedindvsedibedenssecss<ceacuiuneeel Handel 
Song, Salve Reg'na....... Nid bubibiw sis wee aavaneomemudeeee Dana 
Wedding Music ..........+.::- atl ey wait «sme extnhaaenane Dubois 
Song, Sleep Well, Sweet diced packs obetiie Abt 
ED conten cwwcccgeesse eaenas wed .... Lemaire 
GS Se. i catia ch cochindee shag prenmenanaantne Oe Thomas 
Songs— 

Thou Art So Like a Flower Chadwick 

EN 6 ivncchduccdessdccteous i oblecnienickes Rogers 
March from Tannhauser.... saedbkvenocdiecvtbatbaneiod Wagner 
EY I I a neko 6 406 vanincto wiedediaaibe Bach 
as chal sies iasinet ed bee coeceeeehieniine Wachs 
Comte $6 BGM. ccccccvncevecccvcocsqecss . Wolstenholme 
Aria, Be Thou Faithful Unto Death, from St. Paul.....Mendelssohn 
Four pieces for organ..........--+.+++se++ MacMaster 

Cortege in B fiat. 

Andantino in G. 

Cantilene Pastorale in C 

Toccata in A. 
Song, Greeting ..........- . ; sotle . Hawley 
al I RE a ee SE nom a aes Jonas 
Procession du St. Sacrament................. se 
Allegretto, from suite for string orchestra .. Volkmann 
Triumphal March, from Sigurd Josalfer... (ndeansckésoved Grieg 


128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





Artistic Faculty consisting of Rarar. Joserry, ADELE Marcuuizs, Leopotp LICHTENBERG, 


FOUNDED BY 


A. M. to 12 M. and 2 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, CONTRABASS, HARP 
, he 10 A.M to 12 M.. and 
all other ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS from 

M. 


—January 4 (Wednesda 


2to4P. 


SINGING—January 5 ppneratay). from 9 A. M. to 


12 M.,2to5P. M. and 8to 10 p. M 





Semi-Annual Entrance Examications. 
PIANO AND en Cyd 8 (Tuesday), 10 


CHILDREN’S megs atl 7 (Saturday), PIANO 
and VIOLIN, 94. M. to 12 


were Victor Capout, Gustav Hinricus, Henry T. Finck, James G. Hunexer, 
Max Spicxer and others. 





For the henefit of those who are 
otherwise engaged, Evening 
Classes have heen formed in 
Singing, Violin and Piano. 


«The Greatest Musical Good for 
the Greatest Number.”’ 
- « « ADMISSION DAILY. 
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EDNESDAY last “Die Walkiire” was given for the 
first time this season, with the following cast: 


Herr Dippel 
...Lempriere Pringle 


Siegmund 
Hunding 





WORE, aceniccontipexcotcesndcnvesidecscaneteospoqceeil Anton Van Rooy 
Sieglinde ..seeeeeeEmma Eames 
Fricka . .Madame Meisslinger 


Miss Maude Roudez 
iosttnabeviionta Mile. Bavermeister 
....-Madame Meisslinger 
Madame Fleming-Hinrichs 
. Olga Pevny 


Gerhilde . 


CietBhSe oc cccccccccocccesesetsncees 


WalttOehe occcovccvceseccesescoscvercesos 
Schwertleite 
Helmwiege .... 
Siegrune 
Grimgerde ........ 
Rossweise . 


Brunnhilde 





Friday evening “Siegfried” was sung for the first time 
with this cast: 


Herr A. Dippel 
Herr Van Rooy 


Siegfried 
Der Wanderer 


Mime .-Herr Meffert 
Alberich David Bispham 
PORE 0 scicc cise mcditsibioencv ers tinstcaeewces ..Lempriere Pringle 
Stimme des Waldvogels Mme. Marie Engle 
Erda sneanin Mme. Meisslinger 
Brunnhilde ...Mme. Nordica 


Conductor, Herr Schalk 
At the Saturday matinee the delayed “Nozze di Figaro” 
was put on, with the characters impersonated by: 


La Contessa. .Mme. Emma Eames 
Cherubino , ee Mile. Zelie de Lussan 
(By arrangement with Chas. A. Ellis.) 
Marcellina......... Mile. Bauermeister 
Susanna... ..Madame Sembrich 
BD Cem csccseves .M. Ed. de Reszke 
Dottore Bartolo.. .....Sig. Carbone 
Antonio..... ..M. Dufriche 
PEED . codavinvdowstenssas eensescavesseennasthyenssioanennes Sig. Vanni 


....Sig. Maestri 
.Sig. Campanari 


Don 
Figaro 


Curzio 
Conductor, Sig. Bevignani 


\t the popular evening performance Saturday there was 
a double bill. “Philemon et Baucis” and “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” with the following singers: Marie Engle, Plangon, 
Salignac, De Vries, Rose Chalia, Ceppi, Dufriche, Bauer- 
meister and Djella. At the Sunday evening concert Ma- 
thilde Brugiere, Maud MacCarthy, violinist; Mantelli, Dip- 
pel, Albers and Plangon appeared. Schalk conducted. Mon- 
day “Die Walkiire” was repeated, with Van Dyck as Sieg- 
instead of Dippel. To-night “Carmen” an- 
nounced ; Friday, “Lohengrin,” and at the matinee “Faust.”’ 
Seville,” with Sembrich, will furnish the en- 
at the popular priced performance Saturday 


mund, is 
“Barber of 
tertainment 
evening. 








ASSISTED BY 


News from the Eppinger Conservatory 
of Music. 


NOTHER of the series of public lessons inaugurated 
by the Eppinger Conservatory of Music, was given 
on Sunday, December 18. Since the beginning of this 
departure in the institute a remarkable improvement in 
the playing of the pupils has been noticeable. Samuel 
Eppinger originated the idea of giving these public les 
sons, and it was introduced to prove that music can be 
taught as thoroughly here as in Europe 
will be given on Sunday, January 8, 1890, and all present 
are invited to inspect the method. 
of performers. Master Joe Namais, the violinist, is five 
years of age: Miss Mabel Fletcher Morse, Miss Jeanette 
Schwabe, Miss Sarah Sanders, Miss Rose Osterwise, Miss 
Edith Gliick, Mrs. Eva St. Claire Thornton, Albert Moses, 
William Hirsch, Master William Tilt, Master Joe Namais 
and Master Harry Roth. 


The next lesson 


Following is the list 


Third Philharmonic Concert. 


HE third concert of the Philharmonic Society was 

given at Carnegie Hall last Saturday evening, pre 
Friday afternoon by the public 
This was the program: 


accustomed 


ceded 
rehearsal. 


on 


Schumann 


Gluck 


Overture, Genoveva, op. 81.........-0eeeeeeeees ‘ 

Aria, Oh, del mio dolce ardor, from Paride ed Elena 
Mrs. Josephine Jacoby 

Suite for orchestra, Impressions d'Italie. 

Assez vite. Allegretto 

Tranquillo. 


Charpentier 
Sérénade. 
A la Fontaine. 
A Mules. Allegretto. Andantino 
Sur les Cimes. Moderato 
Napoli. Allegro non troppo. 

Aria, Amour! viens aider, from Samson et 

Mrs. Josephine Jacoby 


Delila Saint-Saens 


sketched 
the novelty by the composer's friend, M. Alfred Ernst 
Gustav Charpentier was a Prix de Rome winner, and this 
The compo 


There was a rather fantastic commentary for 


suite is a résume of his Italian impressions 
sition was produced here by Seidl in 1894, at Courtlandt 
Palmer’s concert in Madison Square Garden Hall. It 
rather a light-waisted affair, more fanciful than eloquent 
The va 


and altogether pretty, picturesque and bizarre 
rious movements are well named, the “Mule Pack” being 
the most delicate in feeling, with effective color contrasts 
The serenade is effective, the viola being well played “off 
stage” by Sam Franko. “On the Heights” 
of poetic charm, while “Naples” was a veritable Charivari of 
sound, with its debauch 
band themes 
street cries, 
fireworks. 
is hardly worth the recording except 
cleverness of the composer. 

The Philharmonic orchestra developed real virtuosity in 
this trying number, which Mr. Paur conducted with un 
exampled skill. The Schumann 
and the symphony played with the reverence accorded a 


proved full 


of color, its thunderous brass 


sawing one another in two, explosions, 


serenades, military rhythms and Vesuvian 
It is deliberately accomplished but musically 


as evidencing the 


overture was well read 
well-beloved masterpiece. 

Of special interest was the first appearance at these con 
certs of Josephine Jacoby, the distinguished American con 
tralto. Her of rare 
warmth, volume and ductility, has been the admiration 


That she should have been selected 


voice, an organ beauty, color, 
of the musical world 
as a solo singer at a Philharmonic concert is of peculiar 
value at this time when the native-born artist, creative and 
interpretative, is coming to the front. Mrs. Jacoby is an 
American and was educated in America, and her singing 
at both these concerts was a triumphant vindication of 
the possibilities of home training. She sang with authority 
and tenderness Gluck’s old and lovely aria, “Oh, del mio 
dolce ardor,” and sang it not in the modern spirit, but 
with all due feeling for its veiled ardors and antique mold 
The singer’s great range and polish in delivery were 


Now on the Pacific Coast. 
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Later, in the extremely 
Delila,” Mrs. Jacoby’s 
She sang with fire 
and her diction and tone production achieved the highest 


well illustrated in this number 


modern aria from “Samson et 


dramatic temperament was at its best 


artistic results in the repetition of the theme in Saint- 
Saéns’ celebrated pages. Mrs. Jacoby’s success was in 
stantaneous. She received many recalls, all this gratify- 


ing to the friends of the cause of American music, espe- 
cially THe Musicat Mr to 
gratulated on both the concerts and the marked improve 


CouRIER Paur is be con- 


ment of the band under his untiring baton 


W. R. Chapman. 
The final seal of permanancy has just been placed upon 
the Portland, Me. Music and of 
brasses, extract of Maine Symphony Orchestra and Choral 


Festival, fanfares 


cheers from all the Maine cities and towns along the line 
are in order. W. R 
contract as director of the Portland Music Festival for the 


Chapman has just received his formal 


next five years, and is herewith tendered the heartiest plaud 
its and best regards for the loftiest and liveliest and might 
iest musical influence that evcr sang through the pine trees 


of “the dear old State of Maine.’”’—Lewiston Journal 


A 


production of 


‘* Persian Uarden"’ Production. 


the “Persian Garden,” which 


The 
given on Ladies’ Day at the 


was 
of the 
in 


Lotos Club, was one 
of this 
this city. It was performed by Mrs 
Mrs. Marshall Pease, contralto; 


most successful presentations work ever given 


Mina Schilling, so 
Willis E. Bacheller 
The tempi all through 


prano; 
tenor, and Heinrich Meyn, basso 
this work were taken with a thorough idea and conception 
of the and the second quartet partic- 


words of the poem 


ularly was most excellent. The singing of this particular 
Each and every one of 
effect of the 


Their voices blended beau- 


number was exceedingly brilliant 


the soloists sang with an idea of the number 
as a whole upon the audience 
tifully and the entire ensemble was sung with a thorough 
The differ 
ent solos and recitatives throughout the entire work were 


Mr 


many compliments on the success of this cantata 


ippreciation of rhythm, tempo and harmony 


given in a musicianly manner Fellows has received 
and has 
now pending a number of engagements at which this 


quartet will sing this work of Liza Lehmann 
Church Choir Agency. 

In his efforts to secure the right kind of a bureau for the 
registration of singers looking for church and concert en 
gagements, and in the interest of organists and music com 
Fellows 


to conduct 


mittees looking for church singers, Townsend H 


discovered that it was necessary, in order his 


business in a thoroughly legal manner, to procure a license 
from the Mayor of the city of New York 
This is probably the cause of the rush of business at his 


This he has done 
office during the past week. He has located a number of 
singers, and is being continually called upon for singers of 
ability, not only in this city, but in cities all over the coun 
try. Last week he had several positions for singers in large 
Western cities, whom he has already located 

He is registering people from al! over the country and 
as San 
Mr. Fel 


lows has found it necessary, in order to attend to his greatly 


receiving applicants daily from cities far west 


as 
Francisco and as far south as the City of Mexico 
increased business, to augment his forces, and has made a 
very wise selection in Miss Julie S. Allen, who is with him 
Miss Allen 
having been interested in some of the 


in the capacity of manager is well known in 
this class of work 
largest musical enterprises in this country—for two years 


being connected with Sousa. He has also found it neces 
sary to put a traveling man on the road for his many con 
cert attractions, and this has proved successful 

His concert artists are securing engagements every day 


through this venture 


Third Month of his Successful Tour. 


Helmont, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Ida SIMMONS, te renowned Pianiste, 


a Grace P r eston.... season) Contralto Nordica Company. 
Direction: VICTOR THRANE, 33 Union Square West, New York. 


oa REPRESENTATIVE: CHAS. L. YOUNG. 
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Boston ‘Music Notes. 
Boston, December 17, 1808. 
AROLINE GARDNER CLARKE will make a trip 
through Western New York in January, giving re- 

citals in all the principal cities. Miss Clarke made a 
similar trip last winter and the result was re-engagements 
for this season. Miss Clarke sang in the “Hymn of Praise” 
in Worcester, at the concert given under the baton of J. 
Vernon Butler, with a chorus of 250 voices. Dr. Dufault 
of New York, tenor, and Mrs. May Sleeper-Ruggles, con- 
tralto, were the other soloists, The Memnon Club con- 
cert in Hartford was a brilliant success for Miss Clarke, 
whose work received the highest commendation from 
audience and critics. 

Homer A. Norris will give a “musical afternoon” at his 
studio on Monday, when songs of his own composition 
will be sung by Miss Bertha Cushing, who comes over 
from New York for the occasion, and J. Melville Horner. 
The poems that Mr. Norris has set to music are by Mae- 
terlinck, Kipling, William Prescott Foster, John Bur- 
roughs, Albert Thom and Edward Rowland Gill. 

The artistic singing of Miss Helen Wright is meeting 
with great favor in her recent appearances. From the 
many press notices received, the following from the Ban- 
gor, Me., Whig and Courier on her singing there at the 
Symphony Concert, December 6, is reproduced: “Miss 
Wright appeared after the symphony and was given a 
hospitable greeting. Her first number was the recita- 
tive and aria from “The Creation,” “With Verdure Clad.” 
Miss Wright is the fortunate possessor of a fine soprano 
voice and a finished method, a combination which pro- 
duces most pleasing results. Her technic is excellent, her 
style and her tones rich. Her second number demonstrated 
her capacity with a lighter vein of music which she sang 
admirably. Both numbers were warmly encored and the 
responses were received with marked favor by the au- 
dience.” 

The Ensemble Club met at Mr. Hill’s music rooms at 
his residence in Haverhill on the afternoon of the 13th. 
The plan of this club is to give a symphony program once 
a month, and at the next meeting the “Peer Gynt” suite of 
Grieg and the E flat symphony of Mozart will be played. 
The membership of the club consists of advanced pupils 
of Mr. Hill, with a few of their friends. 

Mr. Clayton Johns announces a concert for the after- 
noon of January 5. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s reception on the evening of the 14th 
was a brilliant success, socially and artistically. Miss Mollie 
Bass. whose voice has gained much in power and style; 
Miss Grace Burnap and Henry Taylor were heard in solos, 
duets and trios. Miss Burnap sang a difficult Italian aria, 
in which the scales were clearly and brilliantly done. Mr. 
Taylor's solo, “If with all your hearts,” from “Elijah,” and 
the difficult recitative preceding it, were done in true ora- 
torio style and finish. A young pupil, Miss Gertrude 
Cressy, of Colorado Springs, who has only been studying 
with Mrs. Morrill since September, sang three small songs, 
showing a beautiful, clear and sweet voice, of which much 
may be expected. Miss Gertrude Thayer played some piano 
selections extremely well. At her next reception Mrs. Mor- 
rill will introduce three new pupils. There was a large and 
appreciative audience present. 

At the St. Botolph Club there has recently been held a 
memorial exhibition of the paintings of the late Leon 
Pourtau, the clarinetist of the Symphony Orchestra, who, 
with his wife, was drowned by the sinking of the Bour- 
gogne. The collection included fifty-five pictures, all of 
them oil paintings, and of this number nearly one-half were 
sold. The proceeds of the sale will be sent to the parents 
of the artist. 

One of Mr. Pourtau’ $ most interesting pi pictures is a gor- 
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geous sunset in which there is athe but broad scarves 
of strongly colored clouds ranging in tone all the way from 


a brilliant orange to a deep purple. There are several ‘sun- 
sets in the exhibition, but this is perhaps the most typical. 

The greater part of the pictures were painted in Boston 
or its suburbs, eight or ten of them having been made in 
Medfield alone. There are also half a dozen varying views 
of Charles River, one or two flower pieces, and a rather 
elaborate still life. 

“Rebekah” and selections from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
will be sung at the Eliot Church, Newton, on the evening 
of December 21. There will be a chorus of sixty voices, 
and Everett E. Truette will conduct. 

The Boston Transcript says: “All of the creditors of 
thé Boston Star Course Entertainment Company in this 
city have assented to the assignment made by Mr. Foxcroft, 
while the majority of the creditors in other cities have 
added their approval. In a letter to a Lewiston, Me., man 
recently Mr. Foxcroft wrote: ‘The total receipts from all 
sources were $1,340, while the expenses in your city alone 
up to the time of assignment were $1,545.’ It is expected 
there will be but little to pay the creditors.” 

The Friday Morning Club, of Worcester, has engaged 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler for a concert in January. 

Miss Lena Little announces four recitals to be given by 
her pupils during the season at Chickering Hall. At the 
first one in December, Miss Jenny Corea and Miss Luella 
Flagg will sing, assisted by Ray Finel and W. A. How- 
land. The other recitals will take place February 20, 
March 13 and April 3. Miss Jessie Downer will be the 
accompanist. 


New England News. 


HE Belfast, Me., Parlor Musical Society has com- 

pleted its organization by choosing Miss Isabell Ginn 

as librarian, E. S. Pitcher conductor, and an executive 
committee. 

Miss Margaret Wilson, of Brunswick, Me., is taking 
advanced work in violin study under Otto Scheda, of 
Lewiston. 

Miss E. Mae Higgins made a very favorable impression 
as a piano soloist at a recent concert in Providence, R. I. 

Miss Audria L. Bowen, soprano; Mrs. C. G. Wilcox, 
contralto; Ben Franklin, tenor; Robert E. Foot, viglinist, 
gave a concert at Bennington, Vt., on the evening of 
the 19th. 

Miss Nellie May Hunt, pianist, and Miss Mabell, so- 
prano, of Fairfax, will give a concert in St. Albans, Vt., 
during the week. 

The Randolph, Vt., Musical Association will give a four 
days’ musical festival, from January 23 to 26, inclusive. 
The oratorio, “The Creation,” will be given. The affair 
will be under the direction of Henri G. Blaisdell, of Con- 
cord, N. H. 

The annual piano recital of the pupils of E. H. Sullivan 
took place in Fall River last week. 

William F. Gage, of Newark, assisted by Fred T. Fran- 
cis, basso, and Mrs. H. E. Cook, soprano, gave an organ 
recital in Pittsfield, Mass., on the evening of the 15th. 

A musical convention at Bradford is talked of, with A. J. 
Phillips, of Montpelier, Vt., as musical director. 

“How to Endure Classic Music” was the theme of a lec- 
ture-recital, given before the Manchester, N. H., Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, by Louis C, Stanton, of Boston. 

The Fair Haven, Conn., Choral Society held its first con- 
cert Wednesday evening, December 14, in the parish house 
of Grace Church. The society sang a cantata by J. Becker, 
“The Gypsies.” 

What is said to be the finest “choir festival” ever heard 


in imines Mass., was given last week in Ascension 

Church. The two choirs were made up as follows: 

Ascension Memorial Choir—Sopranos: Elizabeth Atherley, Flor- 
ence Bryant, Lillian Bryant, Ethel Clarke, Margaret Estes, May 
Graffum, Angie Mingo, Lena Pickard, Emma Senior, Grace E. 
Smith, Bessie Wilders. Altos: Annie Atherley, Harriet F. Gove, 
Alice M. Smith. Tenor, Charles H. Noyes. Bassos: Arthur F. 
Burnham, Edward Kavanagh. Choirmaster, Charles H. Noyes 

St. Peter’s Choir, Beverly—Sopranos: Clinton E. Quiner, Lloyd 
W. Raymond, Allie E. Cook, Walter W. Black, Victor H. Spiller, 
Harold Warren, Walter Alley, Ralph Calder, Axel W. Pederson, 
Edwin P. Leweock, Richard H. Winchester, Roland V. Norwood, 

Fred. S. Culler, Walter E. Brown, Carl B. Goodrich, Fred. A. 
Findley (Banner), Altos: Masters John E. Foster, Elmer F. 
Hinkley, Leroy W. Raymond, George A. Moore. Tenors: John 
S. Crowley, Abbot Leach. Bassos: William H. Ferrick, William 
H. Cooke, Dr. G. E. Macarthy. Harry B. Innis, organist and choir- 
master. 

The St. Ambrose Society, of New Haven, Conn., held its 
third musicale at Professor Fowler’s studio, which is their 
headquarters this year, and where they have two excellent 
grand pianos for their work. This very ambitions musical 
club of ladies is composed of some of the best pianists in 
the city, and has steadily advanced both in the character 
and quality of its work since its foundation three years ago. 
The officers for 1898-9 are: President, Mrs. A. E 
Winchell ; vice-president, Mrs. Willis L. Lines; secretary, 
Miss Lizzie Deming; treasurer, Miss Jessie Dewell; libra- 
rian, Mrs, William S. Horton. 

Arrangements are completed for the Northampton, Mass., 
Vocal Club’s first concert of the season, which will be given 
under the direction of Ralph L. Baldwin. The club will be 
assisted by Miss Hildegarde Hoffman, of New York, so- 
prano, and Robert Allan Johnstone, of Hartford, tenor, and 
Prof. E. B. Story will be accompanist. 

C. G. Hamilton, pianist ; Henri J. Faucher, violinist ; Miss 
Mabel L. Smith, soprano soloist; Benjamin W. Grim, 
reader; Brown University Quartet, and Miss E. Mae Hig- 
gins, pianist, gave an entertainment in Providence, R. L., 
that received favorable mention. 

Prof. William Weidenhammer, of Bridgeport, Conn., is 
the composer of two new songs about to be issued by a New 
York publisher. 

Newell L. Wilbur, of Providence, R. I., whose abilities as 
an organist are well known, has composed a Christmas 
carol entitled “O, Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

J. H. Engels gave a concert in Rutland, Vt., for the bene- 
fit of the choir fund of the Congregational Church. 

Miss Rubina Preston, who has recently returned from 
abroad, where she has been a pupil of Siloti and Lesche- 
tizky, gave a piano recital at Jewell Hall, Hartford, Conn., 
last week. 

The Schumann Club concert given on December 13 was 
in charge of Section C, with Miss Tefft and Miss Mary B. 
Chapman as musical directors. 

O. Stewart Taylor has completed the choir for the Chest- 
nut Street Methodist Church of Portland, Me. The follow- 
ing are the singers: 

Sopranos—Maud Borden, Annie Brackett, Mrs. W. H. Buker, 
Mrs. H. C. Bunting, Mrs. Ida Bucher, Gertrude Card, Gertrude M 
Chapman, Mrs. Florence Chase, Mrs. Annie Church, Mrs. T. F. 
Cragg, Marie Day, Frances B. Dow, Annie Doughty, Alice M. 
Liden, Lilly Elliott, Annie L. Files, Mrs. Julia C. Files, Mrs. E. 
Goodwin, Mrs. Nellie Graffam, Bertha Gilson, Mary E. Hutchins, 
Frances Howe, Lucetta M. Knowles, Alice M. Lord, Flora V. 
Lord, Mrs. J. H. Marston, Rena Marston, Mrs. E. L. Morse, Har- 
riet A. Morris, Ethel B. Poyse, May P. Rockwell, Adella Small, 
Eva M. Trefethen, Grace Tuckwell, Grace E. Warren, Mrs. H. A 
Watts, Mary Woodman, Mattie P. Waldron. 

Altos—Hilda Anderson, Emma S. Baker, Flora M. Barbour, Ray 
Borden, Bertha Brierly, Kate Borden, Alice Buxton, Eva Clark, 
Laura M. Fales, Edith Delano, Lulu I. Hoyt, Annie Holden, Mrs. 
J. C. Lane, Elizabeth C. Morris, Hattie R. Pearson, Nellie T. 
Poole, Marion Pratt, Lillian Rock, Florence Rock, Victoria Tib- 
betts, Jennie F. Voter, Erminie Wilber, Helen M. Wright, Marie 


Baker. 
Tenors—Rufus Allen Ayers, Frank J. Bilodeau, _Chester H. 
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AIME LACHAUME 


Piano and Music Studio. 
PREPARED TO RECEIVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


114 West 34th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Houns: 10 ro 12. 


The New York Philharmonic Club, 


EUGENE WEINER, Director. 


EUGENE WEINER, Flute; HERMAN BRANDT, Violin Virtuoso; 
SEBASTIAN LAENDNER, Violin ; ARTHUR METZDORFF, 'Cello Vir- 
tuoso; HEINRICH HELLWIG, Viola ; HERMAN LEHMAN, Double Bass. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address ALONZO POSTER, i. Moneger, Tribune 
Buiiding, or 317 East 13th Street, York. 


Fletcher Music Method. 


SIMPLEX AND KINDERGARTEN. 
Indorsed by leading American musicians. 
For particulars address 
EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, 
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Doten, Albert E. Davis, E. S. Everett, 
Cc. Genthner, Charles N. Goodwin, John J. Gibson, Fred Har 
rington, Fred Jackman, George H. Lidback, W. H. Mason, J. E. 
McDonald, A. M. Smith, A. F. Sanborn, Jr., W. C. Stiles, Frank 
H. Wilkins, S. Wright. 

Bassos—Ray Brackett, George H. Buxton, Francis 5S. Callaghan, 
Coffin, W. W. Cole, J. F. Cragg, William F. Chick, Samuel 
Davis, Fred E. Eastman, C. E. Files, Fred Knight, J. A. 
A. N. James A. Shaw, Charles Sands, William 
R. H. 
A large and enthusiastic meeting of the musical people 

Pittsfield, Me., was held at the office of Dr. K. A. 
Porter. About forty were present to organize and have 
a musical society and chorus. Dr. E. A. Porter was 
chosen president and H. E. Ordway secretary and treas- 
urer. It was decided to have the chorus and to engage 
some first-class man as a conductor. It is not the inten- 
tion of the chorus to join either of the festival choruses 
or to take up the festival music. 

At the Worcester, Mass., Pianoforte School Miss Mary 
1 F. Tucker gave the first of her talks on piano music, with 
illustrations on the piano, 

The Mozart Male Quartet*of Portland, composed of 
Dr. H. M. Nickerson, H. F. Merrill, H. W. Barnard, 
Jr., and Frank H. Pierce, assisted by Miss Susan M. 
Walker and Mrs. W. B. Morrill accompanist, gave a con- 
cert at Woodfords. 

The Pittsfield, Mass., Musical Club will give a concert 
under the direction of Prof. Frederick J. Liddle at the 
Wendell Hall music room. 

Mrs. Mary Montgomery Brackett sang at a concert in 
Portsmouth, N. H., recently 

The Bowdoin College Glee, Mandolin and Guitar Club 
are giving concerts through the State of Maine. 

The Allerton Musical Club, Marblehead, Mass. 
composed of some of the best singers of that town. 
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is Organizing a new musical club. 

The officers of the Musical Society of Randolph, Vt., 
are: President, J. D. Denison; vice-president, Dr. A. C. 
Bailey; treasurer, W. E. secretary, E. T. Salis- 
executive committee, P. D. Chat- 
D. C. Woodward, A. H. I. D. Shaw, 
H. B. Bell, J. L W. M. 


Lamson; 
J. Marcott, 
Beedle, Prof. 

Hutchinson and Dr. 
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“Mr. R. B. Meyer's Concert. 


R. B. Meyer, director of Hamner’s Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, at Detroit, Mich., gave the following program on De- 
cember 3 at the Harmonic Club: 





Lee ccc: o cxmttecttnscptebenvenescceesqoetoetoneves R. B. Meyer 
Preludes: . 

ee Fe ee. cn ciccsoscadneds coabceeteveateeueeieded Chopin 

Wesdin.,..cm.- i Bier Peoecenesscovees Chopin 
Soirees de Vienne (Waltz Caprice).............ss0e0+ Schubert-Liszt 
Cam, i. ibe cancctcidendenccecgnescensedacnveimeantt Liszt 
Le TNR, Ticcnes 6k pine enva cbnsupece<scoevaenesoteeae Liszt 
Aw Printemps (igcieg)...cccccccccccccccccsccccccscesccegseveses Grieg 
Pee: SI tic annie se sntessesdciesnsehocnerewetsuntenn Grieg 
Walts de Comeast, EE oiebef ec cccccccececccccscscccesceees Moszkowski 


Beresford a Victim of the Encore Fiend. 


Arthur Beresford, the noted basso, having escaped all the 
ills to which singers are subject and been in fine form for 
fifty-six consecutive concerts, finally succumbed to an at- 
tack of pharyngitis in St. Louis on the morning of Decem- 
ber 1. Toward evening, having got some relief from a 
throat specialist and in consideration of his manager, he 
consented to go on the stage and try one solo. The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of the next morning gives the result: 

Mr. Beresford was suffering from a cold and had not been put 
on the program for a solo, but Director Beach announced he would 
sing ““The Two Grenadiers.”” The people were so delighted that 
they demanded an encore. He gave it. The audience clamored 
He appeared and bowed three times and made signs 
that his throat would not stand it, but the people were merciless. 
did not cease their demands until Mr. Beach came out and 
Beresford to sing again. 
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I Becca E free private lessons given to any one wishing 

to investigate the Virgil Practice Clavier or the Vir- 
gil Method at the Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth 
New York. 


Street, 


Weston M,. Eaton, Allie 





was recalled, giving the first time Denza's “May Morning,” and 
after the “Lorelei ’ a pretty little song composed by herself, 


which she played her own accompaniment. 


Hammond's 


William C. Hammond, the organist, of Holyoke, Mass., 


The Arion Concert. 
HE second concert of the season was given by the Arion 
Society in their beautiful hall, of large dimensions 
and good acoustics, on Sunday evening. The assisting so- 


for 


Christmas Program. 


loists were: Miss Lorraine, of Philadelphia, soprano; and = 
Herr Leo Schulz, violoncellist. Miss Sara Anderson, who Wil! present the following program at the sixth organ re 
was billed to appear, suddenly succumbed to a “terrible cital in the May Lyon Chapel, Mount Holyoke College, 


next Sunday: 


claim of the grip,” as the Christian Scientists say, and Miss 


; " Pastorale § hony 2 , 
Lorraine was called upon to take her place. Miss Lorraine .“"1** °¥mPOony Handel 
: . ~ << 7 Symphony of the Shepherds Bach 

sang, in place of the Liszt “Loreley,” a selection from Mas- Chorus of Shepherds and Gloria in Excelsis peateenet 
senet’s “Le Cid,” and for the Franz, Schumann and Schu- Christmas Night Pastorale Merkel 
bert songs, she substituted an old French song, author un- 4: - teeee soecrwrass Seu .- Dubois 
on ” “een.: ” . N h th Kis ade i 

known, called ““Ninon,” and “Spring,” by Tosti. ty Paracon _ : ees 
. . . Asuiiman 
Miss Cecile Lorraine has a very sweet voice, which re- he Bell Voluntary.............. Roberts 
ceived its training in Paris, but has escaped losing all its Fantasie on old English Carols Hest 


First Manuscript Society Concert. 
The Manuscript Society of New York will give its first 


individuality by being merged in the one prevailing school. 
This young singer is beautiful, temperamental, and vocally 


satisfactory. Leo Schulz scored another of his customary public concert at Chickering Hall, Thursday, December 22, 
triumphs ; his playing is so well known that it is absolutely 1898. The program, played under the directorship of F. X 
unnecessary to speak at length of it. An occasional step in Arens, will be as follows: 
intonation, and the danger of not discriminating between suite for orchestra Arthur Foote 
sentiment and sentimentality in the Chopin nocturne may Songs for tenor .. s diecininate .-Gerrit Smith 
be passed over with a word. Sung by Tom Carl, 

Orchestral prelude, Sunrise Eduardo Marzo 


Mr. Schulz responded with a brilliant encore, which dis 
played his admirable technic to good advantage. Julius 
Lorenz has evidently given energetic attention to every de- 
tail bearing upon the art of Mannerchor singing, with or 
chestra, or a capella. The chorus enunciates beautifully—to 


Part Songs 
Go Hold White Roses 
Kate, a Madrigal .. ; Hawley 
Sung by aouble quartet and conducted by Mr Harris 
Concertstuck for piano and orchestra Bruno Oscar Klein 
Played by Miss Terrel 


Victor Harris 


be sure, the tone quality is essentially German, especially Suite for orchestra, Aladdin Edgar S. Kelley 

with the tenors, who produce a strained, “squeezed” tone Conducted by the composer, 

unlovely to hear. A number of good tenor robustos, were s Full orchestra. Nahan Franko, concertmeister 

they obtainable, would give a much-needed balance of parts This society places new works of any American com 
Of poser on its programs, irrespective of membership. The 


to the chorus, which now is dominated by the basses. 
the Mannerchor selections, the old German Madrigal was 
especially pleasing, being unusually melodic and rhythmical 
with spirit, but 
and the general 
and insignificant 


compositions will receive adequate rehearsing under the 
exacting baton of Mr. Arens, who, it will be remembered, 


The orchestral numbers were played achieved so many European successes 
the brasses were too boisterous, Leontine Gaertner's Success. 


Few of the women violoncellists now before the public 


roughly, 
effect was coarse. 
shortcomings, the evening’s work was thoroughly enjoyable 


Aside from these few 
have achieved anything like the pronounced and sustained 


from every standpoint. The hearty, homelike feeling the success won by Miss Leontine Gaertner. Last week she 
Germans seem to shed around all their gatherings appeals appeared as soloist in a concert given by the Morning 
strongly to one accustomed to the average clammy Ameri- Musical Club, of Syracuse, N. Y. Below are the notices 


which appeared in the local newspapers 
As are so many Hungarians, Miss Gaertner is a charming musi 
She has a warm temperament, and her playing of the ‘cello 
feeling that she quickly 
She 


can audience. Following is the corrected program: 


Ouverture zu Oberon Weber 
Orchester cian. 


is infused with such sentiment and naive 
enlists the sympathy of 
powerful or remarkably deep tone, 


Weihnachtslied Neumann > 
Mennieshes | a uudie und Soloquartett an sudience does not produce a 
but it is mellow, sweet and very 


Zwei Stucke fur Violoncello 
finished 


ea Lindner #Ppealing in its singing quality Her execution is so 
BOE ccc cnsecsedackavecseus Dvorak and neat, her style so artistic and her interpretations so informed 
Herr Leo Schule. by intelligence that her performance was delightful. Her numbers 
Mocht wissen, was sie schlagen........... _Thuille included Servais’ “Souvenir de Spa,” Popper's “Polonaise de Con 
Mannerchor (Halbchor) a smndiin 7. and an andante by Popper.—Syracuse Courier, December 14, 
18 


Massenet 





Miss Lorraine. 


Zwei Stucke fur Violoncello: The playing of Miss Leontine Gaertner, the young Hungarian 
Nocturno Chopin violoncellist, won the cordial approbation of the audience She 
Spinnlied a Popper displayed extraordinary ability as a soloist. In her interpretation 

Herr Leo Schulz of Servais’ “Souvenir de Spa” she exhibited a delicacy of expression 

Zwei Mannerchor a capella: and depth of feeling that were wonderful.—Syracuse Standard, De 

Altdeutsches Madrigal, Es steht ein’ Lind’ in jenem Thal, cember 16, 1898. 
Kirchl 
Rathsellied.........++++0++: --arrang. von A. v, Othegraven In Miss Leontine Gaertner, the ‘cellist, is a young woman whose 

Lieder: art is her life, and whose greatest delight seems to be to please 
Ninon Old French She was given a warm welcome, and those who saw her for the 
Spring teens Tosti first time wondered that in so young and so slight a woman could 

Miss Lorraine. lie so much power and development 

Ken Lager der Bansti. cecccccccsivcenecccescsecs H. Spielter ——_ 


Mannerchor a capella. Her command of her bow is remarkable She produces a 


breadth and power of tone and’ an elegance of touch and expression 


Edith M. Youmans. 


that commands admiration No part of her bow is lost in its 
. . » . 3 sweep of the strings, and she finds untold possibilities at the tip 
The Detroit Free Press of December 16, in speaking o! and at the fret. She played a selection from Servais and a 
the First Philharmonic concert of Detroit, has the follow- “Polonaise de Concert,” by Popper. Her first encore was “Canta 
ing to say of Miss Youmans, of New York: lina,” by Goltermann, and the second “Berceuse,” by Godard 
Syracuse Post, December 16, 1898. 


Miss Edith Marie Youmans, the New York appeared 
as soloist with the club, singing Van der Stucken’s “Die Schoenste 
Blume,” a song by d’Hardelot and the Liszt “Lorelei.” Miss 
Youmans’ singing was a surprise even to those who had been led 
Her voice, while full and round, 
The 
songs were especially grateful and 
thorough understanding of their emotional 


soprano, 
ANTED.- a position in a 

school or conservatory 
Is pupil of Dachs in Vienna and Stavenhagen in Weimar, 
and is recognized by critics as one of America's best pian 
of feeling rare in ists. Best of references. For press notices and references 
and after each appearance she address “G. C.,” of THe Musicat Courter 


By a pianist, now touring 


of music, after January 1 


by report to expect much of her. 
is lyric in quality, but in style she is essentially dramatic. 
d’Hardelot and Liszt to her, 
she sang them with 
content and with an 
The audience was highly pleased, 


intensity a young singer, 


care 

















MoryWood chase, Herman Kurztisch, savetiecrawtord, 


Concert Pianiste. 


Mr. Frederick 





Copyright, Montfort, Chicago. 


JENNY OSBORN, 





*¢ The Persian Garden.”’ 


Artists : Miss Jenny Osborn, Soprano. 
Miss Edith Evelyn Evans, ( ontralto. 


Mr. Charies W. Clark, Baritone, 
and Mme. Johanna Hess-Burr at the Piano. 


Tour personally directed by FRANK S. HANNAH. 





Frank S. Hannah 


Begs to announce the exclusive management 
of the following artists : 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and German Lieder. Contraito. 


i R . Drake, Violin Virtuoso. 
3 
3 





EDITH EVELYN EVANS, Contralto, 
Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, Accompanist. 


Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


W. Carberry, Tenor. WILLIAM OSBORN 


GOODRICH, 


Bees. 
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CINCINNATI, December 10, 1808. 


T the meeting of the Saengerfest executive board, held 
last Wednesday, Rev. Hugo Eisenlohr, chairman of 
the music committee, estimated the needs of his committee 
at $28,000, this estimate to include the cost of orchestra, 
soloists, director and the necessary music. It does not in- 
clude the cost of lodging the singers during their four days’ 
stay in the city, which matter belongs to a special com- 
mittee, 

The committee on advertising and publicity placed its 
estimate of expense at $3,500; the committee on quarters 
for singers at between $12,000 and $15,000. 

The finance committee, through its chairman, George 
Bohrer, reported flattering progress. 

Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, who is to conduct his prize com- 
position, requested compensation for his services in re- 
hearsing, and the matter was referred to the music com- 
mittee for consideration and report. 

Rev. Eisenlohr reported that the music committee had 
carefully examined the plans of the Saengerfest Hall ac- 
cepted by the board, with a view to the acoustics and con- 
veniences of the stage for chorus, and found them satisfac- 
tory in these respects, with possibly a iew minor changes, 
which the architects could make without requiring any offi- 
cial recommendations or orders from the building com- 
mittee, 

It was also announced that the music committee had 
found it necessary to add one number, which will be the 
closing chorus of the first night or reception concert— 
Barnby’s “The Lord Is King’—Ninety-seventh Psalm. It 
will be sung in English. 

The music committee also requested the co-operation of 
5,000 children from the public schools in some of the mass 
choruses, and Secretary Fuhrmann was instructed to put 
himself in communication with the Board of Education on 
the subject 

Total receipts for music from societies rehearsing the 
Fest programs were reported as $2,402. Following is an 
accurate and complete list up to date of societies which will 
take part in the chorus work of the Fest: 

St. Louis, Mo.—-Apollo Gesang Verein, Baden Saengerbund, 
Carondelet Saengerbund, Chouteau Valley Maennerchor, Concordia 
Maennerchor, Freier Maennerchor, Harmonie’ Maennerchor, Har- 
monie Saengerbund, Humbodit Liederkranz, Liederkranz, Nord 
St. Louis Bundeschor, Rock Spring Saengerbund, Rheinischer 
Frohsinn, Socialer Saengerchor, St. Louis Liedertafel, St. Louis 
Saengerbund, St. Louis Bundeschor, 

Chicago—Arion Maennerchor, South Side; Calumet Gesang Verein, 
Concordia Maennerchor, Freier Saengerbund, Frohsinn Gesang 
Verein, Junger Maennerchor, Nord Chicago Liederkranz, Orpheus 
Maennerchor, Schilier Liedertafel, Schweizer Maennerchor, Sene- 
felder Liederkranz, Schleswig-Holstein Saengerbund, Teutonia 
Maennerchor, Vorwaerts Liedertafel, Walhalla Gesang Verein. 

Louisville, Ky.—Alpenroeali Gesang Verein, Concordia Gesang 
Verein, Socialer Maennerchor, Liederkranz. 

Pittsburg, Pa.--Allentown Turn Verein, Gesang Verein, Bloom- 
field Liedertafel, Orpheus Gesang Verein, Eintracht Gesang Verein, 
Germania Liederkranz, Mount Washington Maennerchor 

Allegheny, Pa.—Arion Gesang Verein, Caecilia Maennerchor, 
Druiden Saengerbund, Koerner Maennerchor, Teutonia Maenner- 
chor. 








stincts, and his treatment of the “Stabat Mater” some- 


FANNIE - - - - - 


BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


568 East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Arion Gesang Verein, Beethoven Gesang 
Verein, Mozart Gesang Verein. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Cleveland Gesang Verein, Harugari Maenner- 
chor, Heights Maennerchor, Lyra Gesang Verein, Orpheus Gesang 
Verein, Uhland Gesang Verein, Turner Maennerchor. 

Evansville, Ind.—Concordia Gesang Verein, Evansville Maenner- 
chor. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Birmingham Turn Verein, Gesang Verein. 

Newport, Ky.—Arion Maennerchor. 

Covington, Ky.—Covington Liederkranz. 

Belleville, I1.—Belleville Liederkranz, Kronthal Liedertafel. 

Erie, Pa.—Erie Maennerchor. 

Fort Wayne, ind.—Eintracht Gesang Verein. 

Chillicothe, Ohio—Eintracht Gesang Verein. 

Findlay, Ohio—Findlay Maennerchor. 

Millville, Penn.—Franz Abt Liederkranz. 

Mobile, Ala.—Frohsinn Liederkranz. 

Johnstown, Pa.—Germania Club. 

Dayton, Ohio—Harmonie Club. 

Detroit, Mich.—Harmonie Club. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Harugari Frohsinn, Orpheus, Saengerbund, Teu- 
tonia Maennerchor. 

New Orleans —Harugari Maennerchor, New Orleans Club. 

Henderson, Ky.—Henderson Liederkranz. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Indianapolis Liederkranz, Indianapolis Maen- 
nerchor, Music Verein. 

East Liverpool, Ohio—Liederkranz. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Memphis Maennerchor. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Music Verein. 

Martin’s Ferry, Ohio—Martin’s Ferry Maennerchor. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Nashville Maennerchor. 

Lima, Ohio—Arion Maennerchor. 

Jeffersonville, Ind.—Saengerbund. 

Toledo, Ohio—Toledo Maennerchor, Teutonia Maennerchor. 

These societies represent a mass chorus of over 3,000 
singers and many more are expected to join in the cele- 


bration. 
* ” + 
The first Apollo Club concert of the season in the Scot- 
tish Rites Hall on Wednesday night, December 7, presented 
the following program: 









es eee kten dds cnindaedegeooseceeate Bach 
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Re as i athe cee Nad icine ccccvedscnbebecvevcsccscseseues 
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The Bridegroom 

ee ee I Oe II, 0 ccc cc cdccvcccecccccdcosece Whiting 
I TO dab bbb faddeed ces vcvesicocdcacecccécess Tschaikowsky 
I inicinvindbenabdsbccdsncdececcdéoocvesrscendcdcévese ..- Verdi 
Laudi Alla Vergine Maria.. es nesene .- Verdi 
laa ttntbereelbdedonscedesdbdoabdddcecccacéeesecesbantsentens Verdi 


It was the trial of a new departure undertaken for this 
season by the club. This departure means that at the 
concerts, orchestra and paid soloists are to be dispensed 
with and the solos are to be sung by members of the club 
only. An economical motive was perhaps the foundation 
of this change, but it is a beneficial one, for it means that 
the club is to devote all of its time to more serious study of 
chorus works, and, according to the anouncement made, 
these are to be of the higher class, and more interesting to 
the music student and musical public than they were in the 
past. 

The first program proves that this prospectus is being 
realized. The absence of orchestra in the performance of 
choral works is always a matter of regret, for it cannot be 
adequately substituted by a piano accompaniment. Yet in 
this direction Louis Ehrgott, the accompanist, supplied a 
good deal, filling in the parts with taste and fullness. The 
“Jesu, Priceless Treasure,” considering the demands it 
makes upon a trained chorus, was remarkably well done. 
There were only a few uncertainties in the attack, and in- 
stances of lack of cohesion in the voice divisions. 

The spirit was truly devotional and the quality of tone 
uniformly musical. The altos in the women’s chorus de 
served it and the tenors asserted themselves in the last 
choral—“Hence All Fears and Sadness!” Much interest 
centred in the Verdi numbers—‘“Stabat Mater” and “Te 
Deum.” These and the quartet to the Virgin are the last 
publications of the aged composer, although they were 
probably outlined in his younger days. 

Verdi cannot wholly divest himself of his operatic in- 








times reminds one of the stage. Some of his music, too, 
does not suit the dignity and character of the sentiment. 

But there are some intensely dramatic and emotional pas- 
sages in the work. Take for instance the “Pro Peccatis,” 
where the short beats and hiatus in the music describe the 
slowly departing life .of the Saviour on the cross. The 
chorus gave the work a worthy interpretation. The so- 
pranos were a trifle unsteady on the high notes, but other- 
wise the performance was remarkably even. A dramatic 
intensity was displayed in the “Pro Peccatis.” 

The Brahms quartets for women’s voices were well 
sung. The quartet was composed of the following: Miss 
Caldwell, Mrs. Johnstone, Mrs. Lemmon and Miss White. 
The voices blended well, and the expression was true to 
the sentiment. The mellow, deep, musical quality of Mrs. 
Lemmon’s voice asserted itself to fullest advantage in the 
solo part of the Tschaikowsky number, beginning “Yet 
ever dearer is the ardor.” It was a voice aglow with sym- 
pathy and feeling. Miss Caldwell, soprano, has a voice, 
but she has some objectionable breathings. Whiting’s 
“March of the Monks of Bangor,” for male chorus, was 
sung with dramatic expression and fine spirit. 

Albert F. Maish, baritone, sang the cyclus in a genuinely 
artistic manner. His voice has a thoroughly musical 
quality and he knows how to use it. There was dramatic 
fervor in his singing of the “Anathema.” Bush W. Foley 
conducted with his usual attention to detail, and is to be 
congratulated upon the results of the first concert. 

Robert I. Carter, the able critic of the Times-Star, who 
is exacting in his criticisms, pays the following tribute to 
the club: 

Mr. Foley and the Apollo Club took a step forward Wednesday 
night. The club’s seventeenth season opened with a radical change 
in aim and method. The history of the Apollo Club has been 
marked by the struggle between those who wanted polite glees and 
those who believed in giving big choral works with orchestra. 
Mr. Foley, after trying to please both sides, has evidently made up 
his mind to please himself. His program Wednesday was one to 
interest the musician, possibly at the expense of the gentleman 
who clings to the idea that an Apollo concert is a social function 
and that genteel drinking songs or lullabys are his mental limit. 
The feature of the program was the first performance here of three 
of the four “sacred pieces” written last winter by Verdi and first 
given last Holy Week at the Paris Grand Opera. 

The three given by Mr. Foley were the “Stabat Mater,” “‘Laudi 
alla Vergine” and the “Te Deum.” It is a pity that Mr. Foley 
should not have given the fourth one, the “Ave Maria,”’ written in 


what the veteran composer calls an “enigmatic scale.” This 
number is particularly interesting in showing Verdi's return to the 
ancient Greek mode, both as a means of enlarging the limits of 


modern musical impression and for the purpose of preserving the 
true Gregorian ecclesiastical character. In the “Stabat Mater” 
Verdi cannot altogether forget the theatre. The climax in the “Quis 
est Homo” is dramatic in the Italian sense, but it is nevertheless 
simple and reverent, and its harmonization suggests youth and in- 
spiration. It is impossible to see in this the work of an octogen- 
arian. Singularly striking, too, is the quartet, ““Lauci alla Vergine,” 
to the text of the last canto of Dante’s “Paradise."” The work of 
the Apollo Club in these numbers was more than creditable. The 
choral quality has never been better than this year. Mr. Foley has 
as fine a choir of altos as any composer for the church could ask for. 

Another feature of the concert was the fact that the club relied 
entirely on its own talent for solo work. The quartet, consisting of 
Miss Caldwell, Mrs. Lemmon, Mrs. Johnstone and Miss White, 
sang the “Hymn of the Virgin.” With the exception of the last 
part the voices were well blended and certain. The chorus ob- 
tained admirable results in the “Te Deum.” 


A memorial concert in honor of the late Fred. H. Alms 
was given on Monday evening, December 5, at the Hotel 
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Alms Pavilion, under the auspices of the College of Music. 
The program, which was enjoyably performed, was as 


follows: 

Cello- 
Oriental Serenade ..........-...+ses00+: ee 
Petes FINE, ccnctncessesccesesceseccces eeveeesde. Mattioli 


Miss Clara Stephenson 
Vocal—Bois Epais ......cccscsccccscsccccccees nib $0 teres ... Lully 
Miss Agnes Cain 
Violin, Andante and Allegro from Concerto in E 
minor ......- sagen sbneitsepsaneeeteners . Mendelssohn 
George Smith 
Plame on.ciic ccccsdine cdecéenseaseceobasanss Schumann- Liszt 


Vocal —Wandeslled 2 cccsvevedescsevssstisocecs Schumann 


Calho-—-TSERS | 6 noe cecckvusecccoetnnbsacees Popper 


Vocal—Summer $6 eddebdbovoewsessetutesen Chaminade 


Violin 
ae .. Schumann 
COE” Seni ciedscseveddigtiosviédecdss .Wieniawski 
George Smith. 
Plane ND occ icctccccuvdvescdekesutveate ‘i Chopin 


Vocal—Song of Hope..... ocewecess ‘ Morgan 


Accompanist, Romeo Gorno. 

\ concert of exceptional interest was given by the pupils 
of Messrs. H. G. Andre and Adolf Hahn on Tuesday 
evening, December 6, in Levassor Halil. The program 
was as follows: 

Septuor (two pianos), first movement.. 


sane cb enacbbewes Beethoven 
Mr. Andre and Mrs. Mohlengraf. 


Reaction TRG Riise kcscsccticscddideecteses Thome 
Miss Jessie Strauss 
Concerto, D mimor...........seeeeeeeseeeeees eccccedetues . Mozart 
Miss E. Brand. 
Awe TRE.» cc cccccccscccspcdoccovedocsocesccscvess ..» Hoffman 


Miss C. Jacobs. 
. Wagner-Tausig 
....-Gottschalk 


Siegmund’s Love Song..........s.c+ssseees 
Freese, . MCG Rc ncvccnsccctocdsescnsstevees de 


lwo Dances... Jasocesoben German 


Carnival .Schumannn 


Peele: Tiki eo attetb cnsecsdeneertivesvrvessneeessned Gastaldon 


Valse, A flat.... . Moszkowski 


cd deceeseubessensosec 3eethoven 


Septuor, Finale.......... 


Mrs. Mohlengraf is one of the most gifted pupils Mr. 
Andre ever had. She has both temperament and technic— 
and, best of all, she possesses the genius of hard work. To 
play the entire “Carnaval,” by Schumann, was an under- 
taking, and she did it well. She played it with understand- 
ing and musical grasp. Miss Brand is a daughter of 
Michael Brand, conductor and ’cello soloist, and she has de- 
cided talent. Technically and musically, her playing of 
the Mozart Concerto was creditable. 

Miss Seasongood gave evidence of progress in her stud- 
ies. The pupils of Adolf Hahn came nobly to the front. 
Miss Jessie Strauss’ playing showed extraordinary maturity 
and the advantages of her teacher’s training. She has soul 
as well as tone and technical ability. The “Andante Re- 
ligioso” she played with a great deal of sentiment, and the 
“Hungarian Dance” with crispness and spirit. Miss L 
Parrish played the German Dances with understanding, 
showing musical tone and technical development. Miss 
Jacobs has a baritone voice of the Helene Mora style 





CINCINNATI, December 17, 1898, 
The third symphony concert in Music Hall on Friday 
afternoon, December 16, and Saturday evening, December 
17, presented the following programs: 
Symphony in A, No. 7.......-. . Beethoven 


Concerto Pathetique (E_ mimor).......-.seceececeeeeecenceeeeeenes Liszt 
ichard Burmeister 


(Arranged and orchestrated for piano and orchestra by 
Richard Burmeister.) 

Elegy on . .... Tschaikowsky 
Capriccio Hepagmol ...ccccccscccsccccccecccccceseeve Rimsky-Korsakow 

The symphony was in recognition of Beethoven’s birth- 
day anniversary. Mr. Van der Stucken gave it an indi- 
idual interpretation. He took the tempi of the first 
movement and the allegretto considerably slower than we 
have been accustomed to from Thomas and other con- 
ductors, but the difference of treatment was rather an 
improvement. The figures in the first movement, which 


EVAN 


ILLIAMS 


TENOR. 


are so persistently repeated, were not made frivolous, 
but were dignified without losing any of their buoyancy 
and characteristic spirit. Mr. Van der Stucken’s con- 
ception of the symphony was classic and genial. He 
seemed to have recognized all the pearls that were hidden 
in its depths and brought them to the surface 

The Scherzo, with its melodious trio, was given a par 
ticularly happy interpretation—tripping lightly, yet in dig 
nified measure giving accent to the “apotheosis of the 
dance.” The singing of the melody by the horns and 
woodwind was exquisitely done. The allegretto was 
played poetically, with strong contrasts of piano and for- 
tissimo. If ther were a few minor defects—some inde- 
cision of attack and some blurring in the first horn—in 
the playing of the first movement, they might easily be 
overlooked in the convincing excellence of the whole. 
The finale was played with animation and brilliancy. It 
was altogether a performance of the symphony worthy to 
go on record. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is making gigantic 
strides of progress, and the result is largely owing to 
hard, persistent work on the part of the conductor with 
the force. Mr. Van der Stucken’s rehearsals are severe, 
exacting, long, and one is worth two or three ordinary 
rehearsals. The strings played with precision, unity of 
purpose and musical quality of tone. The Tschaikowsky 
elegy was beautifully played, with breadth and devoutness 
of expression. The “Capriccio Espagnol” was a novelty, 
and while there was a good deal of Spanish jingle about 
it, its coloring was warm and the instrumentation scin 
tillating. 

Richard Burmester in the “Concerto 
proved himself a musician of a very high type 
mentation of the concerto is exceedingly effective; and its 
His concep- 


Pathetique” 
His instru- 


value is bound to be recognized by musicians 
tion was intelligent and marked by a strong individuality 
He is free from mannerisms and plays with a lofty purpose, 
a conscientious motive and the endeavor of a man with con- 
victions. In crescendo and fortissimo he proved himself 
equal to the orchestra. Manliness and strength characterize 
his playing—but the musician is always on top. As an en- 
core at the afternoon concert he played Liszt’s transcription 
of his own “Mignon.” and at the evening concert Liszt's 
transcription of Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of Song.” Mr 
Burmeister was warmly appreciated by his audience, who 
called him out ‘several times. 
** * 

Louis Schwebel. of the piano faculty of the Conservatory 
of Music, made his professional début on Saturday even 
ing, December 10, in the Scottish Rites Hall. 

Mr. Schwebel is a pupil of Theodor Bohlmann and con 
tinued his studies in Europe for three years, two of these 
being spent with De Pachmann, the Chopin player. The 
influence of De Pachmann was easily recognized in his 
Chopin numbers, but it did not disturb a certain self-pos- 
sessed individuality which Mr. Schwebel is asserting. He 
has made astonishing improvement in the matter of touch 
and singing tone. There was the dreaminess of poetry in 
his reading of the Nocturne and the mazurkas were crisp 
and clean. 

There seemed to be just the right proportion of delicacy 
and strength in the Ballade. The reading of the “Carnaval” 
was clear, but lacking in contrast and animation. His read- 


ing of the Grieg Sonata showed serious study and a good 
conception. Mr. Schwebel is quite a young man and as 
such is to be recognized as among the promising forces of 
the profession in this city. 

In the absence of Miss Helen May Curtis, reader, Pier 
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A. Tirindelli, violinist, assisted in the program, He played 
as first numbers the Romanza by Wilhelmj, and “Crepus- 
cule,” by Hubay, and for a second the “ Havanaise,” by Sara 
sate. Mr. Tirindelli appeared at his best, playing the first 
numbers with finesse and delicacy and the second with 
brilliancy 


> . * 


rhe first concert by advanced students of Signor Lino 
Mattioli, on Monday evening, December 12, in the Odeon, 
presented the following program: 


Duet from La Favorita Donizetti 
Miss Agnes Cain and S. William Brady 
Aria, Thou Brilliant Bird, from The Pearl of Brazil F. David 


(With flute obligato by Chas. Esberger, Jr.) 
Miss Gertrude Zimmer 


‘Cello 
Second Movement from Sonata Locatelli 
Mazurka Popper 
Miss Clara Stephenson 
Elsa’s Dream, from Lohengrin Wagner 


Miss Agnes Cain 
Duet from Rigoletto Verdi 
Miss Gertrude Zimmer and S. William Brady 
‘Cello—Tarantelle Popper 
Miss Clara Stephenson 
Aria, Vision Fair, from Herodiade.. Massenet 
S. William Brady 
lrio from Fidelio Beethoven 


Miss Gertrude Zimmer, Miss Agnes Cain, S. William Brady 

The vocal pupils, as well as the single ‘cellist, reflected 
much credit on their teacher. Mr. Mattioli’s vocal method 
is the natural one—a method that helps and never injures 
He aims to preserve the voice in its natural qual- 
Miss Cain sang “Elsa’s 
Dream” creditably. To be sure, she was not expected to have 
the power or conception of a Lehmann or a Gadski, but 
she had a good understanding of the number and vested it 


the voice 


ity, freshness and brightness 


with some dramatic expression. Her voice is expanding 
in breadth and strength 

Her voice blended well with that of Mr. Brady in the duet 
from “La Favorita.” Mr. Brady's voice is a high baritone, 
and has musical quality. Miss Zimmer has a high soprano 
of fine coloratura quality. She sang “Thou Brilliant Bird” 
true to the pitch, and executed its embellishments with ease 
The flute obligato was creditably played by Charles Es- 
berger, Jr. Mr. Mattioli played the accompaniments with 
his usual skill. Miss Stephenson is a very promising ‘cellist 
Her playing was remarkably clean, and she gave proof of a 
musical grasp. 

e 4.0 


Moriz Rosenthal’s program in Music Hall on Wednesday 
evening, December 14, was as follows: 


Sonate, A major ‘ ensece ‘ ppovebs Mozart 
Tema con variazione—Menuetto—Trio alla Turca 

Carnaval, op. 9 Schumann 

Rerceuse Chopin 

Valse, op. 42, A flit Chopin 

Ballade, A flat major .. Chopin 

Valse, D flat major Chopin 


As contrapuntal study by Rosenthal 
Der Lindenbaum Schubert- Liszt 
Papillons oe ee PITTITITTT TTT Tt Tt Rosenthal 
Vienna Carnaval .. Rosenthal 
It is needless to say that Rosenthal’s playing was mar 
velous and that he left a wonderful impression upon his 
audience. One of the wonders of his playing is its sing 
ing quality, which is ever the same, whether in piano or 
forte passages As a virtuoso Rosenthal is a giant, and 
whatever difference of opinion may obtain among musi 
cians about some of his interpretations and the degree of 
his warmth, he stands too high to be disturbed by the 
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opinions of others. He is beyond the shadow of a doubt 
both musician and virtuoso. 
* #* . 

A semi-Christmas program of timely topics was given 
on Friday evening, December 16, in the Odeon, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Pinkley, of the Department of Elocution and Ora- 
tory of the College of Music. 

The program was as follows: 


Organ Offertory in G major.......ccccecccccccecceeeceeesneunees Wely 
Miss Grace Monteith. 





if I Knew.......... From “The New Educator” 

Grandmother's Paddhetiet os cccscsseesdeg sees 

 PUROR i ccdcocccendbesesed eee bedsecdccccosoccucs Denver Post 
Miss Edna Webb Durham 

No Room for Her........... Scuba stad dveknevcetdcs coe ..- Anon, 


SD WT ERT a es eee c db li vid cdecddpetocncosecetccdecevecese Pinkley 
Miss Mollie A. Duncan. 





The Slamming of the Shutter............-..+... .. Burdette 
Miss Eila Monroe Hall. 
NEE: CWO sd incite de 66 dp cencdepiaccccccesse , ... Douglass 
Miss Mary Elizabeth McDonald. 

GG TAS BO. soc cciiaccccdecis socccccccccccts cotse Anon. 
ee NE CENA pose gbe Hee s0d0ds codected cvccesseccceseedes Alt 
Miss Katherine C. Johnson. 
ree COIR i va wees cos vn cdasogvecepicesopccscotos «e+e Anon, 
i ies ae eet tb LesUebi bd bbOdss6ondbssocdess bse ... Wilcox 
De GUD WE Aes dives eck ccnsecdedevccccccccccccsces Stanton 
Miss Violetta Kohmescher 
Gennes Tete. iestsscccbticcccccsscccccccecs .. «Brooks 
Miss Ruth M. Waldenberg. 

BOF IS TED BARR ed ccctvcviiccccccecsvesccccscccsccced Wilcox 
GD SO SET MN: oad sasbndedavcdvoubacehveronscecebecd Field 
Se Cs EE sc asedubaabedenbbberd ocete vetceccoceceoeose Riley 
Miss Martha Emma Ward. 

Nn GI nis cighd docdeded ssi pebec cddivecoesccoesees Brown 
Katrina Describes the Football Game..................66.0-005 Hobart 
Miss Irma Leonie Stoehr. 

Sy SED FAS shan cassdedeccsUubvodsvedtcepocnosceoes ..Kellogg 
Miss Louise M. Hocker. 

PUEEEED ‘un dbnciddudb ube te ce cecdncdtés diideccdvetivcdoceccesddénde Riley 
i alas ican st pe teck shai eesewes, v9.50 hut New York Sun 
Ee eee ieee chiie chav cee 
Miss Florence Louise Over 
adi ns bebebedeababahednddddser eds covcndecdunese Brooks 
INNES 5S cac ch ond duly biindubiinn dhbb¥s oviebecees onynses . . Kipling 
NE OLE TE CREED EEL D SS TOE STE Field 


(With organ accompaniment by Miss Grace Monteith.) 
Miss Lucy M. Lambdin. 

Mr. Pinkliey has for many years been striving to make 
his department a valuable aid to the college forces, and he 
has succeeded. The pupils proved that their training has 
been in the natural, not in the artificial, direction. Several 
showed unmistakable talent. J. A. Homan. 





Minna Kellogg-Molka. 

Miss Kellogg-Molka who was engaged last week at the 
Metropolitan Opera House as one of the Rhine Maidens in 
“Die Walkiire,” has been engaged for the same opera this 
week and also for the “Gétterdimmerung” performance. 
Miss Kellogg has a fine contralto voice and has sung the 
principal parts of all the well-known operas while abroad. 


Elliott Scheack. 


Elliott Schenck gave the first of his lectures in Pittsburg 
on Wednesday before a large and fashionable audience. 
Gluck and his operas were thoroughly discussed to the de- 
light of all present. Next Wednesday he will lecture on 
“Mozart.” 

Mr. Schenck finished his course of lectures in Trenton 
on Monday. The first had for its subject “The French and 
Italian Schools of Opera.” The other two lectures were de- 
voted to the “Nibelungen Ring.” 


Adele Laeis Baldwin. 


The well-known contralto, Adéle Laeis Baldwin, whose 
artistic work is of such uniform excellence, is busy filling 
engagements here and in other cities. Mrs. Baldwin's 
voice is even more beautiful and richer this season than 
last, and her interpretations are so exquisitely finished that 
they live in the memory. 

Mrs. Baldwin wil! be heard on the following dates: 
Messiah,” in Orange, December 19; “In a Persian Gar- 
den,” Philadelphia, December 22; Delmonico’s, December 
29. 











BROOKLYN, N. Y., December 19, 1898. 
FTER hearing two delightful Symphony concerts at the 
Academy, arranged and directed by Franz Kneisel, 
one wonders why the Boston Symphony Society sent 
abroad for a conductor. Mr. Kneisel evidently had the re- 
spect of the orchestra, for it was as completely with him as 
if he had been in command for years. His control was 
especially noticeable in the accompaniment to the violinist, 
which was read as an accompaniment should be, in perfect 
submission to the reading of the soloist. The same per- 
fection in ensemble playing was heard that one finds in the 
Kneisel Quartet. 

The reading of the music was dignified, impressive in its 
strength and full of fire and vigor. It was individual to a 
degree not often heard. Indeed the programs were marked 
by a rare individuality, for Burmester put his mark upon 
all that he played. 

His mastery of the violin is as wonderful as Rosenthal’s 
over the piano, but it is more characterful. Hypercriticism 
has said his tone is thin at times. I should rather call it 
fine and delicate, with the perfection of a flower. Bur- 
mester’s interpretation of music is not riotous or tempestu- 
ous. A glance at the man would tell the reason. He is 
evidently refined, delicate in his perceptions and with a 
thorough mastery of himself. All this he puts into his 
work. It is an intellectual treat to hear him. One would 
gladly go again and again and listen to the shy, proud, 
nervous player, who impresses one by his gentlemanliness 
and ability. 

He has all the marvelous skill in technic of those who 
make that their boast, but he has the mind to keep it sub- 
servient to the expression of the music which is vital with 
the power of reserve force and a classical purity of spirit. 

The Friday matinee opened with the Tschaikowsky Sym- 
phony No. 5, in E minor, which is almost as sad as his 
sixth—his requiem—symphony, especially in the closing 
wail of the first movement. It is essentially Slavonic in 
character and was in strong contrast to the graceful beauty 
of Saint-Saéns’ “Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,” seldom given 
with such exquisite taste and beauty, and the magnificent 
“Benvenuto Cellini” overture of Berlioz. 

Burmester’s selections for the afternoon was the Bee- 
thoven Concerto in D major. After the long orchestral 
introduction the solo instrument sounded light, but long be- 
fore the player reached the marvelous cadenza the house 
was listening with an impressive stillness which showed a 
full appreciation of his masterful double stopping and ma- 
nipulation. As to the accompaniment. It was perfect, with 
its echoes of the theme taken up by the different instru- 
ments and repeated pianissimo—echos of echos—which 
glided like wandering spirits, resting now with the flutes 
and again with the ’cellos. 

The Saturday evening concert was ideal. Mr. Burmester 
substituted the Mendelssohn Concerto in E minor, and in 
three movements, or the Paganini Concerto in D major 
in one movement, therefore the management omitted the 
“Fingal’s Cave” overture. The orchestral compositions 
were the noble Schumann Symphony in C major, never bet- 
ter given, especially in the adagio, and Liszt’s grand sym- 
phonic poem, “Les Preludes.” The Mendelssohn Con- 
certo was not as well calculated to display Mr. Burmester’s 
ability as the Beethoven number of the afternoon, and his 
interpretation of it was different from any we have 


in the last, the allegro, movement was as remarkable as that 
shown in the afternoon. The artist responded to several 
recalls by bowing and finally played the Bach Chaconne 
without accompaniment. The accuracy of intonation and 
clearness of tone thus displayed were really wonderful. 
These two concerts will not soon be forgotten. As before, 
they were under the auspices of the Institute and the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic Society. The Institute concert for this 
week is a violin and song recital, to be given on Wednesday 
evening at Association Hall, by Bertha Bucklin, violinist, 
and Davd Bispham, baritone, with accompaniments by 
Henry Waller and Isadore Luckstone. The following will 
be the program: 
American songs: : 
All the World’s a Stage (Shakespeare)...... ...Henry Holden Huss 
Persian Song (Omar Khayyam)..........-..-+++++.-ee+04 Arthur Foote 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms I Lie (Arlo Bates), 
George W. Chadwick 
...Harry Rowe Shelley 
Walter Damrosch 


Follow Me ‘Ome (Kipling)..... 

Danny Deever (Kipling)..............- bie 

Ballade, op. 16 TR ere eer ‘ .. Moszkowski 
Miss Bucklin 

French songs (translations) : 

Chanson Amciemme ........cccccsccccscsccecs 

a INS: vs cartncsinic ovdewcdsccensecons uals ...Delayrac 

Ouve Tes Yeux Bleue..............00++ ..+..»Massenet 

L’Heure Exquise (Tourgenie)............- Reynaldo Hahn 
Mr. Bispham 

Adagio and fugue from C minor sonate......... ; Se 
Miss Bucklin. 


....Sanzay 


English songs: 
Mary Hamilton (Whyte Melville)..................-.Frances Allitsen 
The Milkmaid (Austin Dobson)............. ..Mary Carmichael 
Ethiopia Saluting the Colors (Walt Whitman).........Charles Wood 
A Corn Song (Paul Dunbar)................ ‘ S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Mr. Bispham. 
Prize Song, from the Meistersingers...... 
Scherzo ’ 0s 0n00 bese begebanstees®nsegeeee ‘ 
Miss Bucklin. 
German songs (translations): 
Adelaide (Matthison)........... 
Prinz Eugene (Freiligrath)..........-..--..+.+.++- Joseuae ase 
Sapphische Ode .......cccccccccccccccvccces ae ..... Brahms 
Erlkonig (Ernest Held)............+-ee+eeeeeees Schubert 
Mr. Bispham 


Wagner-Wilhelmj 
* ; ..» David 


Beethoven 





We are promised two nights of opera here at the Acad 
emy, January 3 and January 10, the operas to be “Barber of 
Seville’ and “Lohengrin.” We are told they will have 
star cast and the Metropolitan stage setting. If that can be 
settled absolutely in advance the result will be a successful 
venture from a financial standpoint. But Brooklyn has 
had so many unrealized promises that a doubting spirit 
has been developed, and we prefer to waste the time re 
quired for the journey and go to Manhattan, where we feel 
sure sudden indisposition will not prevent the stars from 
appearing. Managers complain of Brooklyn opera au 
diences, but managers of the present are suffering from the 
misdeeds of their predecessors 

A concert by the Brooklyn Sangerbund opened the week 
here. It was given at the Academy of Music and proved 
an enjoyable occasion. The singers were assisted by Mrs 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Leo Schulz, ‘cello, and an 
orchestra under Franz Kaltenborn, with Louis Koem 
menrich as director. The opening number was the “Tann 
hauser” overture, followed by a descriptive song, “Recog- 
nition of Land,” by Grieg, which was full of the mysticism 
of the Northland both in words and music, as the land rec 
ognized is found to be the Heavenly Kingdom which Olay 
Trygvason is striving to enter. Incidental baritione solos 
were sung by H. Bartels. This and the closing number 
“Young Siegfried,” by Zoellner, were both given in so 
fine a manner that the conductor may well be proud of the 
forces marshalled under him 

“The Emigrants,” Gevaert, given for the first time in 
Brooklyn, was sung unaccompanied and in good form 
Other songs by the male chorus were “Jessie,” a Scotcl 
folksong, and “I Love but What Is Fine.” 

The women’s chorus was heard to advantage in “Phillis 
and the Shepherd,” Von Othegravew, sung for the first 
time, and “A May Song,” by Krug, which had a merry 
little refrain. “The Fire Rider” was a dramatic produc 





heard. But it was fine, and the mastery of technic displayed 
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tion for double chorus, by Hugo Woli, and also new. 
The work of the chorus was excellent throughout, show 
ing careful training. 

For the orchestra alone there was a brilliant overture to 

Melpomene,” by Chadwick, wherein there was an odd 
ind effective bit where lightning was represented by a tat- 
too of drums and a clatter of cymbals, with thunder on the 
kettledrums, the whole realistic. Its accom- 
paniments were also all that could be desired. 

Madame Jacoby sang the aria from “Orpheus,” Gluck, 
and was applauded to an encore, giving a pretty little bal- 
lade, also warmly accepted. Her other selections were 
Eternal Light,” Mahler, and “Bliss,”’ by Van der Stucken, 
both of which received a merited award. Madame Jacoby 
is a charming woman, with a fine voice and an effective 


most 


stage presence. 

[he audience went wild over the two ‘cello selections, the 
Chopin Nocturne and Popper's “Spinning Song,” which 
Mr. Schulz played in his usual delightful manner and which 
| have before noticed in these letters. After repeated re 
calls he returned to play the “Traumerei.” 

On Tuesday evening the Academy was held by the Apollo 
Club, Dudley Buck conductor, and surely its walls have 
never throbbed with more patriotism than was developed 
then over Mr. Buck’s setting of “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
written for male chorus, tenor and bass soli and a small 
orchestra. On Tuesday night there were ten pieces. Mr. 
Buck's writing was the feature of the evening and was so 
characteristically American that it took the audience cap 
tive, 

The people rose irresistibly and cheered and waved hand- 
kerchiefs during the last verse until it was almost impossi- 
ble to hear the large chorus. The work is founded on “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

Another new composition given by the club was Arthur 
Foote’s arrangement of Tennyson’s “Bugle Song,’ both 
beautiful and difficult. “The Winds,” from ‘Ernani,” 
opened the program and other numbers for chorus were 
‘Tidings of Love,” by Dubois, and a “Winter Song,” by 
Bullard. 

Mrs. Fisk’s selections displayed the middle register of her 
fine voice and were sung in finished style. They were the 

Divinities der Styx” from Gluck’s “Alcestis,” with her 
(and the audience's) favorite encore ballade *“Bendemeer,” 
and a group of songs comprising the Brahms “Cradle 
Song,” Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden,” “Northern 
Days” and “Love and Joy,” folksongs by Chadwick, with 
encore “Hush, Little Girl, Don’t Cry.”’ 

Ihe Kaltenborn Sextet played with as fine ensemble ef- 
fect as they have ever shown here, where they are justly 
iavorites—five short pieces—‘‘Larghetto,” Couvy; “The 
Bee,” Schubert; “A Springtime Sketch,” Brewer; “Winter 
Marchen,” Saro, and something by Kohler, representing 
mice about a trap, which nibble, then bite and the spring 
snaps. The composition by John Hyatt Brewer had its 
first hearing and proved a dainty and graceful sketch. In 
Mr. Buck’s score the sextet was assisted by Carl Reinecke 
and George Streit, clarinets, and Hermann Dutschke and 
William Schulze, horns. 

A ninth special musical service by the combined choirs 
of St. John’s and Grace churches was given at the latter 
church on Wednesday evening, the cantata being Stainer’s 

IT'wo Advents.” The production was under the efficient di- 
rection of Frank Wright, choirmaster of both churches. 
The prelude and postlude were played by C. F. Mason, as- 
sistant organist at St. John’s. Preceding the cantata Mar- 
tin’s “Magnificat” in A was sung, the Offertorie being 
3uck’s “Behold there shall be a day.” N. W. Doyle, tenor of 
Grace, and W. G. Lahey, baritone of St. John’s, were the 
soloists. The singing by the sixty-three men and boys 
was accurate and finished. 

The seventh public service of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, and the first of the present season, was held on 
lhursday evening at the First Presbyterian Church. There 
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was a large attendance, and in the absence of the chaplain 
President Hall, of Union Seminary, the service was 
read by the Rev. Dr. John Humpstone, pastor of Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, and the epistle by the Rev. Dr. Thomas A. 
Nelson, pastor of the Memorial Presbyterian Church. A 
short address on the religious function of music was made 
by the Rev. Lorenzo Mason Clarke, pastor of the First 
Church. 

The choral portions of the service were beautifully sung 
by the choir of the church, under the direction of Raymond 
Huntington Woodman, organist and director. The prin- 
cipal anthems were festival in character and of the elaborate 
English school. They were “O, Joyful Light,” Berthold 
fours; “Rejoice in the Lord, O ye Righteous,”’ Sir George 
C. Martin, and “A Song in the Night,” R. H. Woodman. 
his last is quite new, and will be sure to become a favorite 
for church festivals, as it is brilliant and striking, with 
choice solos, yet is at the same time thoroughly devotional 
in character. 

An unaccompained anthem, “Shadows oi the Evening 
Hours,” with setting by Blumenthal, was impressively 
rendered. The opening voluntary was an andante by 
Kheinberger, played by G. Waring Stebbins, organ; Carl 
Venth, violin, and Herman Reiderich ‘cello. The closing 
voluntary the first movement from Mendelssohn's 
First Sonata, played on the organ by Sumner Salter, and 
the processional and recessional hymns were Maciarren’s 
“With Gladsome Feet We Press,” and Tours’ “Where 
Shall We Find the Lord?” The organ was reinforced 
in most of the selections by the Carl Venth String (Quar- 
tet, and incidental solos were given by Mrs. Etta Miller 
Orchard, Miss Antoinette Caoke, contralto; 
George Leon Moore, tenor, and Royal Stone Smith, bari- 
rhe service was well attended. 


was 


soprano, 


tone 

For his thirteenth Saturday morning concert Robert 
Thallon had the assistance of Miss Hildegarde Hoffman, 
soprano, and Miss Adele Lewiig pianist and composer, 
who played two of her own compositions. Miss Hoffman 
sang songs by Miss Lewing and Allitzen’s “The Lord is 
My Light.” The rest of the program comprised Men- 
delssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” overture, the Schumann sym 
phony in C major and Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” 

Miss Hoffman is also to sing for the Colonial Daugh 
ters of the Seventeenth Century this afternoon, and in 
Northampton, Mass., and Princeton, N. J., in the near 
future 

Mrs. Berta Grosse Thomason and her pupils gave their 
first concert of this season at Chandler Hall on Saturday. 
They had the assistance of Miss Agnes W. Everett, who 
played adagio, by Godard, Schubert’s “Bee,” and 
Pierne’s “Sounds.” Her work showed evidence of careful 
study, and she brought a fine full tone from her gracefully 
handled instrument. The piano selections were from Bee- 
thoven, Chaminade, Brahms, Liszt and Chopin, and those 
taking part were the Misses Lulu Klipstein, Irma Behr, 
Adele Koch, Lulu Hoschke, Theresa Hewitt, Grace Pin- 
ney, Julia Fincke, C. Belle Perkins, and Helen Funk. 

Mrs. Walter Hough, president of Brevoort Alumnz, 
opened her house, No. 42 Pulaski street, on Monday, for a 
musical for charity, or more especially in aid of the families 
of soldiers who may need help at this holiday season. The 
artists were ‘Mrs. Laura Phelps-Crummey, violinist; Miss 
Helen Chancellor Kibbe, soprano; G. Waring Stebbins, 
baritone, and Miss Ethel Van Alstyn James, pianist. 

The program offered by Victor Baillard, E. R. Holt, and 
Chester Beebe, on Friday morning, at Wissner Hall, was of 
pleasing variety. Mr. Baillard sang songs by Oslet Weber 
and Von Fielitz, Mr. Holt read from Mrs. Spencer Trask’s 
“Under King Constantine,” and Mr. Beebe played selections 
from Grieg, Moszkowski, Mendelssohn, Raff and Ginski 
Kronold 


an 


This afternoon Mr, Gérard-Thiers and Hans 


will give the second of their three recitals also at the new 
Wissner Hall. 


A. E. B. 
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The Harlem Philharmonic Society. 


HE first public concert of the Harlem Philharmonic 

Society this winter took place last Friday night in the 
amusement hall of the Waldorf-Astoria and was heard by 
an audience which completely filled the place. The pro 
gram, which possesed the double quality of strength and 
variety, had been given the previous afternoon at the pub 
lic rehearsal in the Harlem Opera House 
arranged by Conductor Henry Thomas Fleck embraced 


rhe scheme 


one very heavy work, one not quite so formidable and sev 
eral other pieces of lesser importance, besides several vocal 
numbers, 

The the program the 
symphony in F minor, op. 1, by Richard Strauss. The 
first time this symphony was heard in New York was in 
i884, when it was given under Theodore Thomas’ baton 
\t that time Richard Strauss was little known here; his 
Indeed he had 
not won a very high reputation even in his own countty 
It will be remembered that, although the work was played 


most important number on was 


reputation had not crossed the Atlantic. 


brilliantly by the Thomas orchestra, it was not received 
with unmixed delight, and did not evoke warm praise 
the New York. Some damned it 


with faint praise, while others characterized it as prolix 


irom music critics in 
Comparing this symphony now with the later orchestral 
works the it But 
what does not seem tame compared to or contrasted with 
such florid orchestral works as “Till Eulenspiegel” and 

\lso Sprach Zarathustra?’ said that this 
symphony foreshadowed these stupendous creations. The 
orchestra last Friday night .‘as conducted by Henry Thomas 
Fleck, who controlled easily his forces and achieved good 


of same composer does seem tame 


It cannot be 


results, the men playing with intelligence and smoothness, 
which evidenced much preparatory hard work. That it was 
a prolix performance, however, was more the fault of the al 
most interminable length of the symphony than the way it 
was played. It hour and twelve minutes 
The waits between the various movements were unneces 
The composer calculated that the work should 


consumed one 


sarily long. 
require only fifty-five minutes for performance. 

The other orchestral the “Peer Gynt” 
suite, by Grieg, and the ““Tannhauser” overture, by Wagner 
These were played with a good deal of color as well as 
precision and stirred the audience to enthusiasm 

Madame Chalia’s introduction to the audience 
fected through the medium of “Suicidia,” a florid aria from 
Ponchielli’s “Gioconda.” This she sang with orchestral 
accompaniment. Her other numbers, “Aspetta, Aspetta,” 
by Doda, and “Canzonetta della Fritolla,” by Ricci, were 
sung to a piano accompaniment. This singer, in whose 
veins flows Castilian blood, is well known and ardently ad 
mired in New York. Her voice is very effective and pos 
sesses an Amati-like quality, and she uses it with great art. 
That she is endowed with the artist temperament is re- 
vealed even before she begins to sing, for her appearance 
denotes musical Her vocalization, however, is 
marred somewhat by an excess of the vibrato. It verges 
upon the objetionable tremulo and is prejudicial to a flaw 
Madame Chalia possesses a superabund 


selections were 


was el 


passion 


less intonation. 
ance of dramatic fire, and her utterances are accentuated by 
the play of her features and rhythmic movement of her 
body. She gave evidence of so much dramatic power that 
it could be readily understood why she is more at home in 
opera than upon the concert stage. The audience testified 
its pleasure so unmistakably that the singer could not re 
frain from yielding to the clamor for encores and responded 


several times 


A Studio Musicale. 

delightful “studio 
corner of Fifty-sec 
There 


Lillie d’'Angelo Bergh gave a 
last Monday at the Albany 
where she has her studio 


Miss 
musicale” 
ond street and Broadway 
were many well-known musical people present A most 


excellent program was carried out artistically 
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139 KEARNY STREET, 
San FRANCISCO, Cal., December l4, 1808. f i 


During two weeks’ absenc from my post of duty in San 
Francisco Oscar Weil, too well known in the musical and 
literary world to require an introduction, will kindly con- 
tribute the usual column in his piquant and interesting man- 
ner.—E. F. Bauer. 





FTER the Symphony concert, to occur to-morrow, in- 
terest in music will naturally abate until after the holi- 
days are over, when Rosenthal will appear January 3. 

A Symphony concert is to be extended as compliment to 
Ferd. Stark, to attempt to start a new library, to replace 
the one lost in the recent fire. The concert will occur Jan- 
uary 15. 

* + * 

The last Symphony concert presented the “Romeo and 
Juliet” overture of Tschaikowsky in a very satisfactory 
manner, There was a degree of monotony in the opening 
which ran along for some little time; this may, however, 
have been contemplated by Scheel to throw into more prom- 
inence the vivacious coloring which followed. The Schu- 
mann B flat Symphony was extremely satisfactory and 
broad. The Kiel number was essentially unsatisfactory, for 
which Kiel cannot be blamed, in so far as he never wrote 
it nor intended it for orchestra, and it should have found 
no place upon Scheel’s program. 

The “Einzug der Goetter” lacked in places the breadth and 
the sonority which Wagner demands. One must, however, 
never lose sight of the fact that the orchestra is sadly 
hampered by the absence of brasses and woodwinds, and 
that which is accomplished is praiseworthy and valuable 
in every sense, 

Scheel led with fervor, intelligence and poetry. He is 
a great conductor, and San Francisco is very fortunate 
to possess him. 

At the next concert, which will take place Thursday 
aiternoon, December 15, will be heard: Overture, “Geno- 
veva,”’ Schumann; Symphony No. 6 (Pastorale), Bee- 
thoven; Lichtelfen and Reifriesen (intermezzo from 
“Frithjof”), Heinrich Hoffman; Larghetto (from a string 

quartet), Haydn; “Une Nuit Sur le Mout Chauve” (fan- 
tasie for orchestra), Modeste Moussorgsky, first time in 
San Francisco. 
e's 2 

The Loring Club gave the most delightful concert 
which it has given since I have been in the city. The 
chorus under David Loring was in faultless condition, yet 
the only number of exceptional value was the “C&dipus 
Tyrannus” chorus No. 2, by Paine. This noble composi- 
tion was given in a manner which presented every point 
to its best advantage, and this very number proved that 


part songs need not be so deadly dull, with always the 
same progressions, always the same working out, almost 
always misfit words and always the same tone, mass 
crescendos, pianos, fortes, &c. 

The other numbers were: ‘Roundelay,” Rheinberger; 
“On the Water,” Kucken; ‘Farewell of Hiawatha,” Foote; 
“The Boy and the Owl,” Chadwick; “Slumber Song,” 
Naret-Koning; “Morning in the Woods,” Rheinberger; 
“Italian Salad,” Genee. The club was assisted by the 
Minetti Quartet, which has become the most prominent 
musical organization in the city, excluding, of course, 
the Symphony Society. 

The quality of the work done by this quartet was of 
such excellence that one could not fail to be attracted to 
the admirable balance of the program which is often such 
a marked flaw in the program making of this city. The 
quartet, consisting of Giulio Minetti, first violin; Samuel 
Savannah, second violin; Charles Heinsen, viola, and Ar- 
thur Weiss, ’cello, gave the Haydn D major with which 
they scored such enormous success at their first concert, 
and the Tschaikowsky and Grieg numbers which they 
gave at their own concert on Saturday. The works and 
the presentation were enjoyed by a very large audience. 

Miss Ruth Loring played the accompaniments for the 
club. 

Y 6-8 


On Monday night Alice Beach McComas gave a piano re- 
cital at Century Hall, which, owing to the fact that admis- 
sion was charged, places her in a different position as far 
as criticism is concerned. Miss McComas piays well, and 
above all has been admirably taught; she is young and is 
just at the point of making a launch for which she is not 
yet ready. 

Her immaturity is in all probability due to a strong in- 
dividuality, which leads her to do as she pleases, whether 
reasonable or not. Time, and hearing much music and 
many artists would curb this, or at least lead into the 
proper avenues. A critical review of her program would 
only go into closer details as to interpretation, pedaling and 
clarity, all of which she will doubtless gain in time. 

One might also take exceptions to the arrangement of 
her program, especially in the opening group, the arrange- 
ment of which was: “Polish Patrol,” Kontski (which might 
have been omitted altogether); “Liebestraum,” Liszt; 
“Moonlight Sonata,” Beethoven. 

I also want to ask why people will insist upon so naming 
this sonata. Beethoven never called it so himself, nor was 
there any cause to him for connecting it with a thought 
of moonlight. I believe the National Fourth Reader is 
responsible for this name, as that is one of the tales that I 
remember having been much impressed by. 


On the same evening at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium a 
benefit concert was tendered to Robert Powell Evans, and 
a well given program entertained those present. The 
Knickerbocker Male Quartet has had an acquisition in Her- 
bert Williams, whose fresh, agreeable tenor blends well with 
the other voices. Fachutar’s mandolin orchestra was really 
interesting, and in fine ccndition. Fachutar has not been 
here very long, but his work has told. 

Frank Coffin, who always sings delightfully, did particu- 
larly well upon this occasion. Frank W. Thompson has 
one of the most remarkable bass-baritone voices that I have 
ever heard, and he is thoroughly musical. Mr. Thompson 
is not a professional, nor does he study or think much 
about the magnificent organ with which he has been blessed, 
yet with his stage presence and that voice he could aim any- 
where and succeed. Upon hearing most voices one cannot 
fail to feel that so very much study is necessary, but Mr. 
Thompson’s voice is placed so naturally that it seems as 
though just a little technical study and devotion to the in- 
tellectual side of music would make an exceptional singer 
of him. 

This program was given: 

Mamnmy’s Li'l Boy........ccccoccscccccccccccccccccccscccccesesesces 

Knickerbocksr Male Quartet. Herbert Williams, first tenor; 

C. M. Eliot, second tenor; D. B. Crane, first bass; 
L. A. Larsen, second bass. 


Baritone solo, Ho, Jolly Jenkins, from Ivanhoe.............. Sullivan 
Ben. L. Tarbox. 


Mrs. Susie Hert-Mark. 


Soprano solo ... 


Cornet solo, Glen Island Waltzes............-0seeceeeeeeeeeeeenes Short 
Miss Nellie Shipley. 
Tenor solo, Love’s Nocturme .......cccccccccscccsccscccceceesens Kellie 
Frank M. Coffin. 
Grand Waltz, Return from the Orient..............0+++e++00+ Fachutar 
Fachutar’s Mandolin Orchestra. 
Comtvalte sole, Idle Werd)..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccees Adams 


Miss Xena Roberts. 


I a. GER sic tr ctenncenndkectnececcaccescocssvecovcces Buck 
Frank W. Thompson. 
Shetah, The Proposal. ..ccccccccsccccccccccccccscccccccscccccevccce Anon 
Miss Lydia Jacob and Cyrus Brownlee Newton. 
Gee TEE oc vciccccccccccccctvcssesccvcccccscccccsvevsccccoscoceses Buck 
Knickerbocker Male Quartet. Accompanist, Roscoe Warren 
Lucy. 


The Capital Concert series in Sacramento is meeting 
with very great success, due to the fact that Mr. Kidder, 
who was the originator of these concerts, has given and 
is continuing to give the best talent available in San Fran- 
cisco. The Record-Union says: 

Nathan Landsberger, the violin virtuoso, demonstrated the fact 
that he is an artist of a high order. His phrasing is broad and pas- 
sioned; his earnestness at times appears to verge upon nervous ex- 
citability. He throws his soul into his work and manifests the 
intensity with which he feels, the power of his imagination and the 
brilliancy of his fancy. His style is strong, stronger than sympa- 
thetic, though not wanting in that essential quality. Miss Dorothy 
Goodsell, soprano, sings as a gifted child of nature might. She has 
a@ pure tone, a voice of fine quality and rich resonance, and her 
rendering is intelligent and full of meaning. Mr. Rolker never be- 
fore heard here, has not a phenomenal tenor voice, but he has the 
art of a finished singer and his tones overflow with sympathy. His 
middle register contains his best notes. He sings with great taste, 
sweetness and feeling. His voice has firmness, his method grace and 
his style is charged with infinite sentiment. His “Come, My Love,” 
was indescribably charming; the significance of its phrases were 
not to be mistaken even by the most careless listener. Miss Ed- 
munds is an accomplished pianist. But the star of the evening 
was Miss Mary Linck, prima donna contralto. She is a masterful 
singer; a dramatic artist deserving all the enthusiastic commenda- 
tion the audience showered upon her. She possesses a dramatic 
nature, a full rich, powerful contralto voice and a finished dramatic 
style that ought to assure her of unqualified success upon the oper- 


Woman's String Orchestra of New York. 


(40 selected professivnals). Carl V. Lachmund, Conductor, 
Leontine Gaertner, Cellist; ida Brauth, Vio iaist, and other soloists. 
Wash ngton Conce:t (National | heatre. charity metied $1,80u. 
New York Concert (Daughters of Revolution ). $1,60u 
« Unquestionably the finest \ oman's Orchestra In existence. —N. Y¥. World. 
“ Great precision of attaque; a guod, fuil tone and an abundance of spirit.” 

—New York Herald 
Address for Circulars and Terms 132 W. 85th St., New York City. 
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atic stage. Mer delivery throughout was along the line of refinement 
in vocal art. Fervor, perfect seli-possession, passionate feeiung—if 
assumed all the more arttui—power with reserve, qualify her as a 
lyric artist. Her reception was enthusiastic; she won her audience 
from the outset. She 1s biesssed with fine vocal power, rich, tuneful 
tones, a commanding presence, dramatic method and rare taste. 
What more couid a singer want’ A noticeabie teature of her sing 
ng is breadth of range of her voice and its flexibility, fuliness and 
ciearness equally mm head and chest tones. 

The Detroit /ree Press in a criticism of the Bostonians 
says: 

Another new comer was Mr. William McDonald, a young basso 
who was discovered in Caliornia He was cast tor Wul Scariet, 
Mr. Cowles’ tormer part. His openmg at the beg.nning of act 
second was awited with much interest, tor dur. Cuwies has a numer 
yus and ardent toliowing here; but he had not reached the hail 
way pause in the “Nine Tlailors” song when it became evident that 
Ca:lernia turns out olher precious things than goid and mg trees 
His voice 1s a pure basso protundo, r.ch in quatity, veivet-smooth, 
periectiy Comirui.ed, amipse in volume, sympathetic and melodious 
Hie 1s certain to become a notabie success 

It is interesting to know that Mr. McDonald studied 
ior two years with Frank Cothn, who has a large class oi 
pupils, to whom he devotes what time is not occupied with 
concert work, of which he has a large amount. It is not 
dimecult to know why Cothn’s name nhgures constantiy on 
the programs, for he is a most satisiactory singer and a 
great favorite everywhere. 

a i 

Arthur Fickenscher is doing very valuable work with a 
class of about thirty young women, who are studying 
Fickenscher makes his work em- 
That he 


sight singing with him. 
brace a knowledge oi theory and construction. 
is thoroughly conversant with his subject is evidenced 
irom the rapid strides which are being made in his class, 
Most 
of the young ladies are singers who realize the necessity 
of the development oi this side of a singer’s musical edu- 


as well as the excellence of his own compositions. 


cation. 
. * + 

Miss Thompson and her sister, Miss Lucia, received a 
iew iriends at the former’s art studio on Post street, where 
their very delightful hospitality was appreciated by those 
fortunate enough to be bidden. Some of Miss Thomp- 
son's paintings have decorated the walls of the Hopkins 
Art Institute, yet the daintiest bits in water and pastel were 
iound in her own studio. Miss Lucia Thompson is con- 
tributing the musical column to the Park News, and in it 
shows a sincerity of purpose, earnestness and fearlessness. 

+ ~ * 

At the San Francisco Musical Society to-morrow a sym- 
phony and symphonic poems will be treated. Mrs. Fan- 
nie b. Wiliams wiil give the paper on the latter subject. 

* * * 

Meta Ascher, who has been studying with Barth in 
Berlin, and later with Moszkowski in Paris, is expected 
home next week. Judging from Mr. Florsheim’s comments 
in THE Musica, Courier columns of Berlin, this young 
girl has been making the best of her time while there. 

** * 


Otto Bendix is forming a morning class for the pur- 
pose of familiarizing music students in general with the 
best piano literature both ancient and modern. Each 
work is to be preceded by analysis, a short resumé of 
events leading to its composition and a sketch of the 
writer. The fee has been fixed at one dollar a month, 
that it may be within reach of all interested in the study. 
Che work will begin January 8, to occur every Thursday 
morning. 

It is to be hoped that not alone piano students but also 
singers will avail themselves of this opportunity, and it 
would seem as though even lovers of music who are not 
executants, but consider themselves able critics, might gain 
vast benefit from such a course. It certainly would lead 
them to a more intelligent treatment of the subject which 
they will discuss whether they understand it or not 

1 
Che course of lectures to be given by Mrs. Fairweather, 
FRE E.—10 Ail MUSIC LOVERS.—Scnbner’s List of Musi a1 Bvoks. 
(184 pages). Containing works in every departmentof music— Musi 
ca! Histories, Critic'sm. Biographies, Instruments, Violin, Voice 
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os 00, $25 00 and $50 00; General Musical Libraries, $10 00 and $25 00. 
Jiolinists’, Pianists’, Singers’ and Organists’ Libraries at greatly 
reduced rates, and on the lastelm-eat Piaa. 
Address CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
The Largest Dealers in Mus ca! Lirerature in the United States, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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under the auspices of the Von Meyerinck School, will be- 
gin January 2 at the Century Hall. 
The lectures are free to the siudents of this school and 
a smail fee is asked of outsiders who have not the oppor- 
tunity to hear Mrs. Fairweather in such clubs as the Cen- 
tury, Sorosis, Laurel Hall, &c., where she has had very 
great success. Mrs. Fairweather is now treating the 
‘Nibelungen Ring” in the course which she is giving at 
Mrs. Masten’s home. This will also be given in the course 
just announced. 
. . 7 
Mrs. Frank Elliott gave a recital of her pupils on Fri 
day night, which I could not attend owing to other con- 
certs upon the same night. Mrs. Elliott is a pupil of 
Francis Stuart, and has quite a good sized class herself. 
Zo. @ 


On Friday night Otto Bendix gave the piano recital which 
had created much pleasurable anticipation. I arrived while 
he was playing the “Sonata Trajica’’ of MacDowell, conse- 
quently did not hear the Mozart number. The “Trajica” 
gave to many who were interested in hearing the novelty 
the desire to hear it in orchestral arrangement rather than 
as solo, for it is surely orchestral rather than pianistic. 
However, Bendix discharged this duty manfully, and is to 
be congratulated and thanked for his presentation. 

It was too bad to take up so much valuable time on the 
Pabst-Tschaikowsky, or there is never any satisfaction in 
such derangements. Bendix played it delightfully, of 
course, as he did the Rachmaninoff, but yet he was more 
valuable by far to the student and the musician in Schu- 
mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques.’’ Bendix has a large class, 
and to have given himself to the study of new works was 


no small matter. 
** * 


Critical comment on “The Messiah,” which | heard last 
night in San José, will appear next week, as also the ac- 
counts of musicales now occurring in the King Con- 


servatory. 
** * 


The chamber music concert on Saturday was given to 
a larger audience than had yet attended the Minetti Quin- 
tet concerts, and its excellence caused an actual excite- 
ment. This for a local organization means much, for San 
Francisco is hard to work up to a point of enthusiasm at 
the very best, and when it accords this degree of appre- 
ciation to its own, it is safe to assert that under any other 
circumstances it would have meant a furore. 

In the purity of the Mozart quintet the players may have 
been at their most artistic height, due, perhaps, to the 
fact that the essentials of Minetti’s art are delicacy, clarity 
and elegance on the executive side, and poetry, discern- 
ment and force on the intellectual. In this number the 
usual personnel was increased by L. Kowalski, who played 
second viola. 

The Andante from Tschaikowsky’s op. 11 was raptur- 
ously applauded and demanded again, which, however, 
with good taste, the players refrained from doing. This 
number gave the emotional side to the fullest extent. Ii 
it might have been improved upon; it would have been by 
yiving more solidity to the pizzicato ostinato of the ‘cello, 
which would have given more background to the exquisite 
and impassioned work of the violin. 

The Grieg Finale from op. 27 was given after Tschai- 
kowsky. From all points, except justice to the composer, 
this was a fine number, which served the double purpose 
of lightening and brightening the program, and also show- 
ing the verve, dash élan, spirit and by contrast the versatil- 
ity of the players. The injustice to the composer is that 
the movement loses dignity and continuity when forced to 
stand alone instead of representing the climax and the 
working out of that which has gone before it. 

The Brahm’s piano quartet was a fitting close, in which 
the players showed hard and serious study. More time 
allowed rehearsals would have made the ensemble more 
flowing, but on the whole every note could but demand 
respect, and an intimate acquaintance with the work itself 


So 
reveals beauties immeasurable. The next concert, which 
will be the last of this series, will occur January 14, when, 
besides the beethoven fF major quartet and the Uvorak 
Minetti wili play the Bach Chaconne by special 
Emitie FRANCES BAuER 


quartet 
and numerous requests 


A New Mephistopheles. 

AST week the Castle 5quare Upera Company presented 
“Faust” nightly to crowds. ‘ihe avtendance increased 
uuil Saturday mgnt, when it was impossioie to get a seat un 
iess it had been secured in advance, and chere was jittie or no 
sanding room avaiable, it 1s well understood that Gounod ’s 
iavorite work 18 an operatic lodestone which attrac:s peo 
pie Just as the magnet draws steel; but it seemed to possess 
a superadded magnetic power in the person ol a strange, 
a iascinaung, a unique Mephistophes. Few had ever seen 
or heard the luke betore. Who was he? Whence came he? 
On the bills was “Uscar Philip Regneas”—a name unknown 
in the annals of opera. When he made his appearance Lues 
day might the audience did not know what to expect, and 
when he of the high-sounding cognomen came upon the 
Stage in his Satanic garb, the peopie craned their necks to 
see what manner of man, or devil, he was; but they did 
not have to siretch their ears to hear what manner oi singer 
he was. His success was instantaneous and overwhelming. 
Such a bass voice had never been heard in the American. 
And such virile, subtle, hery and suave acting had rarely 
been seen. Here surely was a great artist. But who was 

he? Was the name on the program an assumed one? 

Yes; Oscar Philip Regneas was a myth, and the singer, 
whose rich, round, resonant tones had hiied the building, 
thrilling the audience, and whose original and effective act- 
ing had excited the amazement of even old opera-goers 
who had seen the greatest Mephistophes of this: generauon, 
was none other than Joseph 5. Baernstein, the disuinguisned 
basso. 

Mr. Baernstein had never before sung in opera, although 
several managers had importuned him to do so. With his 
high reputation as an oratorio singer the general public 
is famiuar. Mr. Baernstein had been asked by the man- 
agement of the Castle Square Opera Cumpany to join 
that organization, but he rejected the flattering proposi 
tions made him. 

Ihe announcement, made in some newspapers, that he 
had become a member of the company, is therefore erro- 
He has neither joined the company nor purposes 
Yet he was will- 


neous 
to sing in opera for four or five years. 
ing to essay the role of Mephistopheles for four nights 
merely as an experiment. Without any rehearsal with the 
company, except one when only a piano was used, Mr 
Baernstein undertook the exacting part. Few singers 
have ever achieved a more sensational success than he 
won last Tuesday night. His conception of the character 
is wholly original. Mr. Baernstein is of course familiar 
with the characteristics of the great singers who have 
assumed this satanic role, but he has not copied anyone 
Since his success Tuesday night Mr. Baernstein has been 
showered with congratulations 


Rosenthal Dates. 

December 21, Chicago recital; 24, Chicago recital; 29, 
Los Angeles; 31, Los Angeles 

January 3, San Francisco; 5, San Francisco; 7, San Fran 
cisco; 8, San Francisco; 10, San Francisco; 16, Nashville; 
17, Louisville; 19, Pittsburg; 20, Pittsburg; 23, Baltimore ; 
24 Washington; 26, New York city, fifth recital; 27, Buf 
falo; 30, St. Louis. 

February 1, St. Louis; 2, Chicago; 4, Chicago; 6, St 
Paul ; 8, Minneapolis; 13, Evansville; 14, Memphis; 15, At 
lanta; 16, Birmingham; 17, New Orleans; 18, Mobile; 20, 
Jacksonville; 21, Savannah; 22, Augusta; 23, Knoxville ; 
24, Charleston; 25, Norfolk; 27, Richmond. 

March 1, North Adams; 2, Troy; 3, Ithaca; 13, Boston 
(Kneisel) ; 18, Boston; 20, Montreal; 21, Ottawa; 22 Mon 
treal; 25, Boston 

April 1, New York 
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N my article on “Patrons of Music,” which was writ- 
ten for the National Edition, but which was 
crowded out, I gave a list of Buffalo’s representatives. I 
find it was very incomplete. There are many more among 
our wealthy people who are advancing the art than I was 
aware of. Prominent among these is Phillip Smith, who 
gives a musicale every week at his artistic home on John- 
son Park. 

He engages the best talent obtainable in Buffalo. If 
these musicales would only become universal among the 
wealthy it would be a boon to the poor unemployed musi- 
cians who are leit in a destitute condition since the dis- 
continuance of the symphony concerts. 


9s 


From an educational point of view, perhaps the broad- 
est work has been accomplished by Miss Charlotte Mulli- 
gan, with the Guard of Honor. She organized the musi- 
cal part of the organization about ten years ago; beginning 
with five, she now has sixty performers, She is an ex- 
cellent musician and wields her baton with much skill. 
From lighter work her orchestra has advanced until now 
they are practicing numbers from the best composers. 
I hieard them while attempting ‘“Tannhauser.” The Guard 
of Honor members of the orchestra are all workingmen, 
employing their leisure time in rehearsals and playing in 
East Side churches, charitable institutions, the State hos- 
pital, &c., never accepting money for their playing. 

It seems this very fact has aroused “a tempest in a tea- 
pot” among the Buffalo musicians belonging to the union, 
for Miss Mulligan received a notice recently from the 
president of the union prohibiting the members of the 
union from playing with the Guard of Honor orchestra 


unless os ey are Bs neter union wages. Five of these 
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union men have had their training in the Guard of Honor 
orchestra. Miss Mulligan avers that the act of the union 
simply forbids a man giving his talent when it prevents 
him from playing for the poor. 

Dr. Theodore Lewis, president of the Buffalo Dental 
Manufacturing Company, has an orchestra rehearsal once 
a week at his handsome residence on Richmond avenue. 
He is the director, a musician of fine ability, and has been 
engaged in this good work for sixteen consecutive years. 
His orchestra is composed of about twenty members, Mrs. 
Barnes playing piano and James Lewis organ. Dr. Lewis 
has a fine collection of music and musical literature. On 
his last birthday the members of his orchestra gave him 
a pleasant surprise by presenting him with a fine large 
picture. 

SAENGERBUND CONCERT. 


The Saengerbund gave the first concert of a series on the 
evening of November 28. 

Under the able directorship of Henry Jacobsen the male 
chorus has made much progress and their work is deserv- 
ing of much praise. 

Mrs. Charles Hooker, of Rochester, sang charmingly. 
She has a rich, sympathetic voice and was repeatedly en- 
cored. A new composition by Mrs. Evelyn Choate, ar- 
ranged for string orchestra by Mr. Jacobsen, was enthus- 
iastically encored. It is a graceful and artistic composition. 
The one objectionable feature of the concert was that the 
strings played inaccurately, showing plainly the lack of 
ensemble practice. They are all good musicians, and ought 
to give more of their time to practicing together. 

é os 


Mrs. Hooker, contralto soloist of the Central Presby- 
terian Church in Rochester, is very popular and does much 
work for private musicals, chamber recitals, &c. She 
sings equally well the old and modern masters and keeps 
a large repertory in practice. 

OrpHeus CONCERT. 


An exceptionally fine program had been prepared by 
members of the Orpheus for their first concert of the season. 
In Spite of the storm there was a good attendance, and the 
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selieae was sent sinned with the soloists, chorus and 
orchestra. 

The first number was the effective “O Isis and Osiris, 
irom “The Magic Flute,” and was well sung. Joseph S. 
Baernstein, of New York, basso, was one of the soloists. 
lhe aria from the “Magic Flute,” “In diesen heiligen Hal 
len,” we have heard many times, but never as Mr. Baern 
stein sang it. His rich, mellow and sympathetic voice was 
a delight. His second number included Schubert’s ‘Death 
and the Maiden.”” This was followed by the “Song of the 
Dancing Master,”’ from Mendelssohn's ‘“‘Heimkehr aus der 
Fremde.” For a last encore he sang as an appropriate fin- 
ish, “For this is my departing time; for no longer must | 
stay,” &c. 

Miss Edith E. Torrey, of Boston, who is the soprano of 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, of this city, 
now, sang two groups of songs, of which “A Love Lullaby,”’ 
by Goring Thomas, gave her the best opportunity for ar 
tistic effects. She was extremely nervous and under those 
conditions not at her best. 

Later on, when she realizes that she is among friends, 
who wish her well, she will do herself full justice. She 
was at her best in the duet with Percy Lapey, with chorus 
and orchestral accompaniments, .n the “Greek Battle Song,’ 
by John Lund. This composition was the gem of the even- 
ing, and it can easily be rated as the best one that Mr. Lund 
has given to the public. 

The song is written for soprano, baritone, male chorus 
and orchestra. The music corresponds admirably with 
the sentiment of the words. Percy Lapey always sings 
well, and the work of the chorus and orchestra could not 
have been better in point of good ensemble. 

** * 

Henry Jacobsen has composed a male chorus with or- 
chestral accompaniment, the words ‘of which are written 
by Mathias Rohr of this city. The chorus will be sung 
at the next Saengerbund concert in February. 

Jaroslaw de Zielinski gave a recital at Albany last Wed- 
nesday evening before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
The program was an unusually interesting one. It was 
divided into six groups, comprising piano solos by Amer- 
ican, Polish, Russian and Italian composers, and vocal 
solos by French and English composers. The assisting 
vocalist was Mrs. Howard J. Rogers, soprano. Mr. de 
Zielinski included in the American compositions a minuet 
by Edgar Sherwood, a Gavotte Moderne by Emil Lieb- 
ling, a prelude in D minor and a bourrée by himself. The 
recital was under the auspices of the vice-presidents of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association for Albany 
County. 

HARUGARI FrRoHSINN Society CoNcERT. 

The first concert of the Harugari Frohsinn Singing So- 
ciety for this season was given November 23 at Wesp’s 
Hall, Clinton and Watson streets, under the direction of 
Johannes Gelbke. The soloists were I. Czerwinski, vio- 
linist; August Staebell, baritone; August Kuhn, baritone. 

A musical and dramatic entertainment of unusual novelty 
was given at Music Hall December 3 for the benefit of 
three local non-sectarian charities. It is the “Eumenides,” 
a Greek play of AEschylus, translated into English. Sixty 
members of the Isis League of Music and Drama came 
from New York for the purpose. There are two acts in 
the play, which were given appropriate archaic music, in- 
cluding the recently discovered “Hymn to Apollo,” which 
was artistically given by Laura Dietrich Minnehan, whose 
deep, rich voice resounds so beautifully in the large hall. 

* » - 


The Brick Church Quartet, of Rochester, N. Y., gave a 
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concert at the Jackson Sanatorium in Dansville, N. Y., on 
Thanksgiving evening. The singers were Miss Jennie M. 
Clerihew, soprano; Miss Frederica Cross, contralto;; 
Harry Thomas, tenor and choirmaster; Henry J. Schlegel, 
bass, and Mrs. Louis E. Fuller, organist and accompanist. 

Joseph Carl Seiter is a new arrival here, and a musician 
who has spent many years in Vienna studying piano and 
harmony. He gave a concert very recently in Syracuse, 
and the papers speak of his technic and interpretation of 
the various masters in terms of highest praise Mr 
Seiter’s recital before the Twentieth Century Club at their 
Wednesday morning club meeting was before an audience 
who only procure the best talent obtainable. 

The North Presbyterian Church, of which William Kaf 
fenberger is organist and director, possesses a very fine 
quartet. One cause of their good ensemble work is their 
remaining together for a number of years. Mr. Kaffen- 
berger has presided at the organ for over twenty years and 
he believes in retaining a good choir, for it is hard to con- 
struct. Recently he gave several special musical services, 
with the assistance of a selected chorus, and they were 
highly appreciated. 

Mr. Kaffenberger does not believe in postludes. He 
thinks it is humiliating to an artist to seriously play first- 
class music to a vanishing procession. In his own church 
he says it is still worse, as they do not vanish, but stay 
around visiting aloud, and it has been found that music 
does not hush them. Therefore after the benediction he 
plays softly a few moments and closes the organ. The 
names of the quartet are as follows: Miss Eugenia Lessler, 
soprano; Miss Lavinia Hawley, alto; E. C. Dietrich, tenor ; 
and W. S. Kerr, bass. 

** * 


It is surprising to note how many fine singers one meets 
who do not make music a profession and can only be in- 
duced to sing for sweet charity or to help out church choirs. 
Among them I find Mrs. Mark Hubbell, a pupil of Signor 
Nuno, who is very enthusiastic in his praise of her. She 
has a very imposing presence, a deep, rich contralto voice, 
and not alone her friends, but also the musical public ad- 
mire her when she can be prevailed upon to sing. Mrs. 
Hubbell sang at the Sumner Place M. E. Church “The 
Three Singers,” a song written for Antoinette Sterling, 
once of Beecher’s church, by Berthold Tours. Mrs. Fran- 
cis Doane Lake, soprano, sang “Angels’ Serenade.” Mr. 
Pierrepont, tenor of the Delaware Avenue Methodist 
Church and the Temple Beth Zion, and H. B. Espy, basso 
of the Bethany Church, furnished several numbers. Geo. 
Hagar’s recitations were much appreciated. 

Another one of the great surprises to Buffalonians was 
the fine reading by Miss Belle Radcliffe Laverack, con 
tralto, of two songs, at Beatrice Herford’s recital in “Orig 
inal Monologues’’ at the Ellicott Club, for the benefit of 
the District Nurses’ Association. The audience consisted of 
representative men and women of Buffalo and even among 
her friends Miss Laverack’s delightful singing of the two 
songs “Question,” by Max Bruch, and “Thy Beauty,” by 
Mrs. Beach, created a genuine surprise, so quietly has she 
pursued her studies. Miss Torrey sang better than she did 
at the Lafayette Avenue Church concert some weeks ago. 


*> * * 


We are glad to note that A. J. Albright has recovered 
from his indisposition and has resumed his class in voice 
culture. Mr. Albright began study of voice culture with 
Mrs, Olivia Campbell Schaefer, of Albany, one of Madame 
Edna A. Hall’s best pupils. (Madame Hall was the mother 


of Marguerite Hall. She died about a year ago.) When 


later on Mr. Albright went to Boston to continue his 
studies with Madame Hall he continued his work in the 
same line without interruption or change of method. Mr. 
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Albright teaches the same and requires that the tone or 
voice shall be properly produced, properly built and 
properly placed, the last considered to be the most im- 
portant of the three. Pupils of Mr. Albright report en- 
tire satisfaction in the progress they are making under his 
tutelage. Mrs. John Jay Stambach is a shining example 
of his method. She sings at the West Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 
Miss LaviInctia PARKHURST 

Following is a just tribute to a young singer, who is an 
indefatigable worker. Since early youth she has studied to 
fit herself for the position she now fills with so much honor 
to herself and benefit to her pupils. She has been a stu 
dent at the Metropolitan College of Music, New York city, 
studying voice culture under H. W. Greene and A. C 
Packard and that excellent young teacher, E. Presson 
Miller; also studying history, oratorio and harmony under 
Dudley Buck and others. Three years ago she accepted a 
position in the musical department in Silver Creek Acad- 
emy, but soon found a larger field in Buffalo. Her class 
here has increased and now she has among her pupils 
some of the finest voices in the city. 

As a soprano soloist with the Amphion Quartet she met 
with decided success 

* 7 > 

Mr. Adams’ twenty minute organ recitals at the West- 
minster Church are drawing a music-loving public to 
evening services 

Miss Edith Ely, the soprano of that church, is gaining 
warm friends by her fine singing. She recently rendered 
that delightful aria from “Samson and Delilah” with 
much success before some musical people of Buffalo 

*“* * 


William J. Sheehan, the well-known vocal teacher, bari- 
tone and conductor, is a very busy man. The First Bap 
tist Church is said to have very fine music under Mr 
Sheehan’s direction. The choir consists ot a male, mixed 
and ladies’ quartet and chorus. Song services are given 
monthly by the choir. A series of five concerts will be 
given by Mr. Sheehan for the benefit of a fund for a new 
organ for the new church. A cantata clup is to be organ 
ized at once and under Mr. Sheehan’s directorship, and a 
sacred cantata will be performed for the same purpose 

The series of free organ recitals which have been given 
are largely attended. Mr. Sheehan’s singing at these re- 
citals is a most pleasing feature, for his is a big and true 
bass voice 

se 


Seven weeks ago John Lund, director of the orchestra 
concerts, called a meeting of the musicians, who, through 
the sudden cessation of the orchestra concerts, are without 
employment here, to take measures to resume concerts on 
their own responsibility. Another meeting was called later 
on, without further results. Meanwhile, time is slipping 
by, the musicians need the money and the public wants the 
concerts. Miss Charlotte Mulligan, the president of the 
club, called an extra meeting, stating the condition the mu- 
sicians were left in, and the secretary wrote to Mr. Lund 
to inquire if he proposed to give the orchestra concerts or 
not. Following is the reply. received by Secretary Miss 


Mary Danforth: 
Burraro, N. Y., December 6, 1808 
Miss Mary L. Danforth 
Dear Mapvawe—Your note of December 4 has been gratefully re 
ceived. In reply to it, permit me to state, that my plans are not for 
publication, as they are shared by several prominent business men 
of this city. Without their consent, I am sorry to say, | am not 
Yours respectfully, 
Jcun Lunp 


\ further méeting of the Scribblers will be called very 
soon, when a decided action in the matter will be taken, 


Concerts 


at liberty to make any statement 
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unless Mr. Lund and his co-workers in the proposed con- 
certs will go on and do something more than hold meet- 
ings and talk Mrs. KatHertne Riesperc 


The Cari Evening Concert. 


HE “Old First” was again taxed to its utmost ca 
pacity at Mr. Carl’s supplementary evening concert, 
which was given in response to the requests of many who 
were unable to attend the afternoon series and had asked 
for an evening concert 
Mr. Carl was in great form and gave a finished perform 
ance of a brilliant and exacting program. The novelties 
presented were a Prelude in E minor, by Warwick Jordan 
organist of St. Stephen's Church, at Lewisham, England, 
and an interesting “Menuetto,” from a “Suite, by Ar 
nold Dolmetsch. In addition were two movements from 
the D minor Symphonie, by Alexandre Guilmant, played 
with great breadth and masterly effect; a group of four 
pieces by Handel, anda Bach fugue, which gave the artist a 
chance to display his virtuosity. This he did not lose sigh: 
of, and played the difficult pedal passages with a clearness 
delightful to hear; also a “Christmas Musette,” by Mailly, 
given with rare taste in registration and beautifully 
phrased. Mr. Carl is a versatile artist. His pograms 
are always varied, and the rapidity with which he grasps 
each selection is amazing 
A special feature of the concert was the introduction oi 
several motets by Palestrina, Vittoria, Eccard, Praetorius, 
&c., sung by the choral choir of the “Old First,” and 
served to show Mr. Carl's ability as a conductor of this 
now almost obsolete music. The result was very gratify 
ing and reflected the highest credit to the young artist 
The choir sang with fine intonation and phrased ex 
tremely well, not losing sight of the shading or diction, 
which was done as one voice. Most of the work was “a 
cappella,” and sung in German, Latin and English, with 
astounding fluency. It is to be hoped that Mr. Carl will 
give the public other chances to hear this admirable body 
of singers during the season in works of the same period 
We append the program 
Prelude in E minor (new) Jordan 


Larghetto with Variations * Wesley 


Minuetto (Suite in F major) new Dolmetsch 
Allegro, Symphonie in D minor (new edition), 


Largo e Maestoso 
(ruilmant 


Anthems 
Balaam’s Prophecy Spark 
Come unto Him Gounod 
The Choir of the “Old First 
Allegro from the Water Music Handel 
Finale from the Fire Music Handel 
Aria from the Tenth Organ Concerto Hande! 


March, See the Conquering Hero Comes (Judas Maccabseus) 
Handel 
Motets 
Jesus Dulcis da Vittoria 
Gebor'n ist der Emanue Praetorius 
The Choir of tne “Old First 


Christmas- Musette Mailly 
Fugue in D major (by request) Bach 
Motets 
Adoramus te Palestrina 
The Presentation in the Temple EFecard 
The Choir of the “Old First 
Carillons de Dunkerque Carter 


Schachner 


f Triumph 
The Choir of the “Old First 


Chorus, Song 


T HREE free private lessons given to any one wishing 
to investigate the Virgil Practice Clavier or the Vir- 
gil Method at the Virgil Piano School, 290 West Fifteenth 


street, New York 


WM. H. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT anc 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 220 St., NEW YORK. 
GUSTAV 


HINRIGHS, 


with the National Conservatory. Formeriy 
Conductor of National Opera Company 
Director of Hinrichs Opera Company. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Prepares and finishes for CONCERT aND OPERA 
145 East 62d Street, New York. 
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» MARTHA MINER, 
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Tarn MusicaL Courrier, 86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE, | 
Toronto, December 16, 1808. ‘ 


66 HE MESSIAH,” as performed last night by the 

Toronto Festival Chorus, under the direction of 
F. H. Torrington, has, in this city, been the most impor- 
tant musical event of the week. Massey Hall was crowded 
early with an expectant audience, who were not disap- 
pointed with the result of the concert. The seating capacity 
of the building was taxed to the utmost, and many persons 
were compelled to stand—facts which speak well for the 
love of oratorio imthis vicinity. People were attracted not 
only by the oratorio, but by a desire to again see Mr. Tor- 
rington in his long accustomed place, with a baton in his 
hand; to hear the chorus and orchestra and to listen to 
the various soloists. 

Mile. Antoinette Trebelli, the soprano on this occasion, 
received an ovation. Already she has appeared here once 
this season in a miscellaneous program, and of artists who 
visit this city she is among the most popular. Mlle. Tre- 
belli was in splendid voice and sang fervently, artistically 
and with good effect. “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth” 
was perhaps her most successful number, and the audience 
was extremely anxious to have it repeated. 

Miss Carrie Lash, the Canadian contralto, made her first 
appearance in oratorio last evening and met with a flatter- 
ing reception. It may unhesitatingly be stated that she 
scored a success. Miss Lash is a tall and handsome singer, 
with an attractive stage presence. Her rich contralto voice, 
combined with her personal magnetism, have a way of 
awakening the interest and enthusiasm of her hearers. 

J. M. Sherlock, tenor, sustained his role in a most satis- 
factory manner. Mr. Sherlock, who, it will be remembered, 
is director of the Sherlock Male Quartet, has a good tenor 
voice of pieasing quality, which he uses most intelligently 
and to the very best advantage. 

The other singers were W. J. A. Carnahan and W. Fran- 
cis Firth, baritones; A. L. E. Davies and J. D. Richardson, 
bassos. John Bayley was leader of the orchestra, Mrs. H. 
M. Blight acted as pianist and Mr. Farringer played the 
trumpet solo, 

The Festival Chorus is a large organization consisting of 
a membership of several hundred voices which have been 
admirably trained. Mr. Torrington is a gifted, excellent 
and experienced conductor who knows the traditions con- 
cerning all the oratorios and adheres to them. The 
choruses “And With His Stripes” and “Lift Up Your 
Heads” deserve special mention. During all of the “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” the audience, as is usual, remainded stand- 
ing 

The conductor was hampered somewhat by the orches- 
tra, which was not made up entirely of professional musi- 
cians, and therefore, as a semi-am teur organization 
it must be judged, criticised and commended. Had two 
two singers, instead of several, sustained the bass and bari- 
tone roles, it would have been an unmistakable acquisi- 
tion, though the various gentlemen who shared these 
parts sang—what they did sing—well. 

To return to the choruses, “Behold, the Lamb of God” 
was magnificently sung. “He Trusted in God” was 
slightly marred by an inclination—on the part of the 
chorus—to hurry. Mr. Torrington’s skill as a conductor 
was here in evidence. To keep orchestra and singers 
together was not the easiest thing in the world, and a less 
experienced musician might not have been able to do it. 
Some of the orchestral numbers were creditably played, 


& 








E flat), possessing a charming melody and effective modu- 
lations and chord progressions. 

“Saddle My Horse’’—another song of conflicts and bat- 
tles—is original and “taking,” and promises to become very 
popular. Rhythmically it is well arranged, the change from 
6-8 to 4-4 time being a happy alteration. This new venture 
tells the old story of the youth who is “off at last at the 
trumpet’s blast” and “to love alone will surrender.” 

“Harbored,”’ like “Saddle My Horse,” has for its theme 
a twice-told tale. It is the story of a “sailor at sea,” a 
“fisherman’s dwelling,” a “dashing wave” and a “maiden 
breathing a prayer to Heaven.’”’” The music is pretty and 
well harmonized; out of so excellent a thing something 
more imposing might have been made. An additional verse, 
descriptive of the storm and the manner of the sailor’s res- 
cue, would not prove unwelcome to the hearer, especially 
since the music admits of further developments 

“The Monster of the Deep” is, as its name implies, a 
weird composition. It is written in the key of F, and is 
suitable for a bass voice. 

In summing up these songs by “Bianco” it may be said 
that they deserve to be heard very frequently. They give 





and were thoroughly appreciated by the audience. ‘The 
Trumpet Shall Sound” though satisfactorily sung by 
Mr. Carnahan, was unfortunate in its accompainment, 
which was the most inartistic feature of the concert. The 
final chorus was very inspiring. 

As a whole the “Messiah” performance may be chroni- 
cled as a decided success. All those associated with the 
Festival Chorus deserve praise and encouragement, and it 
is to be hoped that at Eastertime or before then, this or- 
ganization will give the public an opportunity of hearing 
another oratorio. 














* * * 


In Montreal an interesting series of lectures on the va- 
rious schools of music is being given by the talented mu- 
sician Madame Nilca. The first of these events took place 
in the Windsor Hotel on Monday evening, December 12, 
when the artist who assisted Madame Nilca was Mlle 
Antoinette Trebelli. 

New Sones py CANADIAN COMPOSERS. 

“Bianco,” Hastings Weblyn, Charles A. E. Harriss, 
T. C. Jeffers, S. T. Church, J. Lewis Browne, Frederick 
Locke Lawrence, W. J. White, Edward W. Miller and 
Arthur L. E. Davies—these Canadian composers have 
lately written some interesting songs ranging, from comic 
to serious, from popular to classical and from love ballad 
to warriors marching refrain. An attempt will be made 
to describe these twenty-one compositions, which have 
been sent to this department through the courtesy of their 
publishers, Messrs. Whaley, Royce & Co., of Toronto. 

About the name of “Bianco” there is a mystery, the 
public having as yet failed to discover the identity of this 
clever musician. six of whose latest efforts are “One Pang 
of Sorrow,” “Surrendered,” “My Heart’s Ablaze,” “Sad- 
dle My Horse,” “Harbored” and “The Monster of the 
Deep.” 

“One Pang of Sorrow” is arranged for mezzo-soprano 
or baritone. It is a passionate love story, the keynote of 
which is regret. In a group of short selections, forming 
one number on a program, it would prove particularly 
effective. 

“Surrendered” is full of dash and ardor. It is a short 
song of martial character, and is particularly appropriate 
for either a bass or baritone voice. The accompaniment 
is musicianly and appropriate. 

“My Heart’s Ablaze” may be called the gem of these 
six songs. It is a beautiful composition (in the key of 
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N soliciting patronage we pledge | 
| ourselves to give the utmost 
| sa isfaction, by furnishing the 
best material at a reasonable price. 
We do all in our power to obviate 
the many petty annoyances that 
occur (sometimes with serious re- 
sults) through creleasly made ar- 
rangements or material forwarded 
in poor or unfit cendition, by having 

a corps o P ici 
examine each and every number 
before same leavesourlibrary. We 
take pride in our business and want 
to feel that everybody tusing our 
musicis a “mouth to ear” adver- 
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evidence of originality of expression, refinement of senti- 
ment and clearness of perception. In them there is no 
straining after hollow effects; they are the simple outcome 
of a musical understanding combined with an insight into 
the realm of poetry, and, owing to these conditions, they 
should live. 

“Voice of Angels,” a pretty sacred song by Hastings 
Weblyn, is fast becoming well known. It is written in the 
key of F minor, the refrain being heard in F major. While 
the melody is pleasing and attractive and the accompani- 
ment well arranged. the composition is somewhat light in 
construction, a circumstance which will increase, rather 
than diminish, its popularity. “Katie Darlin’” and “Only 
For Thee.” both by Mr. Weblyn. belong to that variety of 
music which is termed “popular.” in opposition to the word 
“classical.” These songs both contain good waltz refrains; 
indeed it would seem that “Onlv For Thee” might have 
been written in 3-4 instead of 6-8 time. 

Charles A. E. Harriss. of Montreal. has gained distinc- 
tion as a writer of excellent songs. Those of his composi- 
tions which form a part of this collection are “A Brigand 
Bold.” “Ebb and Flow.” “Sleep, Lady Fair” and “Under 
the Standard.” 

“A Brigand Bold” is an inspiring song in F minor. It 
is well written and very effective. In his accompaniment 
Mr. Harriss has been most happy. He evidently under- 
stands the art of writing an interlude—that art which holds 
the attention of an audience while the singer takes time to 
breathe. “Sleep, Lady Fair.” is a graceful and artistic sere- 
nade, and “Ebb and Flow” is another dainty conception 
with a rippling accompaniment. “Under the Standard,” 
which has been sung by Watkin Mills. is a rousing military 
song, enveloned in martial rhvthms and themes. Mr. Har- 
riss’ compositions bear careful inspection 

“He that Dwelleth” and “For He Shall Give His Angels 
Charge Over Thee” are two beautiful sacred arias by T. C 
Jeffers, Mus. Bac. These compositions, which have already 
been sung in public many times, deserve high praise. The 
first is written for either soprano or tenor and the second 
for a baritone. In this creative branch of the musical art 
Mr. Jeffers is fast making for himself an enviable reputa- 
tion. : 

J. Lewis Browne, who at the present time should in real- 
ity not be classed among Canadian musicians, for he has 
left this country, is, as everyone admits. a wonderfully 
gifted musician. The numerous things which he has writ- 
ten display rare talent and “A Fount of Music,” which is 
in this group. is not an exception to the general rule. 

“King of the Mighty Sea,” by S. T. Church, of the To- 
ronto College of Music faculty, is bright and well written. 
while “The Reapers’ Song.” by Frederick Locke Lawrence. 
is another composition which deserves special mention. The 
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latter is of a descriptive nature and is published in the keys 
of E flat and B flat. 

The remaining numbers of this group are by no means 
classical, but they wear gay colors, have many patrons and 
journey far over the country in their bright attire. The 
first is entitled ““Mother’s Last Words,” by W. J. White; 
the second is a comic song by Edward W. Miller and the 
last is known as “Come Back, Babe,” by Arthur L. E. Da- 
vies. It is not surprising to hear that Mr. Davies writes 
music, for he is an excellent singer and will doubtless one 
day enter the realms of classical composition. 

It is gratifying to all Canadian musicians to learn that 
Messrs. Whaley, Royce & Co. have made special ar- 
rangements whereby many of their best publications are 
accepted and reproduced by eminent English music pub- 
This fact, combined with other signs of musical 
progress in this country, should encourage Canadian 
composers to bring their works before the public 


lishers. 


~ * » 


In writing of Canadian compositions it should be added 
they wil! be perused with interest and given immediate 
attention when sent to this department 


British CoLUMBIA 


Only a week ago I hailed with satisfaction the com 
mencement of a new era in music in British Columbia, 
and each day it is more strongly borne in upon me that 
higher standards, better methods and nobler results are 
Note the concert given on Decem- 
ber 5 under the management of Mr. Dyke, one of Van 
couver’s most enterprising musicians. The 
played by Herr Steiner were admirable, especially Golter- 
mann’s Adagio, while Mrs. Boyer, with her exquisite 
mezzo-soprano voice, charmed the ears and touched the 


indeed our portion. 


cell » solos 


hearts of the audience, as few singers have previously done 
in Vancouver. 

O. Robert's naturally fine bass voice will yet be heard 
to better advantage, for he was suffering from a severe 
cold, and deserves highest praise for the plucky manner 
in which he sang his from “Der Trompeter von 
Sakkingen” in spite of so serious an impediment. Miss 
M. Nicoll played, as usual, exceedingly well, notably in 
the Mendelssohn Trio, with Herr Steiner and Herr Frei- 
muth, the latter rendering his violin part with delicacy and 
A ‘cello duet proved a complete novelty in 
The andante (Gross) played by Herr Steiner 


solo 


precision. 
Vancouver 
and Mr. Dyke was warmly applauded. 

Of Herr Steiner I would gladly write much, did space 
permit, for he is an excellent musician, and it is a subject 
of universal regret that that, being now on his way to Aus- 
tralia, he is unfortunately only a bird of passage through 


Vancouver. Yet residents in the terminal city of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway enjoy many advantages, vocal 
ists and instrumentalists of renown frequently staying 


over in the place for a few weeks en route to the Orient, 
and thus affording Vancouverites an opportunity to hear 
the best talent in Europe and America. 

Mrs. Boyer, one of the most charming and accomplished 
musicians it has been my privilege to meet in the West, 
has, I am glad to announce, decided to take up her resi- 
dence in Vancouver. Many pupils are already studying 
under her excellent tuition, for she is a first-class teacher 
as well as a vocalist of high merit. Mrs. Boyer has stud- 
ied under the best masters, her methed is admirable and 
to those who heard her sing Nevin’s latest composition, 
‘The Rosary,” 
add that her phrasing and musical taste are above criti- 


on Tuesday evening, it is unnecessary to 


cism. 

Vancouver’s new music hall will shortly be opened, and 
a good orchestra has already been engaged for the season, 
G. Walsh, pianist, and Herr Freimuth, violinist, being 
among the number. In Victoria, too, it is reported that 
a new theatre will soon be built. I do not know whether 
Mongolian music comes within the legitimate limits of 
this journal, but be it here remarked that the Chinese thea- 
tre in the Queen City, with all its wonderful clientéle of 
tom-toms and trumpets -and drums, its never- 
ending dramas, and gorgeous costumes, will reopen this 
month, consequently there is rapture in the hearts of the 
local Celestials, whom the 
Chinese scale is a thing of beauty, and the stilted acting 


timbrels, 


to each weird interval in 
of their compatriots a joy forever 

Next week it will be my pleasure to chronicle the Vic- 
toria Philharmonic Society concert. This week there is 
not much to comment on in retrospect, except another 
capital band concert, given in the Drill Hall, and the 
first of two recitals undertaken by Mr. Longfield, at which 


E. Godson, 


the soloists were Miss Jameson, soprano; 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


tenor, and Mr. Powell, violin. Victoria is, however, very 
rich in musical prospects: a midnight Pontificial High 
Mass at St. Andrew's Cathedral on Christmas Eve, at 
which Mozart’s Twelfth Mass will be given; concert 
on December 22, by Gerome Helmont, Miss Grace Pres- 
ton and Miss Lillian Apel; an organ recital at St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, where Mr. Burnett's new 
composition, “Liebestraum,” will be performed; a concert 
on December 13 by Mr. Morse, the distinguished tenor 
from India, and a children’s operetta, “Prince and Pau- 
per,” performed by little amateurs, under the direction of 
Miss Telfer and Mr. Finch-Smiles; all these form a most 
promising program of events for this month 
Jutian DurHAM 
* * * 

Concerning many other events, past, present and fu 
ture, full accounts will appear in these columns next week 
> * * 

Tue Musicat Courier Second Section of the National 
Edition has claimed much attention in Canada. If mem- 


bers of the profession “Across the Border” were not in- 


terested, gratified and inspired by that edition they would 


indeed be hardly human May HAMILTON 


“The Bohemian Girl.”’ 





Aw Otp Favorite Revivep By THE CASTLE SQUARE OPERA 
CoMPANY 


ALFE’S romantic opera, “The Bohemian Girl,” which 
used to be a favorite with opera-goers, was revived 

last Monday night by the Castle Square Opera Company 
the American Theatre and will run every night this 
week 
sung in English, and some of the principals have been 
It is not at all surprising, 


at 
This is the company’s sixteenth week of opera 


singing nearly every night 
therefore, that some of the voices are not quite as fresh 
and vigorous as they were at the beginning of the season 
The human limitations. It not a 
machine that can be used constantly without deteriora- 
tion; nor is it a violin that improves with incessant use 


voice has certain is 


Some of the voices in this company show astonishing 
wearing qualities, however 
This is the cast this week: 

Count Arnheim, Governor of Presburg Wm, G. Stewart 
Thaddeus, a proscribed Pole Jos. F. Sheehan 
Florestan, nephew of the Count Frank Moulan 
Devilshoof, chief of the gypsies E. N. Knight 
Captain of the Guard H. L. Owens 


Arline, daughter of the Count Adelaide Norwood 
Buda, her attendant Georgie Deland 
Queen of the gypsies Lizzie Macnichol 

The star singer in this group is undoubtedly Miss 
Adelaide Norwood, and she deserved all the applause 
showered upon her. Her personations of Arline, the 
daughter of the count, was commendable. Her singing of 
the old, familiar songs, such as “I Dreamt That I Dwelt 


in Marble Halls,” &c., was effective 

Wm. G. Stewart was not in good form and sang with 
faulty intonation. In “The Heart Bowed Down” 
off the key. His acting, however, was so good as to make 
amends in a measure for his vocal shortcomings 

As the Queen of the Gypsies Miss Lizzie Macnichol 


he was 


was satisfactory 

Frank Moulan did notably good work as the count’s 
nephew, showing himself a legitimate and refined come 
dian 

The staging of the opera was sumptuous and the cos 
tumes were exceedingly pretty 

Next week “Lurline,” William Vincent Wallace's tun 
ful opera, will be put on with a double cast of principals 


The Lotos Club. 

Ladies’ day at the Lotos Club Thursday of last week 
was one of the notable evcnts of the season. Over one 
thousand of New York's beautiful women were as 
sembled in the spacious parlors on this occasion \ 
number of America’s leading artists participated in 
the exercises, and among those who scored a success 
were Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard, contralto; Mrs 
Grenville Snelling, soprano; Mrs. Harriet A. Strakosch 


soprano, who sang the song of Mrs. Bush’s (which was 
written for the occasion); Francis Rogers, baritone, and 
Mrs. Henrietta Pratt Taber, the celebrated hvmorist. The 


above artists are under the management of Townsend H 


Fellows, and Mr 
They 


Fellows supplied them for this occasion 


endeared themselves to those who were ftortunat 


enough to be present during the performance of their re 


spective numbers 
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Entertaining the Young People. 
RANK DAMROSCH gave his second Symphony 
concert for young people last Saturday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall to a moderately large audience, made up of 
children and older folks. His improvised orchestra was a 
pretty good one, and played very well independently of 
the conductor. That is to say the instrumentalists would 
have given an intelligent performance had there been no 
baton to guide them, for the works they gave almost 
played themselves 
They were Mozart's Symphony in E flat and “March 
Militaire,” by Franz Schubert. The latter was arranged 
Dr Before the 
symphony was played Frank Damrosch gave a talk of 
He explained to his hearers (who were 
what a 
symphony was, why it was divided into movements, and 


for orchestra by Leopold Damrosch 


some length 


presumed to be absolutely ol music) 


ignorant 


what was the meaning of adagio, allegro, andante con 


moto, minuet, finale, allegro and various other things 


Frank Damrosch knows how to entertain the young folks. 
If the Sunday schools of New York were to combine and 
elect a conductor of music no better man than he could 
He talks after the manner of a 
As the 


choral 


be chosen for the place 
popular evangelist and is brimful of earnestness 
of 


works he is successful 


and 
Evidently this is his true mission, 
and he will make a mistake if he departs from it 


instructor children in orchestral music 


The chorus of the Musical Art Society sang three very 
ancients works, “Joseph, Darling, Joseph-Mine,” by Sethus 
Calvisius; “Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming,” by Praeto- 
and “Silent Night, Holy 
Christmas song, author unknown 


rius, Night,” an old German 
The work of the so- 
So much did the audience 


like the last song that it had to be repeated 


ciety was very good indeed 
The next concert of the series will take place Saturday 
afternoon, January 7 


/ 


The Semi-Annual Examinations. 


HE semi-annual the National Con- 


servatory, to be held the first week of the new year, 


examination ol 


will prove of the highest artistic importance to students of 


music desirous of making a thorough 


the 


study of the art 


Not only is the faculty one of best in the world, but 


every facility is offered to aid and encourage the ambitious 


pupil. There are lectures on musical topics by Mr. Finck, 


the well-known critic; there is an orchestra that is in con- 


stant rehearsal; there are public concerts, private con 


certs, and every advantage is afforded to singers and in- 
the In this 


respect the National Conservatory is unique among mu- 


strumentalists to bring them before public 


sical institutions. Then there are choral classes, harmony, 


theory and solfeggio classes, so that a beginner may enter 


the conservatory and by diligent application leave it a 


full-fledged artist. We are now enumerating a few of the 
collateral advafitages of the school. Singers are prepared 
Stage deport- 


taught by celebrated masters of their 


for grand opera and for opera comique 
ment and diction ar« 


art, while, in addition to piano, organ and harp, every or- 


chestral instrument is taught by well-known orchestral 
players 
The dates and order of the semi-annual examinations 


are as follows: 


Piano and Organ—January 3 (Tuesday), 10 to 12 M. and 
2to4P.M 

Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, Contrabass, Harp—January 4 
(Wednesday), 10 A. M to 12 M., and all other orchestral 
instruments trom 2 to 4 P. M 


Singing—January 5 (Thursday), from 9 a. M. to 12 M., 


mM. and 8 to 10 P. M 
Children’s Day—January 7 
to I2 M 


2to5P 
(Saturday), piano and violin, 
QA. M 


Miss Adele Lewing. 


his admirable pianist appeared before a large audience 


in Princeton, N. J.,. December 15, and won a very brilliant 


success She was sisted by Miss Hildegard Hoffman, 
op! ano 
New York Philharmonic Club, 

The New York Philharmonic Club is filling many en 
gagements this season. The personnel of the club is in 

ows: Eugene Weiner, director, flute; Sebastian Laen- 
der, violin; Herman Brandt, violin; Arthur Metzdorff, 
ioloncello; Heinrich Hellwig, viola, and Henry Lehman, 
double bass The club, assisted by Miss Zetti Kennedy, 
oprano, gave a concert recently at the Laurenceville High 
School, and presented a good program 


The John J. Bergen Choir Agency and Musical Bureau, 


MILITARY BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 
FURNISHED FOR ALL OCCASIONS . 


JOHN J. BERGEN, Tenor. 


205-206 KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE BUILDING, 
BROADWAY AND 38th STREET, NEW YORK. 


DUFFT, Bass-Baritone. 


Dr. CARL E. 


LEADING ARTISTS FOR CONCERT 


‘ 
s 
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Sauer. 
AUER'S engagements in America were originally lim- 
ited to forty concerts, but the demand far surpasses 
this number. Sauer may even visit the Pacific Coast in the 
spring before returning to Europe. 


in Darkest Boston. 

One of the most atiractive churches in Boston has been under- 
going services of rededication during the past week. Last Sunday 
evening while a soloist was singing the electric lights suddenly van- 
ished, leaving the auditorium in darkness. The singer maintained 
her self-control and finished her solo in good form. The services 
proceeded by the aid of a few gas jets under the gallery, and after 
the sermon the same soloist sang another solo, while the tenor of 
the choir held a lighted oii lamp at her side. The singer was Miss 
Bessie Bowman, of the Temple Choir, Brooklyn.—The Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Miss Bowman's fine contralto voice and method of sing- 
ing pleased her Boston audiences, and she was offered a 
prominent position in the solo quartet of the church men- 
tioned, The offer was declined, 

Johan Hermann Loud’s Organ Recital. 

John Hermann Loud gave his thirty-fourth free organ 
recital in Springfield, Mass., to a very large audience, in 
which were many well-known musicians of the city. The 
Springfield Union gives this appreciative notice of the re- 
cital : 

An excellent program was presented by John Hermann Loud at 
his thirty-fourth organ recital in the First Church last evening. 
Five of the numbers were played for the first time in this city, and 
the recital was more interesting on that account. Mr. Loud has 
given the public several of Bach's fugues, which he always plays 
to bring out the different parts with great clearness, and the fugue 
in G last evening was no exception. 

Mr. Loud also, by request, played an andante in F by Goldner- 
Alien, and the beauty of the piece was sufficient reason for desir- 
ing to hear it played 

Guilmant figured twice on the program, giving Mr. Loud again 
ah opportunity to show how well he understands this composer. 
The compositions were of an entirely different nature, one being 
a caprice and the other “Lamentation.” The later has never been 
played here before and it is by no means the most pleasing of 
Guimant’s productions. 

The last number was a fugue by Saint-Saens, which was another 
of the compositions heard here for the first time. 


Miss Eloise Morgan. 


The recent appearance of this prima donna in the concert 
given in Troy, N. Y., by the Cadet Band, of that city, 
brought forth the following complimentary notices: 

Miss Eloise Morgan, of New York, is a soprano who will receive 
cordial greeting wherever she sings. She introduced herself last 
night to a Troy audience by singing Verdi's florid aria, “Ah! Fors 
e lui.” It is full of technical difficulties, but Miss Morgan was 
equal to all demands. Her voice, although not of great power, 
is delightfully fresh and pure in quality, while her execution, man- 
ner of tone production and phrasing are those of an artist. Re 
sponding to a revall, she rendered Roger's “At Parting.” Miss 
Morgan was heard in the second part in Bemberg’s “Nymphs and 
Fauns,” and so pleased the audience that she was again recalled 
to sing “Dainty Little Love Came Tripping."—The Troy Press, 
December 8, 1898. 


The band had secured as its assistant from out of town Eloise 
Morgan, a prima donna of repute from her appearance with the 
Bostonians and the Duff Opera Company, and who, wil! begin at 
New York next week a season of opera with the Castle Square 
Company. Miss Morgan has a light, high soprano voice, culti- 
vated to brilliant flexibility, and having a quality of most pleasing 
purity and freshness.—Troy Daily Times, December 8, 1%98 





Miss Eloise Morgan, of New York, made her first appearance 
in Verdi's “Ah! Fors e lui.” She is possessed of a soprano 
voice of rare sweetness and flexibility and soon found a warm 
place in the hearts of her hearers. She also sang Uemberg’s 
“Nymphs and Fauns.” This number and the encore following 
expressed the real ability of the singer, and her efforts were greeted 
with prolonged applause.—Troy Evening Standard, December 8, 








Rubin Goldmark. 





This talented young composer, who has been East visit- 
ing his relatives and friends, returned to Colorado Springs 
on Friday, where he will resume his duties as director of the 
Colorado College of Music, conductor of the Cheral So- 
ciety and organist and choirmaster of the Episcopal church 
of that place. 

The Iagersoll Reception. 

On December 14 Col. Robert Ingersoll, Mrs. Ingersoll, 
Miss Ingersoll and Mrs. C. P. Farrel (Mrs. Ingersoll’s 
sister) held an elaborate reception in their new home 
Gramacy Park North. As usual, the music profession 
was largely represented. Among the most notable of the 
artists present were Mme. Sembrich and husband, Alex 
ander Lambert, Mr. and .. s. Franz Kaltenborn, Tom Carl 
and Miss Florence Terrel. 

The Broad Street Conservatory of Music. 

There was an interesting recital given on Wednesday 
evening, December 14, by a number of the pupils of the 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music, in their concert hall 
at No. 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia. These re 
citals are not intended to be great musical events, but 
simply to assist the pupils in overcoming their nervousness 
when performing in public. The selections played are al- 
ways well chosen, and the pupils reflect great credit on their 
teachers by their interpretation and technic. 


Mme. Carroll-Badham. 


Mme. Caroll Bedham is one of the busiest singers in 
New York to-day. Besides filling a number of engage 
ments, she is very busily engaged with her pupils, of whom 
she has a large number. Her class of work pertains strictly 
to the French school of singers, and her singing of the 
delicate little chansonettes is most artistic of the modern 
French writers. Her manager, Townsend H. Fellows, has 
already received many inquiries for this celebrated French 
cantatrice. 

Centre Church Choir Concert, Hartford. Conn. 

Howard E. Brewer, organist and director of the Centre 
Church Choir, constituting twenty-three voices, gave a 
recent recital, when he had the assistance of Mrs. William 
H. Coates, soprano; Miss Frances M. Carrier, contralto; 
Charles D. Crocker, tenor, and Frederic H. Kenyon, 
bass. 

\ cantata called “The Holy City,” by Alfred M. Gaul, 
was given. 

A Popular Young Violinist. 

Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes, the talented young vio- 
linist, under Townsend H. Fellows’ management, will play 
with the Orpheus Society, Tremont, December 15; at the 
Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Thomas G. Shep- 
ard organist, morning and evening, December 25, and 
January 9 at the State College at Storrs, Conn. She has 
been obliged to refuse numerous engagements for Christ- 


mas Day. Several recitals and concerts are being ar- 

ranged for her in Massachusetts during January and Feb- 

ruary, announcements of which will be made later. 
David Bispham to Lillie d’Angelo Bergh. 

Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh has just received a large pic- 
ture of David Bispham, with the following inscription : 
“To Miss d’Angelo Bergh, the pupil (and the foremost one 
in New York) of my dear old master, Lamperti, from her 
friend, David Bispham. December, 1898.” 

Frederick Smith, the Boston Tenor. 

This artist appeared on Wednesday evening of last week 
with the Arion Club, of Providence, R. I., and his magnifi- 
cent singing and beautiful voice gained for him a great 
ovation. He was recalled four times after his rendering of 
the “Sanctus” composed by Mr. Jordan. The following 
notices are from the Providenc papers of the next morn- 


ing: 

The trio of assisting soloists was a very satisfactory one. Mr 
Smith, the tenor, has been heard here once at the last performance 
of the “Messiah,” at which time he produced a most favorable 
impression by his excellent voice and thoroughly musical and in- 
telligent way of singing. His work last night was of a character 
to confirm and deepen that impression, for his voice was ample for 
all demands of the score, of agreeable quality, ard handled with 
both skill and taste.—Journal. 


Frederic Smith, tenor, duplicated the impression made in another 


Arion production. He sang with fine taste, and distinct and in 
telligent feeling, and his work in every way was commendable. 
He met the requirements of his position in a graceful, effective 
manner, which earned for him admiration immediately, and the 
first impressions created by his voice ‘and style were sustained and 
enlarged as he proceeded.—Evening Telegram 
Madame Lippa’s Recital at Pittsburg. 
Madame Lippa appeared before the Twentieth Century 
Club, of Pittsburg, as lecturer upon the subject of the ‘““Ma- 
zurka.”” She used works by Polish, Russian, French, Eng- 
lish and American composers to illustrate her lecture. This 
was the fourth recital given by Mme. Lippa this year. The 
first was a miscellaneous program, the others comprised 
modern and classical selections. The following program 
explains itself: 
Twentiets Century Crus 
THE MAZURKA. 


Its origin, rhythmic possibilities and develepment 
Piano REcITAL 


With original interpretative sketches of the following program by 
Mme. Kate Ockleston-Lippa 
Mazurkas- 
No. 2, op. 24 (Polish).. Chopin 
No. 2, op. 41 (Polish) ( pin 
No. 4, op. 33 (Polish) Chopin 
Mazurka Rustique 
No. 1 (Russian).. : ' ‘ Anatole Liadow 
No. 4, op. 16 (Russian)... socccccccccsccseDte Seherbatchel 
No. go, op: 206 (Russian)... .....ccccccccccce ..N. Stcherbatcheff 
Mazurka— 


Saint-Saens 
B. Godard 
E. Bache 


No. 1, op. 21 (French) 

In B flat, op. 103 (French) 
Mazurkas 1 and 2, op. 13 (English)... F 
(Hyacinthe—English) ...Walter Macfarren 
.Edward German 

Ethelbert Nevin 


Mazurka Caracterisque 
Mazurka (English) ... KeGh atecne 
Mazurka, op. 6, No. 3 (American)... . 


Miss Agnes Miles. 


Miss Agnes Miles, the young American pianist, is meet- 
n the West. Here are a 


ing with considerable success 
few of the latest press notices: 

A finer audience could hardly be composed than that in 
Miles concert The tech 


the 
opera house last evening for the Agnes 
nical skill and ability of Miss Miles is something marvelous, play 
ing, as she does, with untiring force, strength, firmness and elas 
ticity; but the power is under perfect control, and her 
extraordinarily delicate, bringing out the full sweetness of every 
note, with never a harsh tone. The musical temperament is hers, 
From the delightful interpretation of Raff's 


touch is 


without a doubt. 
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The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


NEW YORK. 





ROBERT J. 


WINTERBOTTOM, 


Concert Pianist and Organist, 





261 West 88th Street, New York. 


R.E. JOHNSTON, 


One Fifty Six Fifth Avenue, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


PRESENTS 


ALE 


ALSO 


Such Eminent Pianists 


GODOWSKY, SHERWOOD, 
STERNBERG,  SPANUTH, 


And they all use exclusively 


THE KNABE PIANO. 


‘J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M.C. A. Building, 
318 West 57th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


"CELLO VIRTUOSO. 
PRIVATE PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


Studio: 77 West 55th Street, New York, 


, SHANNA 

















Personal address : 
38 West 96th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Remington m Squire, 


125 East 24th St. 
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Gigue, as the opening number, through the group of Moszkow- 
ski gems, the Chopin and Mendelssohn, to Liszt, Wagner, &c., at 
the close, the critical audience was rapt with enthusiasm, and 
filled with pride that this was the. performance of a little Cedar 
Rapids girl. Applause was unlimited, and Miss Miles appeased 
the call for more by two additional numbers, one a delicious waltz 
by Chopin—Cedar Rapids Gazette 

Miss Miles plays with wonderful freedom, grace and sureness 
Her power is adequate to the most exacting technical passages, and 
the daintiness and brilliancy of her touch in the more delicate 
parts were superb Her program was very brilliant throughout 
and was thoroughly suited to the time and place.—Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 
Record 

Handel Society of New York. 

The Handel Society of New York gave its first concert 
of the season at the Willis Avenue M. E. Church on 
Thursday evening, December 8. The chorus, comprising 
eighty voices, under Conductor George J. Mager, did some 
of the best work that we have heard this season. Their at- 
tacks were all made with great precision and their shading 
They sang as one voice, and their work 





was cellent 
reflected the careful attention of their conductor. 

The soloists were Mrs. Agnes Staberg Hall, soprano; 
Miss contralto; Paul Roberts, 


tenor; R. C. Smith, of Albany, 


Minne Hance Owens, 
Percy Walling, baritone; 
organist 

Jonas’ Great Success. 


Alberto Jonas, one of the most fascinating of all the 


pianists now touring through the United States, is re- 
ceiving a reception that is in the nature of an ovation in 
visits. Recently he played in Syracuse, 
Morning Musical Club, of that city 


Below are repro- 


town he 


before the 


every 
a = 


His playing evoked great enthusiasm 


duced some of the articles that appeared in the local 
newspapers 

Mr. Jonas sees in music what music creators saw, and he in 
terprets it with all the masterly feeling of an understanding mind 


( yled with that is his technical knowledge of the instrument 


His two selections from Chopin were the gems of the evening and 





the audience forgot all reserve in the applause it gave. At the close 


f the Valse in C sharp minor Mr. Jonas played “Campanella,” by 





Liszt, and this was his triumph Afterward for an encore he 
played the March from the “Ruins of Athens,” by Beethoven. A sec 
nd encore was demanded and he played an etude by Arthur 
Foote Afterward he gave three “Northern Dances” of his own 
composition, ending wit an etude from Moszkowski.—-Syracuse 
Post, December 16 

Alberto Jonas easily demonstrated his right to a position in the 


front ranks of eminent pianists. He is a pupil of Rubinstein—prob 


ably the most versatile pianist that ever lived—and his association 
with this master has given him an excellent equipment in style 
ethod and technjc He played the opening number of last even 


ng’s program It was Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” which 


is a work well calculated to test the technic and executive ability 


f the ayer It received a scholarly rendition at his hands. He 
displayed more than ordinary versatility in the other numbers that 
were allotted to him, his performances ranging from a romantic 
‘ I on of Chopin's to a brilliant effort of Liszt In the 
ree mpositions of his own that he played he also showed that 
tl levelopment of his technic had not been at the expense of 
etic expression They were three “Northern Dances,” and they 


htful melody Syracuse 





were replete with spirited action and del 
Standard, December 16. 


Gerome Helmont. 
THE PHENOMENAL Boy VIOLINIST ENJOYING A 
SION OF OVATIONS 


Succes- 


\t every point touched by Gerome Helmont on his 


tour through the West crowds have welcomed him and 
been lavish’ in their applause. The critics have vied with 
one another in bestowing upon him eulogiums. Some of 
the latest notices are herewith reproduced 

The first number was the Chopin's Sonata in 
which was executed with great skill by the accom 


piano selection, 


B flat minor, 


plished pianist, Miss Ida Simmons This was followed by a con 
certo of De Beriot’s, andante and allegro, which was executed very 
creditably by Gerome Helmont, and was absolutely correct in detail, 


although, of course, it requires a master of great experience to 
produce ith fidelity the harmonics, and no one could expect a 
mere boy to do this 
to which he gave “Berceuse,”” by Hauser This little gem was 
very prettily handled. The next number was “Sognai,”” by Miss 


However, he received an encore, in response 


Grace Preston, which called forth a merited encore, to which the 
talented lady replied with “Oh! That We Were Maying.” Gerome 
Helmont then held the attention of the house with Wagner's “Even- 
ing Star” from “Tannhauser,” and displayed a fine singing tone, 
followed with Ovide Musin’s Mazurka, dedicated to Gerome Hel- 
mont by his talented master. This was encored, the audience 
evincing the highest degree of pleasure. The final number on the 
program, “Elfentanz,” by Popper-Sauret, was a brilliant piece 
of violin playing, and called forth more plaudits and another selec 
tion by the boy violinist brought the evening's entertainment to a 
close The work of Miss Ida Simmons at the piano calls for spe 
cial mention, and while at times her accompaniment was a trifle 
too heavy, still a marked improvement was noticeable after the 


, 


first two numbers. Miss Grace Preston, the contralto, has a fine 
stage presence, and her voice contributed to the pleasure of the 


audience.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


All of the promises made on behalf of the young violinist were 
fulfilled last night, and though it would be unreasonable to expect 
that at his tender years he has the force and strength of the mature 
artist, still for a child it is no exaggeration to say that he is a 
wonder. It is an inspiring sight to see this little fellow playing 
with intelligence and understanding the classics of the masters and 
those who have made a study of the king of instruments and realize 
the difficulties of violin interpretation may be pardoned if at times 
they are extravagant in their declarations of this. child’s genius. 
He played last night De Beriot’s seventh concerto, andante and 
allegro movements, Moszkowski’s Serenata, a mazurka by Ovide 
Musin, dedicated to young Helmont, his pupil, and which bears un- 
mistakable evidence of the composer’s fire and spirit, and one or two 
other equally intricate works. In each instance the little artist was 


given recalls, which statement without further comment is proof of 
the pleasure he gave. 

No voice is so satisfying, so soul-appealing as the contralto, and 
Miss Grace Preston's contralto is of the rarest, purest quality. The 
lady has a commanding presence, a pleasing manner and sings 
with a rare warmth of expression. She received flattering recalls. 

She was replaced by Miss Ida Simmons, an accomplished instru- 
mentalist, who has a high standing in New York. Miss Simmons’ 
numbers were charmingly rendered and the lady is also to be cred 
ited with sympathetic and helpful accompaniments.—Winnipeg Free 
Press. 

Miss Florence Turner and Haas Kroaold. 

These eminent artists met with their usual success at the 
Madigal Societies’ concert or December 14. Hans Kro 
Miss Turner possesses a beau 


intelligence. Her 


nold was repeatedly recalled 
tiful soprano voice and rare musical 
work in Sullivan’s “On Land and Sea,” and Goring Thomas’ 
warmly appreciated by the 


“Sun Worshipers,” was 


large audience. These young artists are under the man 
agement of John Bergen. 
Good News Travels Fast. 

This is especially true in musical circles, where everyone 
is keenly alive to every opportunity to advance in their 
chosen profession, and it accounts for the continued success 
of the John J Agency and Musical 
Mr. Bergen has established a clientele that would be ex 
He has placed 


Sergen Choir sureau 
tremely gratifying to a much older agency 
a number of singers in good choir positions in the dullest 
part of the year, which is a guarantee that better results 
may be looked for when the season is fairly opened 
A Von Klenner Pupil. 
Miss promising pupil of 


Madame Evans von Klenner, has arranged for a number 


Marguerite Glover, a most 


of important concerts during the season. Last week she 
soprano part of the 
126th 


was specially engaged to sing the 
“Daughter of Jairus” with the St. James Choir, 


street and Madison avenue She has alse 
Shakespear 


sung recently 


at the Salmagundi and Fortnightly clubs 


Miss Glover has a dramatic soprano voice, which she 


uses with great skill, and under the careful instruction of 
her celebrated teacher will doubtless become one of our 
most clever vocalists 
Miss Glover is a Canadian by birth 
Woman's String Orchestra to Go South. 
Several cities in the South and Southwest are 
Woman's String Orchestra of thirty-six 


nxious 
to secure the 


members for festival concerts in the spring As its mem 


bers are all teachers or concert players, it is oniy by a 


rare chance that the orchestra can be secured to go so 


far away from home. Of their first society concert, last 


week the Mail and Express says 
Last night’s doings were extremely creditable and were enjoyed 
orchestral numbers were played wit! 


by a large audience rhe 


much spirit, and a good body of tone 


The playing of these accomplished ladies delighted the listeners 
quite as much as in former years.—The Herald 

The orchestra played the Minuet and Rondo with excellent spirit 
Mr. Lachmund gives evidence of being a careful and conscientious 


drill master.—The Times 


Emanuel Schmauk’'s Recital. 
At his studio in Carnegie Hall Emanuel Schmauk gave 


a students’ recital yesterday afternoon, when the fol- 


lowing program was gone through 

Chacone Roubier 
Romance ; Raff 
Cabelletta ‘ . : Lack 


Daniel J. O’Conor, Jr 

Aufschwung Sees ’ Schumann 
Gavotte in F ; : Smith 
Miss Emma Ahrens 

Hunting Scene Biedermann 


Merry-Go-Round Gade 


Witches’ Revels Schytte 
Miss Kittie O’Conor 
Minuet eee : Bach 
Minuetto Alla Danese (duet) -Gurlitt 
Husarenmarsch (duet) Gurlitt 
Master David Lindermann 
The Cossack’s Story Heller 
Elegie be Reinecke 
Bridal Song ........ Jensen 


Daniel J. O’Conor, Jr 
En Courant Godard 


Miss Emma Ahrens. 


Saltarello Lynes 
Prelude in F....... . Heller 
NE, TE, BPvcosecnessrcsnensqnoncted . Heller 


In the Forge.......... Sternberg 


Marche des Troubadours ..... Roubier 


Daniel J. O’Conor, Jr 

Hamlin Busy. 

George Hamlin, the noted young tenor, has been ex 
tremely busy this season, and from the numerous engage 
ments arranged for him by his manager, Victor Thrane, it 
looks as if Mr. Hamlin would be as much in demand in 
the East as he has been in the West the past two seasons 

Mr. Hamlin opened the season with a Strauss recital in 
Chicago on October 16. That alone was an event, and the 
entire press of Chicago were unanimous in praise of the 
recital and the artistic manner in which it was presented 
by Mr. Hamlin. 

Arrangements are being made for the giving of this 
Strauss recital in the principal cities of the East. He has 


Minneapolis, St 
Paul, Grand Rapids, and in fact in nearly all the cities of 


sung in Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Chicago 


the West. He has also been engaged by the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston to sing “The Messiah” on De- 
cember 25 and 26, after which he will sing in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Buffalo, Binghamton and other smaller cities in the 
East 

Mr. Hamlin will arrive in New York on Wednesday, 


and will spend a few days in this city to consult with his 


manager, prior to leaving for Boston to fill his engage 
ment there 

B. C. Towne'’s Success, 
met with a great success 


where he sang for the 


E. C. Towne, the eminent tenor 
last Wednesday at Bloomfield, N. J 
Madrigal Society Mr. Te 
tenors and has booked some excellent engagements through 


wne is one of America’s best 
fergen Musical Bureau 
Holyoke, Mass., Oratorio Society. 

The Holyoke, Mass., 
of C. S. Cornell will produce Handel's 


the John 


Oratorio Society under the direction 
Messiah” January 

Mina Schilling, 
contralto; Willis Bacheller, 
A local orchestra of thirty 


18. The following soloists will take part 
Marshal Pease 
Heinrich Meyn 


soprano; Mrs 
basso 


tenor ; 


men will furnish the accompaniments 


An Abercrombie Pupil. 
Charles Abercrombie, the well-known singing teacher, 


of New York, has received the following letter from. his 
former pupil, Miss Alice Blossom, who is now studying 
with M. Sbriglia in Paris 

I am much impressed with the similarity of your method, to that 
of M. Sbriglia The scales differ somewhat from yours, but in 
the main arrive at the same result (ine day he makes me hum, and 
the next is all chest singing, and no nasal reinforcement. He com 
plimented me on my work by saying that I was the first pupil 
to come to him with his method Mr. McCay (another former 
pupil of Mr. Abercrombie, now with Sbriglia) and I were speak 
ng of the similarity of your teaching, in which we said we knew 
of no one wh could and would appreciate Sbriglia as you 


A Popular Contraito 
Miss Mabells 
Townsend H 


Louise Bond, the young contralto, under 


Fellows’ management, is scoring a great 


success. Of her recent appearance at Hartford in “The 


Persian Garden,” the Hartford Times says 

Everyone was irprised at the v me and rich « r of Miss 
Bond alt She gave alr t bass effect n her west range 
while er highest was br ant, soft, and full {f emotional ex 
pression. Her attacks were remarkably fine, her modulations true 
t » tou and the v me and nor juality f her voice 
wa i: t ur irpris 

M nd's rendition of a n et Delila gave the young 
t t } | rt | | . ' inusuai range 

r and sweetness, a we is musica bility and feeling to im 

r ea the beaut f the comp tion She received a hearty 
encor und flowers rh Hartford Pre 


Franz Kaltenborn. 
It is evident that thi 
New York from the 


ing dates for him 


violinist 1s a favorite in and around 


vay his manager is kept busy book 
on the Bagby pro 


York at the 


Monday last he wa 


gram again, and Tuesday played in New 


Womens Club 
Christmas Eve the 


Christmas Day he will fill three solo en 
gagements Kaltenborn Quartet will 
play in Jamaica, L. I., at the Grace Church musical serv 
ice February 7 the Quartet will play with the Engle 
wood Choral Club and January 8 will resume its regular 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts at the Crescent 
Athletic Club, Brooklyn 


chamber concert in Brooklyn in the hall of the Women's 


January 31 the club will give a 
Christian Association. The program will consist only of 


compositions by Brooklyn's talented composer, August 
Walther 
rangement for two pianos of the orchestral composition, 
Wooing,” Seidl 


play« d by 


There will be two string quartets and an ar 


“Hiawatha’s which performed several 


times This will be Alexander Rihm and the 
composer 
Mrs. Marshall Pease. 

Mrs: Marshall Pease, whose reputation as a singer is 
firmly established, begins the present season with a num 
ber of important engagements She returned from her 
Southern tour December 1; sang Friday night at a con 
the 6th at a recital in Brooklyn; 
the 12th sang in “The Bryn Mawr 
the 13th with the Dannreuther String Quar 
Lotos Club, and 


cert in Stroudsburg, Pa.; 
Persian Garden” at 
College, Pa 
tet; on the afternoon of the 15th at the 
the evening of the same day in the “Swan and the Sky 
lark” with the Orpheus Society at Tremont 
One of her Southern notices is appended 

Marshall Pease, of New 
York, and very proud Galveston can feel as she is a Galveston girl, 


The attraction of the evening was Mrs 


born here, and although kept by professional engagements from 
her old home, she has numerous friends here. Mrs. Pease possesses 
a real contralto voice with a range of over two octaves, and the 
quality of a contralto voice is preserved throughout her entire com 
pass. There is not the slightest indication of a mezzo-soprano qual 
ity, even in the highest register, and her high A flat is sung with ao 
breadth and power that is truly remarkable. We have a great many 
artists in this country who pose as contraltos, but who have no right 
to be classified with them, as they are purely mezzo-sopranos with 
the tones in the lower register somewhat developed. Consequently, 
the audience Friday night heard something we seldom have here—a 
real rich, beautiful, glorious contralto voice handled in a most artistic 
It is the belief of some critics that Mrs. Pease is to become 
Galveston Tribune 


manner 
the greatest contcalto on the American stage 
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INFORMATION BUREAU. 


— - —— 


MAIL For ARTISTS. 


Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musicat Courier Bureau of Information: 


Raefael Diaz Albertini. Miss Mary C. Bainard. 

David Bispham Miss Lucile Corbett. 

A. Farini. Arthur Freidheim 

Emma Meirs. Madame Gadski. 

Matt Forwarpbeb. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 

vious issue: 
Mme. Rosa Linde. 
Clementine de Macchi. 
Mrs. Richard Blackmore, Jr. 
Arthur Mees. 
Richard Burmeister. 
Elliot Schenck 


Miss Feilding Roselle. 
Minna Kellogg-Molka. 
Prof. H. Klingenfeld. 
Helen Gilmore. 
Miss Sophia Priestley. 
E. A. Fletcher. 





Mademe Caroll Badham. 


Madame, Caroll-Badham, who has had such a suc- 
cess in Paris, has begun to fill her dates for the opening 
season and has a number of engagements at the homes of 
some of our most aristocratic New Yorkers. This is noth- 
ing more than she deserves, as she is an artist of the highest 
rank, and her songs are marvels in themselves—her diction 
and interpretation of the French songs receiving the high- 
est praise from many of the leading French critics. 


The Witmark Music Library. 


The Witmark Music Library has just issued Section ITI. 
of their catalogue, containing an alphabetical list of vocal 
operatic excerpts, with the orchestra accompaniments. 
The catalogue contains over 1,500 different operatic arias, 
duets, trios, &c., also concerted numbers with original 
orchestrations, the latter being extracted directly from the 
respective partiturs. These are used for concerts, where 
every instrument marked in the score is represented in the 
orchestra. Condensed orchestration can be had for any 
excerpt. Such condensed orchestrations, arranged by 
most competent musicians, are both thorough in their 
construction and tonal effects, which are almost similar 
to the original. 

From Arditi’s “Il Bacio” to Wagner's Isolde’s “Liebes- 
tod,” “the Witmark vocal excerpt collection” is the most 
complete in this country, and artists are advised to send 
for this catalogue. This enterprising firm has now in 
preparation a general catalogue for orchestra music, which 
will contain the following classes: (a) Symphonies and 
Suites, (b) Overtures, (c) Entr’actes, Fantaisies, Selec- 
tions, Potpourris, &c., (d) Music for String Orchestra, 
(e) Miscellaneous and Popular Music, (f) Concertos for 
Solo Instruments, with Accompaniment for Full Orches- 
tra. This catalogue will be issued about the first of the 
new year, and within a few days the Opera and Comic 


Opera catalogues will appear, containing a classified list 
of grand operas, of which everything from a libretta to 
the orchestral score and parts are carried in stock; also 
comic operas with like material on hand. 

This catalogue is so compiled that it gives the style of 
costumes worn, the number of principal voice parts, both 
male and female, also the amount of chorus needed for 
production, making it easy for any organization (espe- 
cially amateur) to select an appropriate production for 
their entertainment. 


The Chicopee Choral Society. 


The Chicopee Choral Society will render J. Eliott Trow- 
bridge’s oratorio of “Emmanuel” December 28. The fol- 
lowing soloists have been engaged: Miss Flora Beeching, 
soprano; Mrs. Mabel Hutchins, contralto; Hugh Craig, 
tenor, and Mr. Marsh, bass. The work will be given with 
orchestra and organ, under the direction of C. S. Cornell. 


Mina Schilling. 


Few singers can boast of such natural advantages and 
the opportunities of displaying them as Mina Schilling. 
She is very ambitious, and has scored many successes in 
opera, concert and oratorio. During her engagement with 
the Grau Opera Company she was compelled to master 
three new operas and sing one of them with only a week’s 
study. With almost equal ease she conquered the difficult 
role of Venus in “Tannhauser.” Perhaps the best of her 
operatic roles was Michaela in “Carmen,” an opera which 
requires not a little dramatic feeling. But she prefers con- 
cert and oratorio work to opera, and is devoting almost 
her entire time to it this season. She will sing on the af- 
ternoon of the 15th at the Lotos Club, and with the Ora- 
torio Society at Holyoke, Mass., in the “Messiah.” 


Otto Lohse. 


Otto Lohse, as director of the concerts of the Municipal 
Theatre of Strassburg, receives high praise from the 
critics, who speak warmly of his firm, energetic and sober 
method of conducting, of the care with which he brought 
out the finest and most noble nuances, and the powerful 
and expressive sonorities. 

“The concert of yesterday,” writes the Elsasser Journal 
(November 24), “was a model performance, and left a 
profound impression. The scherzo in ‘Manfred,’ so highly 
original and so extraordinarily difficult to execute, was 
given by Lohse’s orchestra with unheard of lightness. 
Applauded as a conductor, Lohse was further applauded 
for two works of his own composition. These two musical 
poems of Herr Lohse, very melodious and with clear ideas, 
are treated with great harmonic science and most interest- 
ing orchestral work. These pieces—‘Episode aus Merza- 
Schaffy’ and ‘Troubadour’s Klage’—were sung by Gus- 
tav Seidel with great expression, and led to a call of the 
singer and composer.” 





J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
Organist, 
Church of the Divine Paternity. Recitals, Instruc- 
tion, Piano, Organ, Harmony. Studio at the 


church, 76th St. and Central Park, W., New York. | Fridays. 


LOUISE L. HOOD—Viou Instruction. 


My ey A for 

laying (piano, violin and 'cello). 
est Thirty-fourth St., New York, Tuesdays and 

issner Hall, 611 Broad St., Newark. 


janists to Gute ensemble 
t 


udios: 114 Vocal and Instrumental, 





42 North Prince St., Flushing, L. I. 
studio: 30 West Thirty-third street 


Columbia. 
CoLumsia, 8. C., December 3, 1808. 


HE entertainment season of our city began last night 
with the song recital of Dr. Ion A. Jackson. In 
spite of the heavy rain, a large audience, composed of 
the best people of Columbia, greeted Dr. Jackson on his 
appearance. 

Mr. Jackson was no newcomer, for during our last 
May festival his songs delighted the people. Still expecta- 
tions ran high. That he not only fulfilled all these ex- 
pectations, but gained new laurels, was evidenced by the 
warm and liberal applause bestowed upon his selections. 
From the very first number the audience was with him, 
and the closest attention was paid to every selection. Mr. 
Jackson’s voice is mellow, sympathetic and capable of all 
shades of expression. We must praise especially his clear 
and distinct enunciation, and besides the animation with 
which he entered into the spirit of each number. The pro- 
gram was a varied and popular one, which he carried 
through without a flaw. Mr. Jackson has sung his way 
into the hearts of our people, and should he come again 
(as we all expect him to) he will receive an enthusiastic 
welcome. 

Mr. Jackson was assisted by Prof. J. B. McMiiian, of 
the Presbyterian College for Women, who, accompanied 
by Mrs. McMillan, gave several violin selections. Mr. 
McMillan’s playing was indeed artistic, and was received 
with so much appreciation by the audience that he was en- 
cored. Mr. Jackson was accompanied in a faultless man- 
ner by Miss Ida Missildine, of the Presbyterian College. 
The following was the program of the evening: 
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Boat’ songs— 
Sa oan 

Old_English— amen: 
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Songs— 
SET centvhesde pareteateedne .-.» Bartlett 
Weep No More ... Schlieder 
Song— 
The SP A cal sansa: Wie bs v-scd caee domes ae -Adams 


Avucust GEIGER. 


Cornell Engagement. 


C. S. Cornell has been engaged to sing the baritone part 
in Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” to be produced in Greenfield, 
Mass., early in January. 


Afternoon Musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


At one of the recent Wednesday afternoon musicales. at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, in aid of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
German Poliklinik, the following artists appeared: Mrs. 
Hadden-Alexander, pianist; Miss Shannah Cummings, 
soprano; Miss Rossi Gisch, violinist; Charles Russell, 
violoncellist; M. Decsi, baritone, and Isidore Luckstone, 


accompanist. An excellent program was presented. 


PROP Seok AND MRS. M.XIRPAL, / SAMUEL P. WARREN, | 


SOLO ORGANIST. 
Orcan, THEORY Lessons. 


New York 





IVAN MARAWSKI, 
Lessons in Singing. 
180 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MISS MARGARET HUSTON, | 
Concert Soprano. 


Voice Culture. 
Studio : Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 





SCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Bast MthSt. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 
ol ie, Cc. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Telephone: 1 18th Street. 


HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 
Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
408 Third Street, Brooklyn, New York 








E. PRESSON MILLER, 
Voice Culture. 


Metropolitan College of Music, 
21 Bast léth Street, New York 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
Soprano. 


Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address : 107 East 27th Street, New York. 








CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 
Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
Vocal Instruction. 


Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church. 
Residence : 155 West Sth Street. 
Studios: 2% East 28d Street, New York. 


EMILIO ve GOGORZA, 


Baritone. 


Concerts, Recitals and Musicales. 


Address: Henry Wolfsohn, 
181 East 17th Street, New York 


ERNEST CARTER, 
Organist and Conductor. 

Teacher of Composition, including Harmony, 
Counterpoint (ancient and modern), Form and 
Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing- 
ing and Organ. 

Residence Studio : 981 Madison Ave, New York 








CLEMENT R. GALE, 

Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con- 
ductor Troy Vocal over. Organ, Theory, Con- 

va 


ducting. Address: Calvary Church, ‘ourth 
avenue and Twenty-first street, New York. 





Concert Direction 


JOSEPH SMITH, 
5 Via Rondinelli P. P., Florence, Italy. 


Engagements negotiated for prominent artists. 
Personal superintendence of Concert Tours. 
Representative for leadiug artists. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Reper- 
tory and Stage Practice’ Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, 
Calvé, Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 


In America with Patti end Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 
Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier, 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 








Studio: 
112 West 40th Street, New York. 
: Set ah ne rele teed cas yee alas ge te 
A $7.00 : Given Free 
BOOK of to each person inter- 
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ested in subscribing to 
the Eugene Field Mon- 
ument Souvenir Fund. 
Subscribe any amount 
desired. Subscriptions 
+ as low as | will entitle 
Fl ELD S the donor to this hand- 
some volume (cloth 
bound, 8x11) as a souv- 
POEMS enir certificate of sub- 
& = to fund. Rook 

con 8 
= by th et representative works 
two of the World's and is ready for deliv- 


Greatest Artists, ery. But for the noble ; 
e 
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contribution of the world's greatest artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for less 
than $7. The fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field and the 
Fund for the building of a monument to the mem- 
ory of the beloved poetof childhood. Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores .)180 Monroe St., Chicago. 
If you also wish tosend postage, inclose 10 cts. 
O4><34><3E>< DE 


Mention this journal, as Adv. is inserted as our‘contribution. 








CONSERVATORY \OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEIIY 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. ScharwenkaJ§Prof. Xaver Scharwenka,"Dr.JH.(Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY 
of parts) ; Julius Lieban, Mrs. oy. Dehnicke (acting). 
Conservatory: C. 


’ z. Principal teachers of th 
mper 
Ba e Seveabesp. Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin: ; 
we 


Pr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 


Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
ial and Royal Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe 


(piano) ; 
an Lier (‘cello); Granicke (organ) ; % i. Gold- 


MADAME MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 


All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. | 





midt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 
Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P. M. 17 Rue de Trows, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
DAVID MANNES, SERENO R. FORD, Miss BELLE perro Te 
ontralto, 


VIOLINIST, 


827 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York. 


Piano, Organ, Theory, 


| 
Stamford, Conn. 


Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. 
54 West 124th Street, New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


TOBIAS WESTLIN, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios: 390 Sackett Street. 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 








CANADA'S HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS, 


/MASON & RISCH. 
The Mason & Risch Piano Co., Ltd. 


Head office and factories, Toronto, Canada. 
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Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof 
Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood, Tyson 
Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director Hipner, Organist 
Janssen for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra 
at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal! 
Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni Ronnuberger, &c.; for the 
Stage. Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senft Georgi, &c, Education from the beginning t 
the finish Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and begin 
ning of September. Admission granted also at other times, Prospectus and full list of teachers at the 
offices of THE MUSICAL CouRIER and through Prot. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director 





‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
‘ITIPROVES UNDER 
USAGE.”’ 








THE 
: FAVORITE 
EVERYWHERE 





‘* THE PERFECTION 
OF ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVETSIENT.” 


HARDMAN, PECK & GO. 
Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York. 
THE CELEBEATED z 
Are the and the 
favorite of the ! refined 
Artist. musical public 
New York W: SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 224 Street. 


GAUTION- ” Piano opm d ur +f J Sea nt 8-0-H-M-E-R 
THE “SOHMER"” HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KAKAUEK BKOS. 


«PLA NOS. 


Warerooms : 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 


THE CHOICE 
OF 
MUSICIANS 














Factory and Office: 
159-101 E. 126th Street, New York. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED, 1850 20 Witheimstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director- 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete training for the stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestra! 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUSSCHOOL. ELBMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

The wa Bd — commoners SEPTEMBER 1 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMP USITION—Ludwig Bussier, Hans Pfiten c. - 
bert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Forster, Prof. Ernest Jedlicewa. & y A 
dick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, E. E. Taubert, Ernest Hutcheson, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Prof. Renno 
Stolzenberg. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. 'CELLO—Anton Hekking 
HARP, HARMONIUM—FPr. Poenitz.§ ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &c. 

Charges; Prom 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultatior 
hours from 11 A. M. tol Pp. M 

For the Piano Classes. from October 1, 1898, Herr Prof. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, in Berlin; Emma Koc, ip 
Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged ‘ 

a” From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building eapectally 

erected for it in the “ Phitharmonie,’’ Bernburgerstrasse 22a. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost Europsan Conservatories 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
J . . — those from abroad, can enter at i duri 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet r any Ume Curmsg 

Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other the School Year and Summer Term. 

















semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; ~~ : io. 

also Modern Languages and English Literature. —— ‘Tr Coane — ——— 
<eee Mise CLARA BAUR, 

Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Otmnoinnatt, Ohic 





Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. 
cert or Oratorio 


Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 


Orchestral Iastruments, Theory of Music. Ba- cAoung ladies from a distance find « home inthe 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 





the student, the conservatory, the concert 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


I'he Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicat Couri«x 


Factory at 


REFERENCE 


THE NEW CHICAGO BO E Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use 
e C. PISCHER'S Reliable Band instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 
| ment produced at the present age. 





rice 
c. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price 


10 ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 
best known makers 
Years MOHREN’'S Solo Violin Rosin 
NATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
- of other Specialties, at Wholesale and R ° 
Guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. Exchange granted if 





not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Musicand Books. All known publishers of Ger 
many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia 
etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house for 
Renowned Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 

B. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument and 
Plutes and Piccolos. combination supplied upon application. 

COLLIN-IIEBZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Neberiein, Jr., ‘The Metronome,’’ a monthly, published in the ta- 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. terest of the musical profession. Subserip- 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy 
Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prizes which are 

Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


Sole Agent for 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. 
Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for 
BUPPET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World 
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A New York business man of sedentary habits who has for years occasion- 
ally used a Ripans Tabule to aid digestion, relates that he awoke one morning 


recenily with a violent headache of a pronounced type. It was so severe that he 
considered a dose of calomel and a day in bed, but as the latter was impossible, 
owing to the business requirements of that particular day, he started from 
home at the usual hour and in an unusual state of depression and temper 
Arriving at his office, his eyes happened to rest upon the packet of Ripans 
Tabules that he kept in his des!:, and in a somewhat desperate state he took 
three of the Tabules at one swallow and sat down to attend to the work of the 
day. A half hour later he realized to his surprise that the headache had left him 
and that he was in his usual good health. Moreover the headache did not 
return. He went immediately to the office of the company and narrated his 
experience, with a suggestion that the story be told for the benefit of others 
That day's time was saved to him and it was worth more than ten dollars in 
cash tc say nothing of the discomfort he escaped 


ok ntaining TEN RIPANS TABULES {n & paper carton ( without glass) te now for sale at sore 

‘ phn dy — Gurrs this low-priced sort is intended for the poor and The economical, One doachn 

of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) be had by mail by sending forty-eight cents to the lh irans CHRMICaL 
Company, No. 10 Spruce Btreet, New York of @ single carton (TB TaBULES) will be sent for Ov» cents. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Bast Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





The _ 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, . «+ « -» 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL. 


Cambridgcport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. Hi. 


PAA AAA 
WAREROOMS:;) 


NEW YORK, 141-143. Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnuc. 








fC TMBALL* 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 





metabliehed 1846. 


: Fe hi LEIPSIC, Germany, 
a Music Engraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
> lypography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions 


LARGEST HO MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Tithe Samples and Price /List free on application, 


vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write jor explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 
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